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phlet, entitled Thoughts on the late Tranſ. —w— 
actions reſpecting Falkland's Iflands,”” 
which, upon materials furniſhed to him by 
miniſtry, and upon general topicks expanded 
in his richeſt ſtyle, he ſucceſsfully endeavoured 
to perſuade” the nation that it was wiſe and 


laudable to ſuffer the queſtion of right to re- 


in 


main undecided, rather thai involve our coun- 


try in another war. It has been ſu 


ggeſted by 


ſ-me, with what truth I ſhall not take upon me 


to decide, that he rated the conſequence of 
thoſe iſlands to Great-Britain too low. 
however this may be, every human mind muſt 


But 


ſurely applaud the earneſtneſs with which he 
averted the calamity of war; a calamity { 


dreadful, that it is aſtoniſhing how civilized,” | 


nay chriſtian nations, can 


deliberately contin 


ue 


to 


, r 
oe 


1771. 
— — 


Etat. 62. 
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to renew it. His deſcription of its miſeries in 
this pamphlet, is one of the fineſt pieces of elo- 
quence in the Engliſh language. Upon this oc- 
caſion, too, we find Johnſon laſhing the party 
in oppoſition with unbounded ſeverity, and 
making the fulleſt uſe of what he ever reckon- 
ed a moſt effectual argumentative inſtrument, 


contempt. His character of their very able 


myſterious champion, Joxius, is executed with 
all the force of his genius, and finiſhed with 


the higheſt care. He ſeems to have exulted in 


fallying forth to ſingle combat againſt the boaſt- 


ed and formidable hero, who bade defiance to 


“ principalities and powers, and the rulers of 3 


this world.“ 


This pamphlet, it is ablobrable, was ſoftened 
in one particular, after the firſt edition; for the 


concluſion of Mr. George Grenville's character 


ſtood thus: © Let him not, however, be depre- 


ciated in his grave. He had powers not univerſally 
poſſeſſed: could he have enforced payment of the 
Manilla ranſom, he could have counted: it. 


Which, inſtead. of retaining its fly ſharp point, 


was reduced to a mere flat unmeaning expreſ- 


ſion, or, if I may uſe, the word, — tru im 
« He. had powers not univerſally poſſeſſed ; 
and if he ſometimes erred, he WAS \Wkewiſe 
ſometimes right.“ 


Mr. Strahan, the 1 600 had "vn 


long in intimacy with Johnſon, in the courſe of 
his literary labours, who was at once his friend- 
ly agent in receiving his penſion for him, and 


his banker in ſupplying him with money when 
he wanted it; who was himſelf now a Member 
of Parliament, and who loved much to be em- 
ployed in political negociation; thought he 
ſhould do eminent ſervice, both to government 
and. Johnſon, if he could be the means of his 


. | 1 8 getting 


2 r 1 — — 
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getting a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons. With 


this view, he wrote a letter to one of the Se- . 2 Pi 


cretaries of the "Treaſury, of which he. gave 
me a copy in his own e which is 
as follows: | q | 


81x, BET 
« YOU will aafily racollact, when I 
had the honour of waiting upon you ſome time 
ago, I took the liberty to obſerve to you, that 
Dr... Johnſon would make an excellent figure in 
the Houſe of Commons, and heartily wiſhed 


he had a ſeat there. My reaſons are _— 


thee 5:7 

— know. his perfect good afection to his 
Majeſty, and his government, which I am cer- 
tain he wiſhes; to pen by . means in his 
POWer. 

1; He be a great ſhare of manly, ner- 
vous, and ready eloquence; is quick in diſ- 


cerning the ſtrength and weakneſs of an argu- 


ment; can expreſs himſelf with clearneſs and 
preciſion, and fears the face of no man alive. 

His known character, as a man of extraor- 
dinary ſenſe and unimpeached virtue, would ſe- 
cure him the attention of the Houſe, and could 
not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

“ He is capable of the greateſt application, 
and can undergo any degree of labour, where 
he ſees it neceflary, and where his heart and af- 
fections are ſtrongly engaged. His Majeſty's 


miniſters might therefore ſecurely depend on his 
doing, upon every proper occation, the utmoſt 


that could be expected from him. I hey would 
find him ready to vindicate ſuch meaſures as tend- 
ed to promote the ſtability of government, 

reſolute and ſteady in carrying them into exe- 
cution. | Nor is any thing to be apprehended 
5111 | 2 from 


nm.. 1 


ag 
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1771. fron the ſuppoſed impetuoſity of his temper. 
er To the friends of the King you will find bim a 
62. 1amb, to his enemies a lion. 
e Por theſe reaſons, I diy apprehend. 
that he would be a very able and uſeful mem- 
ber. And I will venture to ſay, the employ- 
ment would not be diſagreeable to him; and 
knowing, as I do, his ſtrong affeQtion to the 
King, his ability to ſerve him in that capacity, 
and the extreme ardour with which I am con- 
vinced he would engage in that ſervice, I mult 
repeat, that I wiſh moſt * to 78 bim in 
the Houſe. ee 
« If you think this worthy of attention, you 
will be pleaſed to take a convenient opportunity 
of mentioning it to Lord North. If his Lord- 
ſhip ſhould happily approve of i it, 1 ſhall have 
the ſatisfaction of having been, in ſome degree, 
the humble inſtrument of doing my country, in 
my opinion, a very eflential ſervice. I know 
our good - nature, and your zeal for the publick 
1 lfare, will plead my excuſe for giving you 
this trouble. 0 1 am r with the greateſt IIS 
Sr, 


. * Your moſt at and humble ſervant, 


| WILLIAM STRAHAN.” | 
fv Nes. ure, March 30, 5 5 | 


This recommendation we know was not ef. 
fectual; but how. or for what reaſon, can only 
be conjectured. It is not to be believed that 
Mr. Strahan would have applied, unleſs John- 
fon had approved of it. I never heard him 
mention the ſubject; but at a later period of 
his life, when Sir Joſhua: Reynolds told him 
that Mr. Edmund Burke had ſaid, that if he 
had come early into ent, he certainly 

n * „ would 
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| would have been the greateſt ſpeaker that ever . 
| | mwas'there, Johnſon exclaimed: 85 1 ſhould like EE * Ea 6 
to tiy my hand now.“ 8 
It has been much agitated among his friends | 
and others, whether he would have been a pow- 

_ erful ſpeaker in Parliament, had he been 
brought in when advanced in life. 1 am in- 
elined to think, that his extenſive knowledge, 
his quickneſs and force of mind, his vivacity 
and richneſs of expreſſion, his wit and hu- 
mour, and above all his poignaney of ſarcaſm, 
would have had great effect in a popular aſſem- 
bly; and that the magnitude of his figure, ang 
ſtriking peculiarity of his manner, would have 
aided the effect. But J remember it was ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Flood, that Johnſon having been 
long uſed to ſententious brevity and the ſhort 
flights of 'converfation, might have: failed in 

that continued and expanded kind of argu- 
ment, which is requiſite in ſtating complicated 
matters in public ſpeaking; and as a proof of 
this he mentioned the ſuppoſed ſpeeches in Par- 
liament written by him for'the magazine, none 
of which, in his opinion, were at all like real 
debates. The opinion of one who is himſelf 
ſo eminent an orator, muſt be allowed to have 
great weight. It was confirmed by Sir Willi⸗ 
am Scott, who mentioned, that Johnſon had 
told him, that. he had Teverat times tried to 
ſpeak i in the Society of Arts and Sciences, but 

had found he could not get on. From Mr. 
William Gerard Hamilton I have heard, that 
Johnſon, when obſerving to him. that it was 
iuete for a man who had not been accuſtom- 
£ to ſpeak in publick to begin his ſpeech in as 
he ok a manner as, poſſible, acknowledged that 
Kh role in that ſociety to deliver a Ferch which 
bag e * but f (pig he, ) al my. flow; 
en 
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1771. ers of oratory forſook me.“ I however cannot 
Kut GG help wiſhing, that he had tried his hand” in 
parliament; and I wonder that minittry did not 
N make the experiment. 

at length renewed a correſpondence which 
had beef too o long diſcontinued: [342 


5 


'To Dr. JounsoN:' : 
| Edinburgh, April 105 11. 


tt « My Dzanr SIR, 


I oAN now fully underſtand thoſe 
intervals of filence in your correſpondence with 
me, which have often given me anxiety and/un- 
eaſineſs; for although 1 am conſcious that my 
veneration and love for Mr. Johnſon have never 
in the leaſt abated, yet I have deferred for ale 
moſt a year and a half to write to him.? 

In the ſubſequent part of this letter, I gave 
him an account of my comfortable life as a mar- 
ried man, and a lawyer in practice at the 
Scotch bar; invited him to Scotland, and pro- 
miſed to attend him to * : Highlands and 

PR! 


t 


To 1 nh Boawnut Th 
06 Dzar 8 [7 3? 


„IF you are now able to comprehend 

that I might negle& to write without diminution 
of affection, you have taught me, likewiſe, 
how that negle& may be uneaſily felt without 
reſentment. _ I wiſhed for your letter a long 
time, and when it came, it amply recompenſed 
the delay. I never was ſo much pleaſed as now 
with your account of yourſelf; and ſincerely 
hope, that between publick buſineſs, improving 
ſtudies, and domeſtic pleaſures, neither .melan- 
holy nor caprice will — any place for en- 
trance. 
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trance. Whatever philoſophy may determine of 177%, 
material nature, it is certainly true of intellec- N 
tual nature, that it abhors @ vacuum: our minds 

cannot be empty; ; and evil will break in upon 

them, if they are not pre-occupied by good. 

My dear Sir, mind your ſtudies, mind your bu- 


ſineſs, make your lady happy, ant; Na a goo! 
_ Chriſtian. After this, 


Zo — ——ri/titiam et metus 
© Trades protervis in mare Creticum 
© Portare uentiu © 


If we perform our duty, we ſhall be ſafe 
and ſteady, * Sive per, &c. whether we elimb 
the Highlands, or are toſt among the Hebrides; 
and I hope the time will come when we may 
try our powers both with cliffs and water. I 
ſee but little of Lord Elibank, I know not 
why; perhaps by m 17 Pe fault. I am this day 


going into Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire for fix. 
weeks. Iam, dear. Sir, 


8 „on moſt Nie 
9932 And moſt humble ſervant, 


SAM. JOHNSON.” 
e » of 


£268 London, Jani 8 4 70 LE 
To Sir Jen Ive Epe, in TLaicher. 
n Fields. 4 7 Is 334%. 2 | 
"Wis 31% een en e 
WHEN I came to Lichfield, 
found that my portrait had been much viſited; 
and much admired. Every man has a lurking. 
wiſh to appear conſiderable in his native place; 


and I was pleaſed with the dignity conferred by 
ſuch a teſtimony of your regard. 


e 
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a=... Be pleaſed, therefore, to Iecept the thanks 

i bite: 

ut. 62. A 68. of, ha 1770 6c" a 1993 
bing Your moſt Vb 

| 5 9571 1 1 0 pl humble lr ba 


+ %\Z LIE 


B 
U bo ain: S8. Jens N. 
— ** 
A0 1 EO ER whe! WHO) SHE inf 
rn in . 5 7 
July, 7, A119. n 


5 n to Miſe Rexnolde.”. * 


175 Dr. Jo HN:5.0N«. 


ol od Het e Eginbarghy! Jay 27. he lo 
Mr DEA 810 , e 76 
„THE bearer of this, Mr. Bette je, 
Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy at Aberdeen, is 
deſirous of being introduced to your acquaint- 
ance. His genius and learning, and labours in 
the ſervice' of virtue and religion, render him 
very worthy of it; and as he has a high eſteem 
of your character, 1 hope you will give him a 
une RO I ever am, &c. 


"Wu, "Jawins Bos WE I. I.“ 
1 Oftober I again wrote to. him, thanking 
him for his laſt letter, and his obliging recep- 
tion of Mr. Beattie 5 informing him that I had 
been at Alnwick lately, and had og accounts 
of him from Dr. Percy. SD 
In his religious record of this year, we 1 
4 that he was better than uſual, both in body 
and mind, and better ſatisfied with the regulari- 
ty of his conduct. But he is ſtill “ trying bis 
ways“ too rigorouſly. He charges himſelf with 
not rifing early enough; yet he mentions what 
was ſurely a ſufficient excuſe for this, ſuppoſing 
it to be a duty ſeriouſly required, as he all his 
life appears to have * it. One great 
| hindrance 


7 
7 
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hindrance is want of reſt ; my nocturnal com- 1771. 


plaints grow leſs troublefothe towards mornin ; 
and I am tempted to repair the deficieticies of 
the night.. Alas how hard would it be if 
this indulgence were to be imputed; to a fick 
man as 3 In his retroſpect on the fol- 
lowing Faſter ve, he ſays, When review; 
the la year, Lam ble to recollect {07 little 
done, that ſhame and forrow, though perhaps 
too weakly, come upon me. Had» he been 
judging, of any ,one elſe in . the, ſame circum- 
ſtances How Clear Would lie have been on the 
favourable ſide; How very difficult, and in my 
opinion a moſt conſtitutionally impoſſible it was 
for him to be raiſed early, even by the ſtrongeſt 
reſolutions, appears from a note in one of his 
little paper books, (containing words en 
for bis Dictionary,) written, I ſuppo fe, abgut 
1753: I do not "remember" that 1 left 
Oxford, I ever role early by mere choice; but 
once or twice at Edial, and two or three times 
for the Rambler.“ I think he had fair ground 
enough to have quieted. his mind on this ſubject, 


by concluding that he was Phyſically; incapable 


of what 18. * belt but a nadie eee 

tion. 915 5 nn moe 
In 1772 he w was fe g quieſcent as an au- 

thor; but it will be found, from the various 


evidences which 1 ſhall bring together, that his 


mind was acute, ede and vigorous. 


1 * £ 
& * 8 1 £- St £4 4 
d 


8 1 and Mediation Bo” 4 


G1 
9 


Ange. 62. 


1772. 
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. 5 1 ES 7 * 3 OE; 
(772. 'T, We O5SH YNOL 8. nt 
| TT 7 5 84 BAY De. ruin 
| tat. 62. +3 « + ans SIR, 489 17121 25 0 4 * 
ö BE pleaſed toe ſend to „ Mev Mile 


| whoſe” place of reſidence 1 do not know, this 
1. note, which I have ſent open, Rt if . 
pleaſe, you may read it. 14 | 


i FP. When yu” ſend it, do not uſe your < own 
ſeal.” wits. © CCC N 


"4 


7 5 1 am, Sir © OR! ESRD, SIA 

er pres, Tour moſt humble ſeryant, vs 
" rails „ «Sram. Jonwson,” 75 

1 ra. 27, "1772; 100 ene HOLD & on 

* | * kk 


2 Jesern BAUR 5 26. 


1 "Þ; 4 7 et ua ambitd bis. terrd præmia laftis . 
5 ne Hee habet altrici ans ee W ws 


TT 3+ 


+ 7766 SIR, ar . p 


Tor «T K E T kN l to 5.706 941 to 
Dr. Solander for the pleaſure which I received 
eſterday's converſation. I could not recol- 
be” a motto for your Goat, but have given her 
one. You,” Sir, may perhaps have an epick 
poem wy” Tome happier pen than, Sir, 1 95 


22 


ag « Your moſt humble ſervant, | ENV 
= FFF M, Jon Ne 5 0 x 
wn „ Johnſon's e court, * n ins 


< 4 LEN U 
THE SS £8: 


ſtreet, Feb. 27, 1772. 


Thus tranſlated by a a. 


« In fame ſcarce ſecond to the nurſe of Jove, 


This Goat, who twice the world had travers'd round, 
© Deſerving both her maſter's care and love, 


* Eaſe and WR paſture now has found,” 7 
0 
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5 N N with 
% o «1 4 1 2 * . 
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75 0 Des Jonm 80 h. CT Tn... 

4 | ; | — * * — 

—ciaburgh, March „ 1772 
1 My DEAR Bbw (els 1 % ie Nel | 


1 T is hard that I cannot © peel on 
you's to write to me oftener. But I am convinc- 
ed that it is in vain to expect from you a vi 
vate correſpondence with any regularity 
muſt, therefore, look on you as a fountain of 
Wilden from whence few rills are communi- 
cated to a * diſtance, and which muſt be ap- 
proached at its e ſource,” to partake fully . of its 
virtues. DI 


„ * * * * re 


Le am i Coming to London ſoon, and am to 
appear in an appeal from the Court of Seſſion 
in the Houſe of Lords. A ſchoolmaſter' in 
Scotland was, a court of inferior juriſdic- 
tion, deprived 01 his office for being ſomewhat 
ſevere in che chaſtiſement of his ſcholars. The | 
Court of Seſſion conſidering it to be dangerous 
to the intereſt of learning and education to leſſen 

the dignity of teachers, and make them 
afraid of too indulgent parents, inſtigated by 
the complaints of their children, reſtored him. 
His enemies have appealed 'to the Houſe of 
Lords, though the falary is only twenty pounds 
a year. I was Counſel for him here. 1 hope 

there will be a little fear of a ' reverſal; but T 
muſt beg to have your aid in my plan for ſup- 
porting the decree. It is a general. 22 and 


not a point of particular law. 
XR M X M * me 


6 Tam, „ bg f; 


Jauss Bosws 1.” 
a „ 75 
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To AES Boews LL, Ei. 
© DE AR SPR, % e 


„ 


* THAT you are coming ſo ſoon to 
town Jam very glad; and ſtill more glad that 
ou are ng as BY: advocate I think nothing 
__ fo to make your. lifs, paſs happily 
away, than that conſciouſneſs of your own va- 
lue which eminence in your profeſſion, will cer- 
wi er. If I can give you, any collateral 
elp,, I hope. you do not ſuſpect that it will be 


323 


wanting... My kindneſs for you has neither the 
merit of fingular, virtue, nor the reproach of 
ſingular prejudice. Whether to love you be 
right or wrong, I have many on my ſide ; Mrs. 
＋ Ends You, and: Mrs, Williams loves you, 
and, what would have inclined me to love you, 
I, hgd, been neutral, before, aner, great 
d Dr; Beattie. 
Ok D, Beate 1 mould bare thoughe 
ich Put that his jady puts bim ür 975 my 
| l is a, very. lovely woman. 
„The ejection which you come 0 to op- 
appears very cruel, unreaſonablę, and op- 
| a 1...hould. think e Galle, not de 
ubt. of, Jour ſucceſs. 
e Far better, her! am not ful- 
he recavered. e 0s bed, the men do 


eſtern voyage. But however. all = 

70 oy — r not, let us try to make each other 

appy when we meet, and not refer our pleaſure 
tant times or diſtant places. 

«© How comes it that. you tell me nothing of 

your lady? I hope to ſee her ſome time, and 
o then ſhall be glad to hear of her. 


“IJ am, dear Sir, &c. 


% March, 15, 1772. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


* 


to 
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To BI L Lavorom Eh near ily, 171. | 
A bels 81 Ry 5 oh | 17 i non 


& 14 
es 


4 1 CONGRATULATE. you and; Lady 
Rothes * on your little man, and hope you will 
all be many years happy together.. 
Poor Miſs Langton, can have little part in 
the jo oy of her family. | She this day called her 
aunt Langton to receive the ſacrament with her; 
and made me talk yeſterday on ſuch ſubjects as 
- ſuit her condition. It will probably be her via. 
ticum.. ] ſurely need not mention again that we 
AA: to ſee her mother. I am, Sir, 


''s tow 8 Four moſt humble ſarvand,.”. 


| 5 SAM. Jenn 
ah Et 14. 1775. by 


On the 21ſt of March, 1 was wi to find 
myſelf again in my friend's ſtudy, and was 

lad to ſee my old acquaintance Mr, Francis 
Barber, Who was now returned home. Dr. 
Johnſon received me — 4 a hearty welcome, 
faying, © 1 am glad are come, and glad 
you are come upon ſuch an fort „ (alluding to 
the cauſe of the ſchoolmaſter.) Bosw z. MY 
hope, Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very 
delicate matter to interfere between a maſter and 
his ſcholars: nor do I ſee how ou can fix the 
degree of ſeverity that a Pu vob may uſe.”” 
JonNsoN. Why, Sir, lt 550 fix the degree 
of obſtinacy and negligence of the ſcholars, 
you cannot fix the degree of ſeverity .of the 
maſter. © Severity muſt be continued until obſti- | 
nacy be ſubdued, and negligence | be cured.” 


- 3 Mr, W married as Counteſs \Dowager of Rothee. 
He 


14 
1772. 
Etat. 63. 
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He mentioned the ſeverity of Hunter, his own 
maſter. Sir, (ſaid I,) Hunter is a Scotch 
name: ſo it i ſeem this ſchoolmaſter who 


beat you ſo ſeverely was a Scotchman., I can 


now account for your prejudice againſt the 
Scotch.” JorxsoN. © Sir, he was not Scotch; 
and, abating his brutality, he was a very good 
maſter.” 

We talked 1 his two political pamphlets, 
The Falſe alarm,“ and“ Thoughts concern- 
ing Falkland's Tflands.” Johxs ON. Well, 
Sir, which of them did you think the beſt! po» 
BoswELL. I liked the ſecond beſt.” Jonx- 


80x. „ Why, Sir, I liked the firſt beſt ; and 


Beattie liked the firſt beſt. Sir, there is aſub- 
tlety of diſquiſition in the firſt, that is worth all 
the fire of the ſecond.” BosweLL. © Pray, 
Sir, is it true that Lord North paid you a viſit, 
and that you got two hundred a year in addition 
to your penſion ?”, ; JOHNSON. © No, Sir. Ex- 
cept what I had from the bookſeller, I did not 
get a farthing by them. And, between you and 
me, I believe Lord North is no friend to me.” 
BosWELL. vw How ſo, Sir?” Joanson. “ Why, 
Sir, you. cannot account for the fancies of 


men. —Well, bow does Lord Elibank? and how 


does Lord Monboddo? Boswt LL. © Very well, 
Sir. Lord Monboddo ſtill maintains the fuperi- 


ority of the ſavage life.” JoHns0N., * What 


ſtrange narrowneſs of mind now. is that, to 


think the things we have not known are better 


than the things which we have known.” Bs- 
WEIL I.. Why, Sir, that is a common preju- 
dice.“ Jo HN SGN. Yes, Sir; but a common 
prejudice ſhould not be found in one whoſe 
trade it is to rectify errour.“ 

A gentleman having come in who was to go 
as a Mate in the ſhip along with Mr. Banks Dr. 

* 
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Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnſon aſked what were the 
names of 'the ſhips deſtined for the expedition. 
The gentleman anſwered, they were once to be 
called the Drake and the Raleigh, but now 
they were to be called the Reſolution and the 
Adventure. JoynsoNn: ** Much better; for had 
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the Raleigh returned without going round the 


world, it would have been ridiculous. To give 
them the names of the Drake and the Raleigh 
was laying a trap for ſatire.” BOS WELL. Had 
not you ſome deſire to go upon this expedition, 
Sir?“ JoHnsoN. “ Why yes; but I ſoon laid 
it aſide. © Sir, there is very little of intellectual 
in the courſe. Beſides I fee but 2 ſmall diſtance, 
So it was not worth my while to go to ſee birds 
fly, which I ſhould not have ſeen fly; and fiſhes 
ſwim, which I ſhould not have ſeen ſwim,” 
The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnſon 
having left the room for ſome time, a debate 
aroſe between the Reverend Mr. Stockdale and 
Mrs. Deſmoulins, whether Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander were entitled to any ſhare of glor 
from their expedition. When Dr. Johnſon re- 
turned to us, I told him the ſubject of their dif- 
pute. JohNSoN. Why, Sir, it was properly 
for botany that they went out: I believe they 
thought only of culling of ſimples.“ 

I ma him for ſhewing civilities to Beat- 
tie. Sir, (ſaid he,) I ſhould thank you. We 
all love Beattie, Mrs. Thrale ſays, if ever ſhe 
has another huſband, ſhe'll have Beattie. He 
ſunk upon us that he was married; elſe we 
ſhould have ſhewn his lady more civilities. She 
is a very fine woman. But how can you ſhew 
civilities to a non- entity? I did not think he had 
been married. Nay, 1 did not think about it 


one way or other; but "IN did. not t tell u us of his 
lady 1 late.“ 2 „ 


He 
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He then ſpoke of St. Kilda, the moſt remote 
of the Hebrides, 1 told him, I thought of buy. 
ing it. Jonxsox. Pray do, Sir. We ſhall 

o and paſs a winter amid the blaſts there. We 
hall have fine fiſh; and we ſhall take ſome dried 
have a ſtrong built veſſel, and ſome Orkney 
men to navigate her. We muſt build a tolera- 
ble houſe :: but we may carry with us a wooden 
houſe.ready made, and requiring nothing but to 
be put up. Conſider, Sir, by buying St. Kilda, 
you may keep the people from falling into worſe 
hands. We muſt give them a clergyman, and 
he ſhall be one of Beattie's chooſing... He ſhall 


. 


be educated at Mariſchal College. Pl be your 


Lord Chancellor, or what you pleaſe.”  Bos- 


WELL. © Are you ſerious, Sir, in adviſing me 


to buy St. Kilda? for if you ſhould adviſe me 
to go to Japan, I believe I ſhould do it.“ Joun- 
oN.“ Why yes, Sir, I am ſerious. Bos- 
WEIL. Why then I'll ſee what can be done.“ 
I gave him an account of the two parties in 
the church of Scotland, thoſe for ſupporting 
the rights of patrons, independent of the peo- 
ple, and thoſe againſt it. 'Joiinson. It ſhould 
be ſettled one way or other. I cannot with well 
to a popular election of the clergy, when! con- 
ſider that it occaſions ſuch animoſities, ſuch un- 
worthy courting of the people, ſuch ſlanders 
between the contending parties, and other diſ- 
advantages. It is enough to allow the people to 
remonſtrate againſt the nomination of a miniſ- 
ter for ſolid reaſons;F (b ſuppoſe he meant he- 
rely. or immorfality,) He was engaged to dine 
abroad, and d me to return to him in the 


evening at nine, which I accordingly did. 


Me drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told 
us a ſtory of ſecond ſight, which happened in 
„ e Wales 
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Wales where ſhe was born. —He liſtened to it 1772. 
very attentively, and faid he ſhould' be glad to Foe 
have ſome inſtances of that faculty well authen- * of 
ticated. His elevated with for more and more 
evidence for ſpirit, in oppoſition: to the grovel- 
ing belief of materialiſm, led him to a love o 
of ſuch myſterious diſquiſſtions. He again juſt- 
y obſerved, that we could have no certainty of 
the truth of ſupernatural appearances, unleſs 
ſomething was told us which we could not 
know by ordinary means, or ſomething done 
which could not he done but by ſupernatural pow- 
er; that Pharoh in reaſon and juſtice required 
ſuch evidence from Moſes; nay, that our Savi- 
our ſaid, „If I had not done among them the 
works which none other nian did, they had not 
had fin.” He had faid in the morning, that 
Macaulay's Hiſtory of St. Kilda,” was very 
well written, except ſome foppery about liberty 
and flavery. I mentioned to him that Macau- 
lay told me, he was adviſed to leave out of his 
book the wonderful ſtory that upon the ap- 
proach of a ſtranger all the inhabitants catch 
cold; but that it had been ſo well authenticated, 
he determined to retain it. JohHNSON. “ Sir, 
to leave things out of a book, merely becauſe 
people tell you they will not be believed, is 
meanneſs. Macaulay acted with more magna- 
nimity.“ | ” 45 
Me talked of the Roman Catholick religion, 
and how little difference there was in eſſential 
matters between ours and it. JoHNsoN. 
True, Sir: all denominations of Chriſtians 
have really little difference in point of doctrine, 
though they may differ widely in external forms. 
There is a prodigious difference between the ex- 
ternal form of one of your Preſbyterian churches 
A iT in 
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in Scotland, and a church in Italy; yet the doc- 
trine taught is eſſentially the ſame.” 
I mentioned the petition to Parliament for re- 
moving the ſubſcription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. JohNsOoN. © It was ſoon thrown out. 
Sir, they talk of not making boys at the Uni- 
verlity {ubſcribe to. what they do not under- 
ſtand ; but they ought to conſider, that our 
Univerſities were founded to bring up members 
for the Church of England, and we muſt not 
ſupply our enemies with arms from our arſenal. 
No, Sir, the meaning of ſubſcribing is, not 
that they fully underſtand all the articles, but 
that they will adhere to the Church of England. 
Now take it in this way, and ſuppoſe that they 
ſhould only ſubſcribe their adherence to the 
Church of England, there would be ſtill the 
ſame difficulty ; for ſtill the young men would 
be ſubſcribing to what they do not underſtand. 
For if you ſhould aſk them, what do you mean 
by the Church of England? Do you know in 
what it differs from the Preſbyterian Church ? 
from the Romiſh Church? from the Greek 
Church ? from the Coptick Church? they could 
not tell you. So, Sir, it comes to the ſame 
thing.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, would it not 
be ſufficient to ſubſcribe the Bible?” JoHN SN. 
Why no, Sir; for all ſects will ſubſcribe the 
Bible; nay the Mahometans will ſubſcribe the 
Bible, for the Mahometans acknowledge Jzsus 
CHrHrisT, as well as Moſes, but maintain that 
Gop ſent Mahomet as a ſtill greater prophet 

than either.“ | 
I mentioned the motion to aboliſh the faſt of 
the 3oth of January, JohN SN. Why, Sir, 
I could have wiſhed that it had been a tempora- 
ry act, perhaps, to have expired with the cen- 
tury. I am againſt aboliſhing it; becauſe that 
would 
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would be declaring it was wrong to eſtabliſh it; 1772. 


but I ſhould have no objection to make an act, 
continuing it for another century, and then let- 
ting it expire“ h 

He diſapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill; 
* Becauſe (ſaid he,) I would not have the peo- 
ple think that the validity of marriage depends 
on the will of man, or that the right of a Kin 
depends on the will of man, I ſhould not have 
been againſt making the marriage of any of the 
royal family, without the approbation of King 
and Parliament, highly criminal.” 

In the morning we had talked of old families, 
and the reſpe& due to them. JornsoN. “ Sir, 
you have a right to that. kind of reſpect, and 
are arguing for yourſelf. I am for ſupporting 
the principle, and am diſintereſted in doing it, 
as I have no ſuch right,” BoswWELL. “ Why, 
Sir, it is one more incitement to a man to 


do well.” JonNsoN. “ Yes, Sir, and it is a mat- 


ter of opinion, very neceſlary to keep ſociety 
together. What is it but opinion, by which we 
have a reſpe& for authority, that prevents us, 
who are the rabble, from riſing up and pulling 
down you who are gentlemen from your places, 
and ſaying, We will be gentlemen in our 
turn? Now, Sir, that reſpe& for authority is 
much more eaſily granted to a man whole father 
has had it, than to an upſtart, and fo Society is 
more eaſily ſupported.” BoswELL. * Perhaps, 


Sir, it might be done by the reſpect belonging 


to office, as among the Romans, where the 
dreſs, the t9ga, inſpired reverence.” JOHNSON. 
Why, Sir, we know very little about the 
Romans, But, ſurely, it is much eaſier to re- 
ſpect a man who has always, had reſpect than to 
reſpect a man who we know was laſt year no 
better than ourſelves, and will beno better next 
year, In republicks there is not a reſpect for 

C 2 authority, 
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authority, but a fear of power.“ BosWELL. 
« At preſent, Sir, I think 15 55 ſeem to gain 
moſt reſpect.” Jonxsox. “ No, Sir, riches do 


not gain hearty reſpect; they only procure ex- 


ternal attention. A vary rich man, from low 
beginnings, may buy his election in a borough; 

but, caterrs paribus, a man of family will be 
preferred. People will prefer a man for whoſe 
father their fathers have voted, though they 
ſhould get no more money, or even leſs. That 


ſhews that the reſpect for family is not merely 


fanciful, but has an actual operation, If gen- 
tlemen of family would allow the rich upſtarts 
to ſpend their money profuſely, which they are 
ready enough to do, and not vie with them in 
expence, the upſtarts would. ſoon be at an end, 


and the gentlemen would, remain: but if the 


gentlemen will vie in expence ith the upſtarts, 


which is very fooliſh, they mult be ruined.” 
gave him an account of the excellent mi- 
mickry of a friend of mine in Scotland; ob- 
ſerving, at the ſame time, that ſome people 
thought it a very mean thing. JotNsoN. 


-_ Why, Sir, it is making a very mean uſe of 


a man's powers. But to be a good mimick, re- 
quires great powers, great acuteneſs of obſer- 
vation, great retention of what is obſerved, 
and great pliancy of organs, to repreſent what 
is obſerved. I remember a lady of quality in 
this town, Lady , who was a 
wonderful ber BY and uſed to m:ke me laugh 
immoderately. I have heard ſhe is now gone 
mad.” BoswELL. © lt is amazing how a mi- 
mick can not only give you the getures and 
voice of a perſon whom he repreſents ; but even 
Kg: a perſon would ſay on any particular ſub- 
Joh NSN. Why, Sir, you are to con- 
der that the manner and ſome particular 
phraſes 
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phraſes of a perſon do much to impreſs — 1722 
with an idea of him, and you are not ſure that >= 
he would ſay what the mimick ſays in his char 95: 
rater,” BoswELL. © I don't think Foote a 
good mimick, Sir.” Joanson. © No, Sir; 
lis imitations are not like, He gives you ſome- 
thing different from himſelf, but not the cha- 
racter which he means to aſſume. He goes out 
of himſelf without going into other people. He 
cannot take off any perſon unleſs he 1s very 
ſtrongly marked, ſuch as George Faulkner. He 
is like a painter, who can draw the portrait of a 
man who has a wen upon his face, and who, 
therefore, is eaſily known. If a man hops up- 
on one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg. But 
he has not that nice diſcrimination which your 
friend ſeems to poſſeſs. Foote is, however, 
very entertaining, with a kind of converſation 
between wit and buffoonery.” ??? 

On Monday, March 23, I found him buſy, 
preparing a fourth edition of his folio Dictiona- 
ry. Mr. Peyton, one of his original amanu- 
enſes, was writing for him. I put him in mind 
of a meaning of the word fide, which he -had 
omitted, viz. relationſhip ; as, father's fide, 
mother's ſide. He inſerted it. I aſked him if 
humiliating was à good word. He ſaid, he had 
feen it frequently uſed, but he did not know it 
to be legitimate Engliſh. He would not admit 
civilization, but only civility, With great defer- 
ence to him, I thought civilization, from to civi- 
lize, better in the ſenſe oppoſed to barbarity, 
than civility, as it is better to have a diſtin 
word for each ſenſe, than one word with two 
fenſes, which civiliiy is, in his way of ufing it. 
He ſeemed buſy about ſome ſort of chymical 
operation. I was entertained by obſerving how 
he contrived to ſend Mr. Peyton on an errand, a 

| | | without 
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without ſeeming to degrade him. Mr, Pey- 
ton, —Mr. Peyton,—will you be ſo good as to 
take a walk to 'Temple-bar ? You will there ſee 
a chymiſt's ſhop; at which you will be pleaſed 
to buy for me an ounce of oil of vitriol ; not 
ſpirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will coſt 
three half-pence. *? Peyton immediately went, 
and returned with it, and told him it coſt but 
a penny. 

I then reminded him of the e 8 
cauſe, and propoſed to read to him the printed 
papers concerning it. * No. Sir, (ſaid he,) I 


can read quicker than I can hear.” So read 


them to himſelf. 
After he had read for ſome time, we were 


- interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Kriſtrom, a 


Swede, who was tutor to ſome young gentle- 
men in the city. He told me, that there was a 
very good Hiſtory of Sweden, by Daline. 
Having at that time an intention of writin 
the hiſtory of that country, I aſked Dr. John- 
fon whether one might write a hiſtory of Swe- 
den without going hither. . Six, (id 
he,) one for common uſe.” 

We talked of languages. Johnſon obſerv- 
ed, that Leibnitz had made ſome progreſs in a 
work, tracing all languages up to the Hebrew. 
“Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) you would not ima- 
gine that the French four, day, is derived from 
the Latin diet, and yet nothing is more cer- 
tain; and the intermediate ſteps are very clear. 
From dies, comes diurnus. Diu is, by inaccu- 
rate ears or inaccurate pronunciation, eaſily 
confounded with giz; then the Italians form a 
ſubſtantive of the ablative of an adjective, and 
thence giurno, or, as they make it, giorno; 
which is readily contracted into giour, or jour.“ 
He obſerved, that the Bohemian language was 


true 
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true Sclavonick. The Swede ſaid, it had ſome 1772. 
ſimilarity with the German. JornsoN. pam mf 
„Why, Sir, to be ſure, ſuch parts of Sclayo- 3. 
nia as confine with Germany, will borrow 
German words; and ſuch parts as confine with 
Tartary, will borrow Tartar words,” 

He ſaid, he never had it properly aſcertained 
that the Scotch Highlanders and the Iriſh un- 
derſtood each other. I told him that my couſin 
Colonel Graham, of the Royal Highlanders, 
whom I met at Drogheda, told me they did. 
JohxNSsoN. © Sir, if the Highlanders under- 
ſtood Iriſh, why tranſlate the New Teſtament 
into Erſe, as was done lately at Edinburgh, 
when there is an Iriſh tranſlation ?” BoswELL. 
Although the Erſe and Iriſh are both dialects 
of the ſame language, there may be a good 
deal of diverſity between them, as between the 
different dialects in Italy.— The Swede went 
away, and Mr. Johnſon continued his reading * 
of the papers. I laid, ] am afraid, Sir, it is 
troubleſome to you.“ Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) 
1 do. not take much delight in it; but PI go 
through it.“ 

We went to the Mitre, wed dined in the 
room where he and I firſt ſupped together. He 
gave me great hopes of my caule. © Sir, 
(ſaid he,) the government of: a ichoolmaſter is 
ſomewhat of the nature of military govern- 
ment; that is to ſay, it muſt be arbitrary, it 

muſt. be exercifed by the will of one man, ac- 
cording to particular circumſtances. You muſt 
ſhew ſome learning upon this occaſion. You 
mult ſhew, that a ſchoolmaſter has a,preſcrip- 
tive right to beat; and that an action of aflault 
and battery cannot be admitted againſt kim, 
unleſs there is ſome great exceſs, ſome barbari- 
ty. This x man has maimed none. of his. boys. 
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1772. They are all left with the full exerciſe of their 


Eta. 6. 6 corporeal faculties. In our ſchools in England, 
if many boys have been maimed; yet I never 
heard of an action againſt a ſchoolmaſter on 
that account. Puffendorf, I think, maintains 
the right of a ſchoolmaſter to beat his ſcho- 
lars. 
n Saturday, March 27, I linvaladed to 
him Sir Alexander Macdonald, with whom he 
had expreſſed a with to be acquainted. He re- 
ceived him very courteoufly. 
„ Sir Alexander obſerved, ns the Chancelfors 
in England are choſen from views much inferi- 
our to Tall office, being choſing from tempora- 
xy political views. JohNsON. * Why, Sir, in 
ſuch a government as ours, no man is appoint- 
ed to an office becauſe he is the fitteſt for it, 
nor hardly in any government; becauſe there 
are ſo many connections and dependencies to 
be ſtudied. A deſpotick prince may chooſe a 
man to an office, merely becauſe he is the fit- 
teſt for i _ The King of Pruſſia may do it.“ 
SI A. I think, Sir, almoſt all great 
lawyers, ſuch at leaſt as have written upon 
j 1 law. have known only law, and nothing elſe.“ 
i | Juonxso N. Why no, Sir; Judge Hale was a 
il 2 lawyer, and wrote upon Jaw ; and yet he 
new a great mary other things, and has writ- 
ten upon other things. Selden too.” Sir A. 
+ Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. But was 
not Lord Coke a mere lawyer?” Jonxsox. 
* Why, I am afraid he was; but he would 
have taken it very ill if you had told him fo. 
He woyld have proſecuted you for ſcandal.” 
BoswELL. Lord Mansfield is not a mere 
lawyer.” JonhNsN. No, Sir. I never was 
in Lord Mansfield's company; but, Lord 
— was diſtinguiſned at the Univerſity. 


Lord 
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Lord Mansfield, when he came firſt to town, 2772. 


« drank champagne with the wits,” as Prior 
ſays. He was the friend of Pope.” Sig A. 
© Barriſters, I believe, are not ſo abuſive now 
as they were formerly, I fancy they had leſs 
law long ago, and ſo were obliged to take to 
abuſe, to fill up the time. Now they have ſuch 
a number of precedents, they have no occaſion 
for abuſe,” JornsoN. © Nay, Sir, they had 
more law long ago than they have now. As to 
_ precedents, to be ſure they will encreaſe in 
courſe of time; but the more precedents there 
are, the leſs occaſion is there Fr law; that is 
to ſay, the leſs occaſion is there for inveſtigating 
principles.” SIR A. © I have been Fee 
ſeveral Scotch accents in my friend Boſwell. 
doubt, Sir, if any Scotchman ever attains to a 
perfect Engliſh pronunciation.” JonunsoN. 
% Why, Sir, few of them do, becauſe they do 
not perſevere after acquiring a certain degree of 
it. But, Sir, there can be no doubt that they 
may attain to a perfect Engliſh pronunciation, 
if they will. We find how near they come to 
it; and certainly, a man who conquers nine- 
teen parts of the Scottiſh accent, may conquer 
the twentieth. But, Sir, when a man has get 
the better of nine tenths, he grows weary, he 
relaxes his diligence, he finds he has corre&ed 
his accent fo far as not to be diſagreeable, and 
he no longer defires his friends to tell him 
when he is wrong ; nor does he choofe to be 
told. Sir, when people watch me narrowly, 
and J do not watch myfelf, they will find me 
out to be of a particular county. In the ſame 
manner, Dunning may be found out to be a 
Devonſhire. man. So molt Scotchmen may be 
found out. But, Sir, little aberrations are of 
no diſadvantage. . I never catched Mallet in a 
| Ee, Scotch 
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your pronunciation is not offenſive.” With 


in this reſpect; not to ſpeak High Engliſh, as 
we are apt to call what is far removed from the 


diſguſting. A ſmall intermixture of provincial 
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Scotch accent; and yet Mallet, I ſuppoſe, was 
paſt five-and-twenty before he came to Lon- 


Upon another occaſion I talked to him on 
this ſubject, having myſelf taken ſome pains to 
improve my pronunciation, by the aid of the 
late Mr. Love, of Drury-lane theatre, when 
he was a player at Edinburgh, and alſo of old 
Mr. Sheridan. Johnſon ſaid to me, Sir, 


this conceſſion I was pretty well ſatisfied ; and 
let me give my countrymen of North-Britain 
an advice not to aim at abſolute perfection 


Scotch, but which is by no means good Fngliſh, 
and makes © the fools who uſe it,“ truly ridi- 
culous. Good Engliſh is plain, eaſy, and 
ſmooth in the mouth of an unaffected Engliſh 
gentleman. A ſtudied and factitious pronun- 
ciation, which requires perpetual attention, 
and impoſes perpetual conſtraint, is exceedingly 


peculiarities may, perhaps, have an, agreeable 
effect, as the notes of different birds concur in 
the harmony of the grove, and pleaſe more 
than if they were all exactly alike. I could 
name ſome gentlemen of Ireland, to whom a 
ſlight proportion of the accent and recitative of 
that country is an advantage. The ſame obſer- 
vation will apply to the gentlemen of Scotland, 
I do not mean that we ſhould ſpeak as abroad 
as a certain proſperous member of parliament 
from that country ; though it has been well ob- 
ſerved, that it has been of no ſmall uſe to 
him; as it rouſes the attention of the Houſe 
by its uncommonneſs; and is equal to tropes 
and figures in a good Engliſh ſpeaker.” 1 

| | would 
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would give as an inſtance of what I mean to re- 1772. 


commend to my countrymen, the pronuncia- 


tion of the late Sir Gilbert Elliot; and may 1 


3 to add that of the preſent Earl of 
archmont, who told me, with great good hu- 
mour, that the maſter of a ſhop in London, 
where he was not known, ſaid to him, I ſup- 
poſe, Sir, you are an American,” © Wh 
ſo, Sir,“ (ſaid his Lordſhip.) * Becauſe, Sir, 
(replied the ſhopkeeper,) you ſpeak neither 
Engliſh nor Scotch, but ſomething different 
from both, which I conclude is the language of 
America.“ | 

| BoswELL. It may be of uſe, Sir, to have 
a Dictionary to aſcertain the pronunciation.“ 
Jornson. © Why, Sir, my Dictionary ſhews 
you the accents of words, if you can but re- 
member them.” Bosweri. © But, Sir, we 
want marks to aſcertain the pronunciation of 
the vowels. Sheridan, I believe, has finiſhed 
ſuch a work.” Jotanson. . Why, Sir, conſi- 
der how much eaſier it is to learn a language 
by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan's 
Dictionary may do very well; but you cannot 
always carry it about with you: and, when you 
want the word, you have not the Dictionary. 
It is ike a man who has a ſword that will not 
draw. It is an admirable ſword, to be ſure : 
but while your enemy is cutting your throat, 
you are unable to uſe it. Beſides, Sir, what 
entitles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation of 
Engliſh ? He has, in the firſt place, the diſad- 
vantage of being an Iriſhman : and if he ſays 
he will fix it after the example of the beſt com- 
pany, why they differ among themſelves. I 1 
remember an inſtance: when I publiſhed the 
Plan for my Dictionary, Lord Cheſterfield told 
me that the word great ſhould be pronounced 
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1772. fo as to rhyme to ate; and Sir William 


Etat. 


Young fent me word that it ſhonld be pro- 


e. nounced fo as to ryhme to tt, and that none 


but an Iriſhman would pronounce it grate. 
Now here were two men of the higheſt rank, 
the one, the beſt Tpeaker in the Houſe of 
Lords, the other, the beſt ſpeaker in the Houſe 
of Commons, differing entirely. 

J again viſited him at night. Finding him 
in a very good humour, I ventured to lead him 
to the ſubje& of our ſituation in a future ſtate, 
having much curiofity to know his notions on 
that point. JounsoN. © Why, Sir, the hap- 
pineſs of an unembodied ſpirit will conſiſt 
in a conſciouſneſs of the favour of Gov, in the 
contemplation of truth, and in the poſſeſſion of 


felicitating ideas.” Bosw II. But, Sir, is 


there any harm in our forming to ourſelves 
conjectures as to the particulars of our happi- 
neſs, though the ſcripture has ſaid but very lit- 


tle on the fubject? We know not what we ſhall 


be.“ Jornson. © Sir, there is no harm. 
What philoſophy ſuggeſts to us on this topick 
is probable: what ſcripture tells us is certain. 
Dr. Henry More has carried it as far as philoſo- 
phy can. You may buy both his theological 
and philoſophical: works in two volumes folio, 
for about eight ſhillings.” BoSwELILI. One 
of the moſt pleaſing thoughts is, that we ſhall 
fee our friends again.“, Jonnson. © Yes, 
Sir; but you muſt conſider, that when we are 
become purely rational, many of our friend- 
ſhips will be cut off. Many friendſhips are 
formed by a community of ſenſual pleaſures: 
all theſe will be cut off. We form many 
friendſhips with bad men, becauſe they have 
agreeable qualities, and they can be uſeful to 
us; but, after death, they can no longer be of 
| uſe 
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uſe to us. We form many friendſhips by miſ- 1772. 
take, imagining people to be different from Tut 6; 
what, they really are, After death, we ſhall ſee . 
every one in a, true light, Then, Sir, they 
talk of our meeting our relations: but then all 
relationſhip is diſſolved; and we ſhall have no, 
regard for one perſon more than another, but 
for their real value. However, we ſhall either 
have the ſatisfaction of meeting our friends, or 
be ſatisfied without meeting them,” BoswWELL. 
« Yet, Sir, we ſee in ſcripture that Dives ſtill 
retained an anxious concern about his bre- 
thern.” JohN SON. Why, Sir, we mult ei- 
ther ſuppoſe that paſſage to be metaphorical, or 
hold with many divines, and all the Purgatori- 
ans, that departed ſouls, do not all, at, once ar- 
rive at the utmoſt perfection of which they are 
capable. Bos wEILI. I think, Sir, that is a 
very rational ſuppoſition,” JoHN so Why 
yes, Sir; : but we do not. know it is a true one. 
There is no harm in believing i it: but you muſt 
not compel, others to make it an article: of, 
faith, for it 1s not revealec Sys Bo8WELL. 
* Do you think, Sir, it is wrong in a man 
who holds the doctrine of purgatory, to pray 
for the fouls of his deceaſed friends? JonNSON. 
8 Why no, Sir.” Boswz LL. I have been 
told, that in the liturgy of the Epiſcopal: 
Church of Scotland, there was a form, of 
prayer for the dead,” JohN SN. “ Sir; it is 
not in the liturgy which Laud framed for the 
Epiſcopal Church of Scotland: if there is a 
liturgy older than that, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
it.” BoswELL. As to our employment. i in a 
future ſtate, the ſacred writings ſay little The 
Revelation, however, of St. John gives us 
many ideas, and particularly mentions. muſick. ws 
JotinsoN, 1 Why, Sir, ideas. muſt be given 
_ You: 
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177. you by means of ſomething which you know : 
cer and as to muſick, there are ſome philoſophers 
tat. Os. and divines who have maintained that we ſhall 
not be ſpiritualiſed to ſuch a degree, but that 
ſomething of matter, very much refined, will 
remain. In that caſe, muſick may make a part 
1 of our future felicity.“ 
ve Boswzl.l. © I do not know Viecher there 
| are many well-atteſted ſtories of the appear- 
| _ ance of ghoſts. You know there is a famous 
ſtory of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed 
to © Drelincourt on Death.” JornsoN. ot 
wh believe, Sir, that is given up, I believe the 
1 woman declared upon her death- bed that it was 
10 a lie.” BoswELL. © This objection is made 
againſt the truth of ghoſts appearing : that if 
they are in a ſtate of happineſs, it would be a 
puniſhment to them to return to this world ; 
and if they are in a_ſtate of miſery, it would 
| i be giving them a reſpite.” JohNSoN. Why, 
i Sir,.as the happineſs or miſery of unembodied 
my ſpirits does not depend upon place, but is intel- 
4 lectual, we cannot ſay that they are leſs happy 
1 or leſs miſerable by appearing upon earth.“ 
11 We went down between twelve and one to 
i Mrs. William's room, and drank tea. I men- 
| tioned that we were to have the remains of Mr. 
Gray, in proſe and verſe, publiſhed by Mr. 
Maſon. JonNSON. © 1 think we have had 
enough of Gray. I ſee they have publiſhed a 
1 ſplendid edition of Akenſide's works. One 
bad Ode may be ſuffered, but a number of 
them together makes one ſick.” BoswiLi. . 
„ Akenſide's diſtinguiſhed poem is his Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination :* but, for my part, I 
never could admire it ſo much as moſt people 
do.” JohNSON. Sir, I could not read it 
through.” BosweLL. I have read it through: 
but ] did not find any great power in it. 


I mentioned 
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I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whoſe trial 1772. 


Sir John Pringle had given me to read. Johx- 
SON. “ Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, an iron- 
monger at Wolverhampton; and he had a 
mind to make himſelf famous, by being the 
founder of a new ſe&, which he wiſhed much 
ſhould be called Elwallianss He held, that 
every thing in the Old Teſtament that was not 
typical, was to be of perpetual obſervance; 
and ſo he wore a ribband in the plaits of his 
coat, and he alſo worea beard. I remember I 
had the honour of dining in company with Mr. 
Elwal. There was one Barter, a miller, who 
wrote againſt him; and fo you had © The con- 
troverſy between Mr ELWAL and Mr. BAR- 
TER. To try to make himſelf diſtinguiſhed, 
he wrote a letter to King George the Second, 
challenging him to diſpute with him, in 
which he ſaid, George, if you be afraid to 
come. by yourſelf, to diſpute with a poor old 
man, you may bring a thouſand of your black- ' 
guards with you; and if you ſhould {till be 
afraid, you may bring a thouſand of your red- 
guards.“ The letter had ſomething of the im- 
pudence of Junius to our preſent King. But 
the men of Wolverhampton were not ſo inflam-. 
. mable as the Common Council of London; ſo 
Mr. Elwal tailed in his ſcheme of making him- 
ſelf a man of great conſequence.” | 
On Tueſday, March 31, he and I dined at 
General Paoli's. A queſtion was ſtarted, whe- 
ther the ſtate of marriage was natural to man. 
JoHNSsoN. © Sir, it is ſo far from being natural 
for a man and woman to live in a ſtate of mar- 
riage, that we find all the motives which the 
have for remaining in that connection, and the 
reſtraints which civiliſed ſociety impoſes to pre- 
vent ſeparation, are hardly ſufficient to keep 
| 2 them 
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ſtate, of nature a man and woman uniting toge- 
ther would. form a ſtrong and conſtant afſeQtion, 
by the mutual pleaſure each would receive; 
and that the fame cauſes. of diſſention would: 
not ariſe. between them, as occur between huſ- 
band and wife in a cixiliſd ſtate. JoHNsON. 
“Sir, they would have: diſſentions enough, 
though of another kind. One would chooſe 
to go a hunting in this wood, the other in that; 
one would chooſe to go fiſhing in this lake, the 
other in that; or, perhaps, one would chooſe 


to. go a hunting, when the other would chooſe 


to go a. fiſhing ; and ſo they would part. Be- 
ſides, Sir, a ſavage man and a. ſavage woman 
meet by chance; and when the man ſees ano- 


ther woman, that pleaſes him better, he will 


leave the firſt. 

We then fell into a diſquiſition whether there 
is any beauty independent of utility. The Ge- 
neral maintained there was not. Dr. Johnſon 
maintained that there was; and be inſtanced a 
coffee- cup which, he held in his hand, the 
painting of which, was of no real uſe, as the 

cup would hold the coffee equally well if plain; 


yet the painting was beautiful. 


We talked of the ſtrange cuſtom of ſwearing: 
in converſation... The General. ſaid, that all 
barbarous nations ſwore from a certain violence 
of temper, that could not be confined to earth, 
but was always reaching at the powers above. 
He ſaid, too, that there was greater variety of 
ſwearing, in proportion as there was a *** 
variety of religious ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnſon went home with me to my lodg- 
ings in Conduit-{treet-and drank-tea, previous 
to our going to the en which neither 
of us had ſeen before. 5 

He 
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He faid, © Goldfmith's Life of Parnell is 
poor; not that it is poorly written, but that he 
had poor materials : for nobody can write the life 
of a man, but thoſe who have eat and drunk and 
lived in ſocial intercourſe with him.““ 
I I faid, that if it was not troubleſome and pre- 
ſuming too much, I would requeſt him to tell 
me all the little circumſtances of his life ; what 
ſchools he attended, when he came to Oxford, 
when he came to London, &c. &c. He did 
not diſapprove of my curioſity as to theſe parti- 
culars; but faid, © They'll come out by degrees 
as we talk together.? 5 e 
He cenſured Ruff head's Life of Pope; and 
ſaid. he knew nothing of Pope, and nothing 
of poetry.” He praiſed Dr. Joſeph Warton's 
Eſſay on Pope; but ſaid, he ſuppoſed we ſhould 
have no more of it, as the authour had not 
been able to perſuade the world to think of 
Pope as he did. BosweLL. © Why, Sir, 
ſhould that prevent him from continuing his 
work? He is an ingenious Counſel, who has 
made the moſt of his cauſe : he is not obliged 
to gain it.” JoHNsoN. * But, Sir, there is a 
difference when the cauſe is of a man's own 
making.“ | 150 
We talked of the proper uſe of riches. 
JohN SON. If I'were a man of a great eſtate, 
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J would drive all the raſcals whom I did not 


like out of the county at an election.” 


l aſked him how far he thought wealth ſhould 


be employed in hoſpitality. JoRN SON. You 
are to conſider that ancient hoſpitality, of 
which we hear ſo much, was in- an uncommer- 
_ cial country, when men being idle, were glad 
to be entertained at rich men's tables. But in 
a commercial country, a buſy country, time 
becomes precious, and therefore hoſpitality is 
Tek IL, D | not 
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oo 63 room for a certain degree of it; and a man has 


a ſatisfaction in ſeeing his friends eating and 
drinking around him. But promiſcuous hoſpi- 
tality is not the way to gain real influence. 
You muſt help ſome people at table before 
others; you muſt aſk ſome people how they 


like their wine oftener than others. You there- 


fore offend more people than you pleaſe. _ You 
are like the French ſtateſman, who ſaid, when 
he granted a favour, * Pai fait dix mecontens et 
un ingrat.” Beſides, Sir, being entertained 
ever ſo well at a man's table, impreſſes no laſt- 
ing regard or eſteem. No, Sir, the way to 
make ſure of power and influence is, by lend- 
ing money confidentially to your neighbours at 
a {mall intereſt, or, perhaps, at no intereſt at 


all, and having their bonds in your poſleflion.”” 


BoswELL. ** May not a man, Sir, employ his 


riches to advantage in educating young men of 


merit?“ JoansoN. © Yes, Sir, if they fall in 
your way; but if it is underſtood that you pa- 
troniſe young men of merit, you will be har- 
raſſed with ſolicitations. You will have num- 


bers forced upon you who have no merit; ſome 


will force them upon you irom miſtaken partia- 
lity; and ſome from downright intereſted mo- 
tives, without ſcruple; and you will be diſgrac- 
. | 

Were I a rich man, I would propagate all 
kinds of trees that will grow in the open air. 
A green-houſe is childiſh. I would introduce 
foreign animals into the country; for inſtance, 
the rein- deer 8 : 


2 This project has ſince been realiſed. Sir Henry Lid- 
del, who made a ſpirited tcur into Lapland, brought two 
rein- deer to his eſtate in Ne where they bred; 
but the race has unfortunately periſnet. | 
| 1 . The 
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The converſation now turned on critical ſub- 1772. 


jets. JoHns0N. © Bayes, in The Rehear- 


only be diverting while that man was remem- 
bered. But I queſtion whether 1t was meant 
for Dryden, as has been reported; for we 
know ſome of the paſſages ſaid to be ridiculed, 


were written ſince the Rehearſal ; at leaſt a paſ- 


ſage mentioned in the Preface is of a later date.“ 
I maintained that it had merit as a general ſatire 
on the ſelf-importance of dramatick authors. 
But even in this light he held it very cheap. 
We then walked to the Pantheon. The firſt 
view of it did not ſtrike us ſo much as Rane- 
lagh, of which he ſaid, the coup d*oeil was the 
fineſt thing he had ever ſeen, The truth is, 
Ranelagh is of a more beautiful form ; more of 
it, or rather indeed the whole rotunda, appears 
at once, and it is better lighted. However, as 
Johnſon obſerved, we ſaw the Pantheon in time 
of mourning, when there was a dull uniformi- 
ty ; whereas we had ſeen Ranelagh when the 
view was enlivened with a gay profuſion of co- 
lours. Mrs. Boſville, of Gunthwait, in York- 


ſhire, joined us, and entered into converſation ' 


with us. Johnſon ſaid to me afterwards, ** Sir, 
this 1s a mighty intelligent lady.” : 

1 faid there was not half a guinea's worth of 
pleaſure in ſeeing this place. JonNSON. © But, 
Sir, there is halt a guinea's worth of inferiori- 
ty to other people in not having ſeen it.” Bos- 
WELL. © I doubt, Sir, whether there are many 
happy people here.” JoRHNSoN. Yes, Sir, 
there are many happy people here. There are 
many people here who are watching hundreds, 
and who think hundreds are watching them.“ 
D 2 Happening 


2 
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ſal,” is a mighty filly character. If it was in- MIR 
tended to be like a particular man, it could 
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now (addreſſing himſelf to me,) would have 
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Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguſſon, I 
preſented him to Dr. Johnſon. Sir Adam ex- 
preſſed ſome apprehenſion that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury. Sir, (ſaid John- 


fon,) I am a great friend to publick amule- 
ments; for they keep people from vice. You 


been with a wench, had you not been here. 
O! I forgot you were married.“ 
Sir Adam ſuggeſted, that luxury corrupts a 
people, and deftroy's the ſpirit of liberty. 

JonnsoN. * Sir, that is all viſionary. I would 
not give half a guinea to live under one form 
of government rather than another. It is of 
no moment to the happineſs of an individual. 
Sir, the danger of the abuſe of power is no- 
thing in a private man. What Frenchman is 
prevented from paſſing his life as he pleaſes ?”? 
SIR ADAM. But, Sir, in the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion it is ſurely of importance to keep up a 
tpirit in the people, ſo as to preſerve a balance 
againſt the crown.“ JohNsoN. “ Sir, I per- 
ceive you are a vile Whig.— Why all this child- 
iſh jealouſy of the power of the crown? The 
erown has not power enough. When I fay that 
all governments are alike, 1 conſider that in no 
government power can be abuſed long. Man- 
kind will not bear it. If a ſovereign oppreſſes 
his people to a great degree, they will riſe and 
eut off his head. There is a remedy in human 
nature againſt tyranny, that will keep us ſafe 
under every form of government. Had not 
the people of France thought themſelves ho- 
noured as ſharing in the brilliant actions of the 
reign of Lewis XIV. they would not have en- 
dured him; and we may ſay the fame of the 
King of Pruſlia's people.” Sir Adam introduc- 
ed the ancient Greeks and Romans. Jo#Nso0N. 
| „Sir, 
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& Sir, the maſs of both of them were barbari- 1772. 
ans. The maſs of every people muſt be barba- —— 
rous where there is no printing, and conſe- 6 
quently knowledge is not generally diffuſed. 
Knowledge is diffuſed among our people by the 
newſpapers.“ Sir Adam mentioned the ora- 
tors, poets, and artiſts of Greece. Joansow. 
Sir, I am talking of the maſs of the people. 
We ſee even what the boaſted Athenians were. 
The little effect which Demoſthenes's orations 
had upon . ſhews that they were barbari- 
ans.“ 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks; for 
he ſuggeſted a doubt of the propriety of 
Biſhops having feats in the Houſe of Lords. 
JonnsoN. “ How ſo, Sir? Who is more pro- 
per for having the dignity of a peer, than a 
Biſhop, provided a Biſhop be what he ought to 
be; and if improper Biſhops be made, that is 
not the fault of the Biſhops, but of thoſe who 

make them.” 

On Sunday, April 5, after attending divine 
ſervice at St. Paul's church, I found him alone. 
Of a ſchoolmaſter of his acquaintance, a native 

of Scotland, he ſaid, „He has a great deal of 
good about him; dut he is alſo very defective 

in ſome reſpects. His inner part is good, but 
his outer part is mighty aukward. You in 
Scotland do not attain that nice eritical ſkill in 
languages, which we get in our ſchools in 
England. I would not put a boy to him, 
whom I intended for a man of learning. But 
for the ſons of citizens, who are to learn a lit- 
tle, get good morals, and then go to trade, he 
may do very well.” 

I mentioned a cauſe in which I had Spotted 
as counſel at the bar of the General Aſſembly 
of the Church of Scotland, where a Probationer, 

(as 
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(as one licenſed to preach, but not yet ordain- 


HER np is called,) was oppoſed in his application to 


inducted, becauſe it was alledged that he had 
been guilty of fornication five years before. 
Johxsov. * Why, Sir, if he has repented, it 
is not a ſufficient objection. A man who 1s 
good enough to go to heaven, is good enough 
to be a clergyman.” This was a humane and 
liberal ſentiment. But the character of a cler- 


gyman is more ſacred than that of an ordinary 


Chriſtian. As he is to inſtruct with authori- 
ty, he ſhould be regarded with reverence, as 
one upon whom divine truth has had the effect 


to ſet him above ſuch tranſgreſſions, as men leſs 


exalted by ſpiritual habits, and yet upon the 
whole not to be excluded from heaven, 
have been betrayed into by the predomi- 
nance of paſſion. That clergymen may be 
conſidered as ſinners in general, as all men are, 
cannot be denied; but this reflection will not 
counteract their good precepts ſo much, as the 
abſolute knowledge vf their having been guilty 
of certain ſpecifick immoral acts. I told him, 
that by the rules of the Church of Scotland, 
in their © Book of Diſcipline,” if a ſcandal, as 
it is called, is not proſecuted for five years, it 
cannot afterwards be proceeded upon, © unleſs 
it be of a heinous nature, or again become fla- 
grant;” and that hence a queſtion aroſe, whe- 
ther fornication was a fin of, a heinous nature ; 
and that I had maintained, that it did not de- 
ſerve that epithet, in as. much as it was not one 
of thoſe fins which argue very great depravity 
of heart: in ſhort, was not, in the general ac- 
ceptation of mankind, a heinous fin. JohN. 
SON. “ No, Sir, it is not a heinous fin. A hei- 
nous fin is that for which a man is puniſhed 
with death or banifhment.” BoswELL, “But, 
585 e 2 Sir, 
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Sir, after I had argued that it was not a hei- 
nous fin, an old clergyman roſe up, and repeat- 
ing the text of ſcripture denouncing judgement 
againſt whoremongers, aſked, whether, conſi- 
dering this, there could be any doubt of forni- 
cation being a heinous fin, JoHN SON.“ Why, 
Sir, obſerve the word wwhoremonger. Every ſin, 
if perſiſted in, will become heinous. Whore- 
monger is a dealer in whores, as ironmonger is 
a dealer in iron. But as you don't call a man 
an ironmonger for buying and felling a pen- 
knife; ſo you don't call a man a whoremonger 
for getting one wench with child? 

I ſpoke of the inequality of the livings of the 
clergy in England, and the ſcanty provifions of 
ſome of the Curates, Joanson. © Why, yes, 
Sir; but it cannot be helped. You muſt confi» 
der, that the revenues of the clergy are not at 
the diſpoſal of the ſtate, like the pay of the ar- 
my. Different men have founded different 
churches ; and ſome are better endowed, ſome 
worſe, The State cannot interfere and make an 
equal diviſion of what has been particularly ap- 
propriated, Now when a clergyman has but a 


ſmall living, or even two ſmall livings, he can 


afford very little to a Curate.” | 

He ſaid, he went. more frequently to church 
when there were prayers only, than when there 
was alſo a ſermon, as the people required, more 
an example for the one than the other ; it being 
much eaſier for them to hear a ſermon, than to 
fix their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, 1 dined with him at 

Sir Alexander Macdonald's, where was a young 


officer in the regimentals of the Scots Royal, 


who talked with a vivacity, fluency, and preci- 
ſion ſa uncommon, that he attracted particular 
attention. * proved ta be the Honourable 
OE » Thomas 
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Thomas: Erſkine, youngeſt brother to the Earl 
of Buchan, who has fince riſen into ſuch bril- 
hall reputation at the bar in Weſtminſter 
all a 
Fielding being nad Johnſon exclaim- 
ed, he was a blockhead; ” and upon my ex- 
preſſing my aſtoniſhment at ſo ſtrange an afſer- 


tion, he ſaid, What I mean by his being a 


blockhead is, that he was a-barren raſcal.*? 
Bos wg II. Will you not allow, Sir, that he 
draws very natural pictures of human life!“ 
Jonnson. © Why, Sir, it is of very low life. 
Richardſon uſed to ſay, that had he not known 
who Fielding was, he ſhould have believed he 


Vas an oſtler. Sir, there is more knowledge 


of the heart in one letter of Richardſon's, than 
in all Tom Jones.“ I, indeed, never read 
* Joſeph: Andrews.” ERSK INE. Surely, Sir, 
Richardſon is very tedious.” JohNSõ. © Why, 

Sir, if you were to read Richardſon for the 
ſtory, your impatience would be ſo much fret- 
ted, that you would hang yourſelf. But you 


and read him for the ſentiment, and conſider 


the ſtory as only giving oecaſion to the ſenti- 
ment.” --] have already given my opinion of 
Fielding; but I cannot refrain from repeating 


here my wonder at Johnſon's exceſſive and un- 
accountable: depreciation of one of the beſt wri- 
ters that England has produced. Tom Jones?” 
has ſtood the teſt of publick opinion with fuch _ 


ſucceſs, as to have eſtabliſhed its great merit, 
both for the ſtory, the ſentiments, and the 
manners, and alſo the varieties of diction, ſo as 


to leave no doubt of its having an animated 


truth of execution throughout. 
A book of travels, lately publiſhed under the 


title of Coriat Junior, and written by Mr. Pa- 
. the aner was mentioned. John- 


| | fon 
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fon ſaid, this book was an imitation of Sterne, 772 
and not of Coriat, whoſe name Paterſon had 2 
choſen as a whimſical one. Tom Coriat, "IP 
(ſaid he,) was a humouriſt about the court of 
James the Firſt. He had' a mixture of learn- 
ing, of wit, and of buffoonery, He firſt tra- 
velled through Europe, and publiſhed- his tra- 
vels. He afterwards travelled on foot through 
Aſia, and had made many remarks ; but he 
died at Mandoa, and his remarks were loſt.” 
We talked of gaming, and animadverted on 
it with ſeverity. JoHnsoN. © Nay, gentlemen, 
let us not aggravate the matter. It is not ro- 
guery to play with a man who is ignorant of 
the game, while you are maſter of it, and fo 
win his money; for he thinks he can play better 
than you, as you think you can play better than 
he; and the ſuperior- ſkill carries 1t.” Ens. 
KINE. © He is a fool, but you are not a rogue.“ 
JohNsOoN. © That's much about the truth, Sir. 
It muſt be conſidered, that a man who only does 
what every one of the ſociety to which he be- 
longs would do, is not a diſhoneſt man. In the 
republick of Sparta it was agreed, that ſtealing 
was not diſhonourable, if not diſcovered. | I do 
not commend a ſociety where there is an agree- 
ment that what would not otherwiſe be fair, ſhall 
be fair; -but I maintain, that an individualof any 
ſociety, who praQtiſes what is allowed, is not a 
diſhoneſt man.” BosweLt. 80 then, Sir, 
you do not think ill of a man who wins perhaps 
forty thouſand pounds in a winter ?? JornsoN. 
« Sir, I do not call a gameſter a diſhoneſt 
man; but I call him an unſocial man, an un- 
profitable man. Gaming is a mode of trans- 
ferring property without producing any inter- 
mediate good. Trade gives employment to 
numbers, and ſo produces intermediate good.“ 


Mr. 
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1772 Mr. Erſkine told us, that when he was in the 
1 iſland of Minorca, he not only read prayers, 
ar os. but preached two ſermons to the regiment. He 
feemed to object to the paſſage in ſcripture where 
we are told that the angel of the Lord ſmote in 
one night forty thouſand Aſſyrians. Sir, (ſaid 
Johnſon,) you ſhould recollect that there was a 
ſupernatural interpoſition; they were deſtroyed 
by peſtilence. You are not to ſuppoſe that the 
angel of the Lord went about and ſtabbed each 
of them with a dagger, or knocked them on the 
head, man by man.? | 
After Mr. Erſkine was gone, a diſcuſſion took 
place, whether the preſent Earl of Buchan, 
when Lord Cardroſs, did right to refuſe to go 
Secretary of the Embaſſy to Spain, when Sir 
James Gray, a man * inferiour rank, went 
Ambaſladour. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, that perhaps 
in point of intereſt he did wrong; but in point 
of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander inſiſted 
that was wrong, and ſaid that Mr. Pitt in- 
tended it as an advantageous thing for him. 
«© Why, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) Mr. Pitt might 
think it an advantageous thing for him to make 
him a vintner, and get him all the Portugal 
trade; but he would have demeaned himſelf 
ſtrangely had he accepted of ſuch a ſituation, 
Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferiour 
was Ambaſſadour, he would have been a traitor 
to his rank and family.” „ 
I talked of the little attachment which ſub. 
ſiſted between near relations in London. Sir, 
(ſaid Johnſon,) in a country ſo commercial as 
ours, where every man can do for himſelf, 
there is not ſo much occaſion for that attach- 
ment. No man is thought the worſe of here, 
whoſe brother was hanged. In uncommercial 
countries, many of the branches of a — 
. | WUE 
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muſt depend on the ſtock ; ſo, in order to make 
the head of the family take care of them, they 
are repreſented as connected with his reputation, 


that, ſelf. love being intereſted, he may exert 
himſelf to promote their intereſt. You have 


firſt large circles, or clans; as commerce in- 
_ creaſes, the connection is confined to families. 


By degrees, that too goes off, as having become 


unneceſſary, and there being few opportunities 
of intercourfe. One brother is a merchant in 
the city, and another is an officer in the 
guards. How little intercourſe can theſe two 
have!“ 1 . 
_ IT argued warmly for the old feudal ſyſtem. 
Sir Alexander oppoſed it, and talked of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing all men free and independent. 
Joanson. © I == with Mr. Boſwell that 
there muſt be a high fatisfaftion in being a 
feudal Lord; but we are to confider, that we 
ought not to wiſh to have a number of men un- 
happy for the ſatisfaction of one.“ -I maintain- 
ed that numbers, namely, the vaſſals or fol- 
lowers, were not unhappy, for that there was a 
_ reciprocal ſatisfaction between the Lord and 
them: he being kind in his authority over 
_ they being reſpectful and faithful to 
im. XP | BETTE. 1 

On Thurſday, April 9, I called on him to 


beg he would go and dine with me at the Mitre 


_ tavern. He had reſolved not to dine at all this 
day, I know not for what reaſon ; and I was ſo 

unwilling to be deprived of his company, that I 
was content to ſubmit to ſuffer a want, which 


was at firſt ſomewhat painful, but he ſoon made 


me forget it; and a man is always pleaſed with 


himſelf when he finds his intellectual inclinati- 


ons predominate. 


He 


1 —— 
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He obſerved, that to reaſon too philoſophical- 
ly on the nature of prayer, was very unpro- 
fitable. _ „ 1 
Talking of ghoſts, he ſaid, he knew one 
friend, who was an honeſt man and a ſenſible 
man, who told him he had ſeen a ghoſt, old 
Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John's 
Gate. He ſaid, Mr. Cave did not like to talk 
of it, but ſeemed to be in great horrour when- 
ever it was mentioned. BosweLL. © Pray, 
Sir, what did he ſay was the appearance ?”? 
Jornson. „ Why, Sir, ſomething of a ſha- 
dowy being.“ eas | 
I mentioned witches, and aſked him what they 


properly meant. JohNSsoN. Why, Sir, they 


properly mean thoſe who make uſe of the aid of 
evil ſpirits.” BoswELL. © There is no doubt, 
Sir, a general report and belief of their having 
exiſted,” JounsoN.. © Sir, you have not only 
the general report and belief, but you have 


many voluntary ſolemn confeſſions.” He did 


not affirm any thing poſitively upon a ſubject 
which it 1s the faſhion of the times to laugh at 


as a matter of abſurd credulity. He only ſeemed 


— — 
, 


willing, as a candid enquirer after truth, how. 


ever ſtrange and inexplicable, to ſhew that he 
underſtood what might be urged for it. 
On Friday, April 10, I dined with him at 
General Qglethorpe's where we found Dr, 
Goldfmith. | 25 = | 
Armorial bearings having been mentioned, 
Johnſon ſaid, they were as ancient as the ſiege 
of Thebes, which he proved by a paſſage in one 
of the tragedies of Euripides, | 
I ſtarted the queſtion whether duelling was 
conſiſtent with moral duty, The brave old Ge- 


\ 3 Seethis curious queſtion treated by him with moſt acute 
ability, © Journal of a 'Tour to the Hebrides,” zd edit. p. 33. 
neral 
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neral fired at this, and ſaid, with a lofty air, 
* Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his 
honour.” GoLpsmita, (turning to me.) I 


aſk you firſt, Sir, what you would do if you 


2 were ironed ??* I anſwered I ſhould think it 


neceſlary to fight. Why then (replied Gold- 
ſmith,) that ſolves the queſtion.” JornsoN. 
„No, Sir, it does not ſolve the queſtion. It 
does not follow that what a man would do 1s 


” 


1772. 
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therefore right.” I ſaid, I wiſhed to have it 


ſettled, whether duelling was contrary to the 
| laws of Chriſtianity. Johnſon immediately en- 
tered on the ſubject, and treated ir in a maſterly 
manner; and ſo far as I have been able to re- 
collect, his thoughts were theſe: © Sir, as men 


become in high degree refined, various cauſes - 


of offence ariſe}; which are. conſidered to be of 
ſuch importance, that life muſt be ſtaked to 


atone for them, though in reality they are not 


| fo. A body that has received a very fine poliſh 
may be eaſily hurt. Before men arrive at this 


artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour 


he lies, his neighbour tells him he lies; if one 
gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives 
him a blow: but in a ſtate of highly poliſhed ſo- 
ciety, an affront is held to be a ſerious injury. 
It muſt, therefore, be reſented, or rather a duel 
muſt be fought upon it; as men have agreed to 
| baniſh from their ſociety one who puts up with 
an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, 
it is never unlawful to fight in ſelf-defence. He, 
then, who fights a duel, does not fight from 
paſſion againſt his antagoniſt, but out- of 
ſelfe- defence; to avert the ſtigma of the 
world, and to prevent himfelf from being driven 
out of ſociety. I could wiſh that there was not 
that Pry of refinement ; but while ſuch 


notions, | 
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notions prevail, no doubt a man may lawfully 
fight a duell.“ 

Let it be remembered, that this juſtification 
is applicable only to the perſon who receives an 
affront. , All mankind muſt condemn: the 4 
greſſor. 
The General told us, that when he was a very 
young man, I think only fifteen, ſerving under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was fitting in a 
company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. 
The Prince took up a glaſs of wine, and, by a 


fillip, made ſome of it fly in Oglethorpe's face. 


Here was a nice dilemma. To have challenged 


him inſtantly, might have fixed a quarrelſome 
character upon the young ſoldier: to have taken 


no notice of it might have been conſidered as 
cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his 


eye upon the Prince, and ſmiling all the time, 
as if he took what his Highneſs had done in jeſt, 


ſaid, Mon Prince, — (I forget the French 
words he uſed, the purport however was,) 
That's a good joke; but we do it much bet- 


ter in England; and threw a whole glaſs of 
wine in the Prince's face. An old General who 
lat by, ſaid, PI a bien fait, mon Prince, vous 
Pavez commenct; ;” and thus all ended 1 in . {| 


humour. 


Dr. Johnſon ſaid, <* Pray, General, give us 
an account of the fiege of Bender. 4 Upon 
which the General, pouring a little wine upon 


- the table, deſcribed every thing with a wet 


finger: Here were we, here were the Turks,“ 
&c. &c. Johnſon liſtened 8 the cloſeſt at- 
tention, 

A queſtion was Larted, * far people who 
difagree i in any capital point can live in friend- 
_ ee Johnſon ſaid they might. Gold- 

ſſtmith 
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idem welle atque idem nolle—the ſame likings and . 
the ſame e JoRN SOON. Why, Sir, * 
you muſt ſhun the ſubje& as to which you diſ- 
agree. For inſtance, I can live very well with 
Burke: I love his knowledge, his genius, his 
diffuſion, and affluence of converſation ; but 1 
would not talk to him of the Rockingham party.“ 
 -GoLDs8MITH. © But, Sir, when people live to- 
gether who have ſomething as to which they 
diſagree, and which they want to ſhun, they will 
be in the ſituation mentioned in the ſtory of 
Bluebeard; You may loek into all the cham- 
bers but one.” But we ſhould have the greateſt 
inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of 
that ſubject.'' Johnson, (with a loud voice.) 
*“ Sir, I am not ſaying that 50% could live in 
friendſhip with a man from whom you differ as 
to ſome point: I am only ſaying that I could do 
it. You put me in mind of Sappho in Ovid.“ 
Soldſmith told us, that he was now buly in 
Writing a natural hiſtory, and, that he might 
have full leiſure for it, he had taken lodgings 
at a farmer's houſe, near to the ſix mile-ſtone, 
on the Edgeware-road, and had carried down 
his books in two returned poſt-chaiſes. He faid, 
he believed the farmer's family thought him an 
odd character, ſimilar to that in which the Spec- 
tator appeared to his landlady and children: he 
was The Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, the tranſlator 
of “ The Luſiad,“ and I, went to viſit him at 
this place a few days afterwards. He was not 
at home; but having a curioſity to ſee his apart- 
ment, we went in and found curious ſcraps of 
deſcriptions of animals, ſcrawled upon the walls 
with a black lead pencil. | 
The ſubje& of ghoſts having been introduced, 
| Johnſon repeated what he had told me of a _ 
5 
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of his, an honeſt man and a man of ſenſe, having 
afſerted to him that he had. ſeen an apparition. 
* Goldſmith told us, he was aſſured by his bro- 
ther, the Reverend Mr. Goldſmith, that he alſo 
had ſeen one, General Oglethorpe told us; that 
Pendergraſt, an officer in the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's army, had mentioned to many of his 
friends that he ſhould die on a particular day. 
That upon that day a battle took place with the 
French; that after it was over, and Pendergraſt 
was {till alive, his brother officers, while they 
were yet in the field, jeſtingly aſked him where 
was his prophecy now. Pendergraſt gravely 
anſwered, I ſhall die, notwithſtanding what 
you ſee.” Soon afterwards there came a ſhot. 
from a French battery, to which the orders for 
a ceſſation of arms had not yet reached, and he 
was killed upon the ſpot. Colonel Cecil, who 
took poſſeſſion of his effects, found in his pocket. 
book the following ſolemn entry: . 

[Here the date.] Dreamt - or 
Sir John Friend meets me: (here the very day 
on which he was killed was mentioned.) Pen- 
dergraſt had connected with Sir John Friend, 
who was executed for high treaſon. General 
Oglethorpe ſaid, he was in company with Colonel 
Cecil when Pope. came and -enquired into the 
truth of this ſtory, | which made a great noiſe 
zt the time, and was then confirmed by the 
Colonel. 

On Saturday, l 1 1, he appointed me to 
come to him in the evening, when he ſaid he 
ſhould be at leiſure to give me ſome aſſiſtance 


4 


Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus: Was 
told by an apparition ;” the writer being probably uncertain 
whether he was aſleep or awake when his mind was impreſſed 
with the ſolemn preſentiment with which the fact afterwards 
happened ſo wonderfully to correſpond, | 


for 
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Campbelltown, for whom I was to appear in the Meat, 6 


Houſe of Lords. When I came, |. found him 


_ unwilling to exert himſelf. I prefſed him to 


- write down his thoughts upon the ſubject. He 
: faid, © here's no occaſion for my writing. Sy 
talk to you.” He was, however, at laſt 
vailed on to dictate to me, while 1 wrote 1 
follows: 
- hs charge i is, that he has uſed nails, 
rate and cruel correction. Correction, in itſelf, 
is not cruel; children, being not reaſonable, 
can be governed only by fear. To impreſs this 
fear, is therefore one of the firſt duties of thoſe 
who have the care of children. It is the duty 
of a parent; and has never been thought incon- 
ſiſtent with parental tenderneſs. It is the duty 


of a maſter, who is in his higheſt exaltation 


when he is loco parentis. Yet, as good things 
| become evil by exceſs, correction, by being im- 
moderate, may become cruel. But when is 
correction immoderate? When it is more fre- 
quent or more ſevere than is required ad monen- 
dum et docendum, for reformation and inſtre- 
tion. No ſeverity is cruel which obſtinacy 
makes neceſſary; for the greateſt cruelty would 


be to deſiſt, and leave the ſcholar too careleſs 


for indtrodtion; and too much hardened for re- 
proof. Locke, in his treatiſe of Education, 
_ mentions a mother, with applauſe, who whipped 
an infant eight times before ſhe had ſubdued it; 
for had ſhe ſtopped at the ſevent act of corretti- 
on, her daughter, ſays he, would have been 
ruined. The degrees of obſtinacy in young 
- minds are very different; as different mult be 
the degrees of perſevering ſeverity. A ſtubborn 
ſcholar muſt be corrected till he is ſubdued. 
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muſt be either unbounded licence or abſolute 
authority. The maſter who puniſhes, not only 
conſults the future happineſs of him who is the 
immediate ſubject of correction; but he propa- 
gates obedience through the whole ſchool, and 


eſtabliſhes regularity by exemplary juſtice. The 


- victorious obſtinacy of a ſingle boy would make 


his future endeavours of reformation or inſtruc- 


tion totally ineffectual. Obſtinacy, therefore, 
muſt never be victorious. Vet, it is well known, 
that there ſometimes occurs a ſullen and hardy 


reſolution, that laughs at all common puniſh- 


ment, and bids defiance to all common degrees 


of pain. Correction muſt be proportioned to 


occaſions. The flexible will be reformed by 


gentle diſcipline, and the refractory muſt be 


ſubdued by harſher methods. Ihe degrees of 
ſcholaſtick, as of military puniſhment, no ſtated 
rules can Ae n It muſt be enforced till it 
overpowers temptation ; till ſtubbornneſs be- 
comes flexible, and perverſeneſs regular. Cuſ- 


tom and reaſon have, indeed, ſet ſome bounds 


to ſcholaſtick penalties. The ſchoolmaſter in- 
flicts no capital puniſhments ; nor enforces his 
edicts by either death or TRE The civil 
law has wiſely determined, that a maſter who 
ſtrikes at a ſcholar's eye hall be conſidered as 
criminal. But puniſhments, however ſevere, 
that produce no laſting evil, may be juſt and 


reaſonable, becauſe they may de neceſſary. Such 


have been the! puniſhments uſed by the reſpon- 


atem. No ſcholar has gone from him either 


Tod, for he inflicted nothing beyond pre- 


blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or pow- 


ers injured or impaired: They were irregular, 


and he puniſned them: they were obſtinate, 
and he inforced his puniſhment. But however 


provoked, he never exceeded the limits of mo- 


ſent 
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: ſent Pain ; 5 and how much of that was required, 
Ino man is fo little able to determine as thoſe. 
3 ho have determined againſt him; — the parents 
of the offenders. It has been laid, that he uſed 
* unprecedented and improper inſtruments of cor- 
irection...,.,,Ot. this accuſation the meaning is not 


very eaſy. to be found. No inſtrument of cor- 


,jrechon is more proper than another, but as it 
is better adapted to produce. preſent pain with- 
out laſting miſchief, . Whatever were his inſtru- 
ments, no laſting ) miſchief has, enſued; and 

therefore, however unuſual, in. hands ſo cauti- 
ous they were proper. It has been objected, 
that the reſpondent admits the charge of cruelty, 
by producing no evidence to confute it. Let it 
be conſidered, that. his. ſcholars are either diſ- 

9 oe erſed at large. in the world, or continue to in- 

habit the place in Which they were bred. Thoſe 
who are diſperſed cannot be found; thoſe who 

remain are the ſons, of his perſecutors, and are 
not likely to 1 5 a man to whom their fa- 
thers are enemies. If it be ſu poſed that the 
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.. enmity of their. fathers proves the juſtice of the 


Tl 
1772. 
* 


. 


A 


8 charge, it muſt be conſidered how often expe- 


rience ſhews us, that men who are angry on one 


ground will accuſe on another; with how little 


kindnels, in a town of low trade, a man who 
lives by learning is regarded; and how impli- 
citly, where the inhabitants are not very rich, a 
rich man is harkened to and followed. In A 
place like Campbelltown it is eaſy for one of the 
principal inhabitants to make a party. It i 18 eafy 


for that party to heat themſelves with imaginary 


Brierances. It is eaſy for them to -opprelſs 
a man poorer than themſelves; and natural to 


| ; affert the. dignity | of riches, by perſiſting in op- 


preſſion. The argument which attempts to 
prove the 1 e of, eder Mn 18 bis 


1 


ſchool 
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ſchool, by alledging that he has loſt the confi- 
dence 'of the people, is not the ſubject of juri- 
* dical conſideration; for he is to ſuffer, if he 


muſt ſuffer, not for their judgment, but for his 


own actions. It may be convenient for them to 
have another maſter; but it is a convenience of 


their own making. "It would be likewiſe con- 
venient for him to find another ſchool ; but this 
convenience he cannot obtain.—The queſtion is 
not what is now convenient, but what is general- 
ly right. If the people of Campbelltown be diſ- 


trefled by the reſtoration of the reſpondent, they 
are diſtreſſed only by their own fault; by tur- 
bulent paſſions and unreaſonable defires ; by 


tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice 
which virtue has ſurmounted.” to 


“ This, Sir, (ſaid he,) you are to turn in 


your mind, and make the beſt uſe of it you can 
in your ſpeech.” 


Of our friend e he ad, = Sir, he is 


ſo much afraid of being unnoticed, that he often 


talks merely leſt you ſhould forget that he is in 
the company.” BoswELL. © Yes, he ſtands 
forward. ?? ſohN SON. *© True, Sir : but F a 
man is to ſtand forward, he ſhould wiſh to do it 


not in an aukward poſture, not in rags, not ſo 
das that he ſhall only be expoſed to Tidicule.”” 


BoswELL: © For my part, I like very well to 


| hear honeſt Goldſmith talk away careleſsly.“ 


” JounsoN.. © Why yes, Sirz 52275 he ſhould not 
like to hear himſelf.” 


On Tueſday, April 14, the decree of the 


Court of Seſſion in the ſchool-maſter's cauſe was 
* reverſed in the Houſe of Lords, after a ver 
eloquent ſpeech by Lord Mansfield, who ſhewed 
- himſelf an adept in ſchool diſcipline, but I 
thought was too rigorous towards my client. 
On the Ong of the next day 1 ſupped with 


Dr. 
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Dr. Johnſon, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 1772. 
in the Strand, in company with Mr. 1 Kat 63. 
and his brother-in-law, Lord Binning. Ir : 
peated a ſentence of Lord Mansfield's peech, 5 
of which, by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the ſo- 
licitor on the other ſide, who obligingly allowed 
me to compare his note with my own, I have a 
full copy : © My Lords, ſeverity 1 is not the way 
to govern either boys or men.“ Nay, (ſaid 
Johnſon,) it is the way to govern them. 1 know 
not whether it be the way to mend them.“ 
1 talked of the recent expulſion of ſix ſtudents. 
from the Univerſity of Oxford, who were me- 
thodiſts, and would not deſiſt from publickly 
praying and exhorting. JonxNsoN. © Sir, that 
expulſion was extremely juſt and proper. What 
have they to do at an Univerſity who are not 
willing to be taught, but will preſume to teach? 
Where is religion to be learnt but at an Univer- 
ſity? Sir, they were examined, and found to be 
mighty ignorant fellows.” BoswzlL. © But, 
was it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am 
told they were good beings ?” Jonnson. © Sir, 
I believe they might be good beings; but they 
were not fit to be in the Univerſity of Oxford. 
A cow is a very good animal in the field ; but 
we turn her out of a garden.” Lord Elibank | 
uſed to repeat this as an illuſtration uncommonly 
happ 
| '; of calling Johnſon forth to talk, and 
exerciſe his wit, though I ſhould myſelf be the 
object of it, I reſolutely ventured to undertake 
the defence of convivial indulgence in wine, 
though he was not to-night in the moſt genial 
humour. After urging the common plauſible 
topicks, I at laſt had recourſe to the maxim, 
in vino veritas; a man who is well warmed with 
wine will * truth. Johxso N, 15 * Why, Sir, 
thar 
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that may be an argument for drinking; g. if 3 you! 
ſuppoſe men. in general to be lars. But, ir 2 
I would not, keep company with a fellow WBG 
lyes as long as he is ſober, and whom you muſt“ 
make e before you can get a word of truth“ 
out of him . 21 
. Mr. Langton told us he'\ was about t to eſtabliſh” 
a ſchool upon his eſtate, but it had been lug- 
geſted to him, that it might have a tendency: to 
make the people leſs induſtrious. 'JoHN808; 
* No, Sir. While learning to read and. Write 
is. a diſtinction, the few who have that, diflincti. 
on may be the leſs inclined to work: but when 
every body learns to read and write, it is no 
longer a diſtindion. A man Who has a laced' 
waiſtcoat is too fine a man to Work; but if every 
body had laced waillcoats, we ſhould have peo- 
ple working in laced wailtcoats. . "There are no, 
people whatever more induſtrious, none who 
work more, than our manulacturers; ; yer they 
Have, all learnt, to read and write. Sir, you 
muſt not Ae doing a thing immediately 
ood, from fear of remote evil; from fear o 
its being abuſed. A man who has candles ma 
ſit up too late, which he wo uld not do if he had 
ngt candles; but nobody will deny that the art 
Fs C: ndles,. by which li ht is continued 
valuable Artaza d ought to be preſer ved. 3; 
TERS IP 254 Sir, would it not be better 
to follow. Nature ; an and go to bed and riſe juſt 
as Nature - Hives. us light or with: holds ip 


2 


1 45 Mrs. Piozzi, in Yer « Anecdotes,” has given an _ 


neous account of this incident, as of man 14 others. 


retends to relate it from recollection, as if ſhe herſelf 2 
preſent; when the fact is, that it was communicated to 


her by me. 'She has repreſented it as a \ peronglings and the 
true point has eſcaped her. 


J OHNSON. 
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Jorwsov. <« No, Sir ; for then we ſhould have 
no kind of equality in the partition of our time 
between ſleeping and waking. It would be very 
different in different ſeaſons and in different 
places. In ſome of the northern parts of Scot- 
land how little light 1 is there in the depth of 
winter! Par 

We talked of Tacitus, and hazarded an opi- 
nion, that with all his merit for penetration, 
ſhrewdneſs of judgment, and terſeneſs of exprel- 
ſion, he was too compact, too much broken in- 
to hints, as it were, and therefore too difficult 
to be underſtood. To my great ſatisfaction Dr. 


55 


I 772. ̃ 
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At at. 21 


Johnſon ſanctioned this opinion. Tacitus,” 


> 


Sir ſeems to me rather to have made notes for 
an hiſtorical ' work, "oh to have written a 
hiſtory *. 52 e | Fob ps 
At this time it appears flow his 186 Paid 
and Meditations,” that he had been more than 
commonly diligent in religious duties, particu- 
larly in reading the holy ſcriptures. It was Paſ- 
fion Week, that folemn ſeaſon which the Chrif- 
tian world has appropriated to the commemo- 
ration of the myſteries of our redemption, and 
during which, whatever embers: of religion are 


in our breaſts,” will be en into Pine 


warmth. 


J paid him mort viſits! both on Friday and . 


Saturday, and ſeeing his large folio Greek Teſ- 
tament before him, beheld him with a reveren- 
tial awe, and would not intrude upon his time. 
While he was thus employed to ſuch good pur- 
Re. and while his friends 1 in their intercourſe 


TE 


It is abril, that Lord Monbodds, Ty on ac- 


cecunt of his reſembling Dr. Johnſon in ſome particulars, 


Fogte called an Elzevir 2225 of him, has, by coincidence 
em * in and Progreſs of Language, 


Nan Aa with 


8 
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with him conſtantly found a vigorous intellect 
and a lively imagination, it is melancholy to 
read in his private regiſter, My mind is un- 
ſettled and my memory confuſed. I have of late 
turned my thoughts with a very uſelels earneſt-⸗ 
neſs upon paſt incidents. I have yet got no 
command over my thoughts; an unpleaſing in- 
cident is almoſt certain to hinder my en 7 
What philoſophick heroiſm was it in him to 
appear with ſuch manly fortitude to the world, 
while he was inwardly ſo diſtreſſed! We may 


ſurely believe that the myſteriaus principle of 


being made perfect through ſuffering,“ Was 
ta be ſtrongly exemplified in bim. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Eaſter-day, Ge, 
nee Paoli and I paid him a viſit before dinner, 
We talked of the notion that blind perſons can 
diſtinguiſh colours by the touch. Johnſon ſaid, 
that Profeſſor Sanderſon mentions his having at- 
tempted to do it, but that he found he was aiming 
at an impoſſibility ; that to be ſure a difference 
in the ſurface makes the difference of colours; 


but that difference is ſo fine, that it is not ſenſi- 


ble to the touch! The General, mentioned jug- 
glers and frandulens gamſters, who could know 
cards by the touch. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, the 
cards uſed by ſuch; [perſons muſt. be leſs poliſhed 
than ours commonly are.“ 
We talked of fqunds, The: Genetal faid, 


there was no beauty in a ſimple ſound but only 


in an harmonious. compoſition of ſounds. 1 
preſumęd to differ from this opinion, and men- 
tioned the ſoft and ſweet ſound of a fine woman's 
voice. Johmsox. No, Sir, if a ſerpent or a 
toad uttered it, you would think it ugly.“ 
Bos w LI. So you would think, Sir, were a 


ef 


beautiful 
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beautiful tune to be uttered by one of thoſe ani. 
mals.” . JoansoN. * No, Sir, it would be ad- 
mired, We have ſeen fine fidlers whom we 
liked as little as toads,” (laughing). 

Talking on the ſubject of taſtein the arts, heſaid, 
that difference of taſte was, in truth, difference of 
ſkill. BoswEeLL. © But, Sir, is there not a quality 
called taſte, which conliſts merely in perception 
or in liking ? For inſtance, we find people differ 
much as to. what is the beſt ityle of Engliſh com- 
poſition. Some think Swift's the belt ; others 
prefer a fuller and grander way of writing. 
JonysoN, © Sir, you muſt firſt define what you 
mean by ſtyle, e you can judge who has 
a good taſte in ſtyle, and who has a bad. The 
two claſſes of perſons whom you have mentioned 
don't differ as to good and bad. They both 

agree that Swift has a good neat ſtyle; but one 
loves a neat ſtyle, another loves a ſtyle of more 
ſplendour. In like manner, one loves a plain 
coat, another loves a laced coat; but neither 

will deny that each is good in its kind.? 

While I remained in London this ſpring, I 
was with him at ſeveral other times, both by 


himſelf and in company. I dined with him 


one day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in 
the Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, 
and Dr, Vanſittart of Oxford. Without ſpecify- 
ing each particular day, I have preſeryed the 
following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection in his Preface to 


FShakſpeare againſt Garrick, to whom we can- 


not but apply the following paſſage: © I col- 


lated ſuch copies as I could procure, and wiſhed 
for more, but have not found the collectors of 


theſe rarities very communicative.“ I told him, 
that Garrick had complained to me of it, and 
had vindicated himſelf by aſſuring me, that John 


fon 
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1-72. ſon was made welcome to the full uſe of his col 
Fai 63, le&ion, and that he left the key of it with a 
3: ſervant, with orders to have'a fire and every 
convenience for him. I found Johnſon's notion 
was, that Garrick wanted to be courted for 
them, and that, on the contrary, Garrick 
ſhould have courted” him, and ſent him the 
plays of his own accord; But, indeed, confi- 
lering the ſiovenly and careleſs manner in 
which books were treated by Johnſon, it could 
not be expected that ſcarce and valuable edi- 
tions ſhould have been lent to him. | 
A gentleman having to fome of the uſual ar- 
u a for drinking added this: You know, 
ir, drinking drives away care, and makes us 
forget whatever is difagreeable. Would not 
you allow a man to drink for that reaſon? 4 
JohxsoN. © Yes, Sir, if he ſat next you,” | 
I exprefled a liking for Mr. Francis Oſborne's 
1 Oh and aſked him what he thought of that 
writer. He anſwered, % A conceited fellow. 
Were a man to write ſo now, the boys would 
throw ſtones at him.“ He however did not al- 
ter my opinion of a favourite authour, to 
whom I was firſt directed by his being quoted in 
© The Spectator, and in whom 1 have found 
| much ſhrewd and lively ſenſe, expreſſed indeed 
 - ms ſtyle ſomewhat, quaint, which, however, 1 
do not diſlike, His book has an air of origina- 
lity. We figure to ourſelves an ancient t gentle 
man talking to us. 
When one of his friends ae e to main- 
tain that a country gentleman might contrive to 
L his life very àgreeably, © Sir, (aid. he,) 
ou cannot give me an inſtance of any man who 
1s permitted to lay out his own time, contriving 
not to have tedious hours.” This obſervation, 


r xd eas. 


| 
| 
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| 


however, is equally applicable to gentlemen who 
: live i in cities, and are of no profeſſion. 5 ; 


: | | He 
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Hef ſaid, e there is no permanent national 
character; it varies according to circumſtances. 


Alexander the Greit Frept India: now e 63. 


Turks ſweep Greece 


A learned gentleman i in the cbuiſe of” 
converiation wiſhed to inform us of this ſimple 
fact; that the ounfel upon the circuit at 
Shiewulbury were much bitten by fleas, took, 
IAuppoſe, feven'or eight minutes in relating it 
circumſtantially. He in a plenitude of phraſe” 
told us, that large bales of woollen cloth were 
lodged in the town-hall; - that by reaſon of 
this, fleas neſtled there in prodigious numbers; — 
that the lodgings of the Counlel were near to the 
town-Hhall; - and that thoſe little animals moved 
from plate to place with wonderful agility. John- 
ſon ſat in great impanence till the gentleman had 
finiſhed his tedious narrative, and then burſt 
out, lt is a pity, Sir, that you have not ſeen 
a lion ; for a flea has taken you ſuch a time, 
that 4 lion muſt have fer ved you 4 rwelve⸗ 
month . 

He would not ano Scotland to detive any 
credit from Lord Mansfield; for he was educat- 


ed in England. Much (ſaid he,) may be 


made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young.” 
Talking of a modern hiſtörlan and a modern 
moraliſt, he faid, < There is more thought in the 
moraliſt than in the hiſtorian.” There is but a 
ſhallow ſtream of thought in hiſtory. „ Bos- 
WELL, “ But farely, Su, an hiſtorian has re- 
flection. Jofinson, “ Why yes, Sir; and fo 
has a cat when ſhe catches a mouſe for her kit- 
ten. But ſhe cannot write like the vs 


neither can the hiſtorian.” 


* Mis Pi22l, to whom I told this anecdote, has ten 


it, as if the gentleman had given © the nan 120 ſory of the 


mouſe.” See her Anecdotes, 


He 
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He ſaid, © 1 am, very unwilling to read the 
manuſcripts of authors, and give them my opi- 
nion. If the authors who apply to me have. 
money, I bid them boldly print without a 
name; if they have written in order to get 
money, I tell them to go to the bookſellers, and. 
make the beſt bargain they can.“ BosweLL. 
« But, Sir, if a bookſeller ſhould. bring you 2 
manuſcript to look 'at.!'*—JoHN80N.. ** Why, ' 
Sir, 1 would defire the: bookſeller to take it 
away. of K 

101 mentioned a friend 3 mine h bad refid- 
ed long in Spain, and was: unwilling to return to 


Britain. | JoHns0N. «© Sir, he is attached to 


ſome woman. BosWELL. I rather believe, 
Sir, it is the fine climate which keeps him 
there. JouxsOx. <« Nay, Sir, how can you 
talk ſo,? What is climate. to happineſs ? Place 
me in the heart of Afia, ſhould I not be exiled? 
What proportion does climate bear to the com- 
plex ſyſtem of human life. You may adviſe 
me to go and live at Bologna to eat ſauſages. 
The ſauſages there, are the beſt in the world: 
they loſe much by being carried.” _ 
On Saturday,, May 9, Mr. Dempſter and L 
ind: agreed to dine by; ourſelves at the Britiſh 
coffee-houſe. | Johnſon, on whom I happened to 
call in the morning, ſaid, he would join us, 
which he did, and we ſpent a very mal as day, | 
though I recollect but little of what paſſed. 
He ſaid, Walpole Was a miniſter given by 
the King to the people: Pitt was a miniſter 
warn by the. people 0 the King, —as an ad- 
un 39. 
g 8 The misfortune 4 Goldſmith i in 8 
tion is this: he goes on without knowing how he 

is to get off. His genius is great, but his Know- 
ledge is ſmall. As they ſay of n EA man, 

8 it 
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it is a pity he is not rich; we may ſay of Gold- 1772. 
ſmith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He would EA gz. 
not keep his knowledge to himſelf.“ * 
ö Before leaving London this year, I conſulted 
him upon a queſtion purely of Scotch law. It 
was held of old, and continued for a long peri- 
od, to be an eſtabliſhed principle in that law, 
that whoever intermeddled with the effects of a 
perſon deceaſed, without the interpoſition of le- 
gal authority to guard againſt embezzlement, 
ſhould be ſubjected to pay all the debts of the 
deceaſed, as having been guilty of what was 
technically called virious intromiſſion. The 
Court of Seſſion had gradually relaxed the 
ſtrictneſs of this principle, where the inter- 
ference proved had been inconſiderable. In a 
caſe * which came before that Court the preced- 
ing winter, I had laboured to perſuade the 
Judges to return to the ancient law. It was my 
own ſincere opinion, that they ought to adhere 
to it: but I had exhauſted all my powers of 
reaſoning in vain. Johnſon: thought as I did; 
and in order to aſſiſt me in my application to 
the Court for a reviſion and alteration of the 
judgment, he dictated to me the following ar- 
gument: 5 | 
„This, we are told, is a law which has its 
force only from the long practice of the Court; 
and may, therefore, be ſuſpended or modified 
as the Court ſhall think proper. 
„Concerning the power of the Court to 
make or ſuſpend a law, we have no intention 
to inquire. It is ſufficient for our purpoſe that 
every juſt law is dictated by reaſon; and that 
the practice of every legal Court is regulated by 
equity. It is the quality of reaſon to be invari- 


9 Wilſon againſt Smith and Armour. 
able 
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1772, able and conſtant; and of equity, to give to one 


—— — 
Etat. 63. 


man what, in the ſame caſe, is given to another. 
The advantage which humanity derives from 
law is this: that the law gives every man a rule 


of action, and preſeribes a mode of conduct 
which ſhall entitle him to the ſupport and pro- 
tection of ſociety. That the law may be a rule 
of action, it is neceſſary that it be known z—it 
is neceſſary, that it be permanent and ſtable. 


The law is the meaſure of civil right; but if 


the meaſure be changeable, the extent of the 
thing meaſured never can be ſettled. |.  - 
Jo permit a law to be modified at diſcre- 


tion, is to leave the community without law. 


It is to withdraw the direction of that publick 
wiſdom, by which the deficiencies of private 


underſtanding are to be ſupplied. It is to ſuffer | 


1228 
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the raſh and ignorant to act at diſcretion, and 


then to depend for the legality of that action 


on the ſentence of the Judge. He that is thus 
governed, lives not by law, but by opinion; 
not by a certain rule to which he can apply his 


intention before he acts, but by an uncertain 


and variable opinion, which he can never know 
but after he has committed the act on which 
that opinion ſhalt be paſſed. He lives by a law 
(if a law 1t be,) which he can never know be- 
fore he has offended it. To this caſe may be 
juſtly applied that important principle, miſera 


eſt ſervitus ubi jus eſt, out incognitum aut vagum. 


If Intromiſſion be not criminal till it exceeds a 
certain point, and that point be unſettled, and 


conſequently different in different minds, the 
right of Intromiſſion, and the right of the Cre- 


ditor ariſing from it, are all jura vaga, and, 
by conſequence, are jura incognita; and the re- 


ſult can be no other than a LN ſervitus, an 
aft 34s — 
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| uncertainty concerning the event of action, a 772. 
Tervile dependance on private opinion. 8. 
It may be urged, and with great plauſibili- _—_ 
ty, that there may be Intromiſſion without 
fraud ; which, however true, will by no means 
| jultify an occaſional and arbitrary relaxation of 
the law. The end of law is protection as well 
as vengeance, Indeed, vengeance is never uſed 
but to ſtrengthen protection. That ſociety only 
is well governed, where life is freed from dan- 
ger and from ſuſpicion; where poſſeſſion is ſo 
_ eltered by ſalutary prohibitions, that violation 
is prevented more frequently than puniſhed. 
Such a prohibition was this, while it operated 
with its original force. The creditor of the 
deceaſed was not only without loſs, but without 
fear. He was not to ſeek a remedy for an in- 
jury ſuffered; for injury was warded off. 
e As the law has been ſometimes adminiſter- 
ed, it Jays, us open to wounds, becauſe it is 
imagined to have the power of healing. To 
puniſh fraud when it is detected, is the proper 
act of vindictive juſtice; but to prevent frauds, 
and make puniſhment unneceſſary, is the great 
g employment of legiſlative wiſdom. To permit 
Intromiſſion, and to puniſh fraud, is to make 
law no better than a pitfall. To tread upon 
the brink is ſafe; but to come a ſtep further is 
deſtruction. But, ſurely, it is better to encloſe 
the gulf, and hinder all acceſs, than by encour- 
aging us to advance a little, to entice us after- 
_ wards a little further, and let us perceive our 
folly only by our deſtruction. | 
As law ſupplies the weak with adventitious 
ſtrength, it likewiſe. enlightens the ignorant 
with extrinſick underſtanding. Law teaches us 
to know when we commit injury, and when we 
ſuffer it. It fixes certain marks upon actions, 


by 
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by which we are admoniſhed to do or to for- 
bear them. Qui ſibi bene temperat in licitis, ſays 
one of the fathers, nunquam cadet in illizita. 
He who never intromits at all, will never in- 
tromit with fraudulent intentions. 

« The relaxation of the law againſt vicious 
intromiſſion has been very favourably repreſent- 
ed by a great maſter of juriſprudence ', whofe 


words have been exhibited with unneceſſary 


pomp, and ſeem to be conſidered as irreſiſtibly 


deciſive. The 7 moment. of his authority 
makes it neceflary to examine his poſition, 
Some ages ago, (ſays he,) before the ferocity 


of the inhabitants of this part of the iſland was 


ſubdued, the utmoſt ſeverity of the civil law 
was neceſſary, to reſt!ain individuals from plun- 


dering each other. Thus, the man who inter- 


meddled irregularly with the moveables of a 
perſon deceaſed, was ſubjected to all the debts 
of the deceaſed without limitation. This makes 


a branch of the law of Scotland, known by the 


name of vicicus intromiſſion ; and ſo rigidly was 


this regulation applied in our Courts of Law, 


that the moſt trifling moveable abſtracted mald 


jide, ſubjected the intermeddler to the pn tow. 
confequences, which proved in many inſtances 


a moſt rigorous puniſhment. But this ſeverity 
was neceſſary, in order to ſubdue the undiſci- 


plined nature of our people. It is extremely 
| remarkable, that in proportion to our improve- 


ment in manners, this regulation has been gra- 
dually ſoftened, and applied by our ſovereign 


Court with a ſparing hand.“ 


find myſelf under a necelſit of obſerv- 
ing, that this learned and judicious writer has 


not urge diſtinguiſhed the deficiencies and 


* Lord T's in his «® ' Hiſtorical Law Tracts ?: 
demands 
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8 of the different conditions of human 1772. 
life, which, from a degree of ſavagenels and 5 
independence, in which all laws are vain, paſſes Aue 
or may paſs, by innumerable gradations, to a 
ſtate of reciprocal benignity, in which laws ſhall 
be no longer neceflary. Men are firſt wild and 
unſocial, living each man to himſelf, taking 
from the weak, and loſing to the ſtrong. in 
their firſt coalitions of ſociety, much of this 
original ſavageneſs is retained. Of general 
happineſs, the product of general confidence, 
there is yet no thought. Men continue to pro- 
ſecute their own advantages by the neareſt way; 
and the utmoſt ſeverity of the civil law is ne- 
ceſſary to reſtrain individuals from plundering 
each other. The reſtraints then neceſſary, are 
reſtraints from plunder, from acts of publick 
Violence, and undiſguiſed oppreſſion. - | he fe- 
rocity of our anceſtors, as of all other nations, 
produced not fraud but rapine. They had not 
yet learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. 
As manners grow more poliſhed, with the | 
knowledge of good, men attain likewiſe dexte- 
rity in evil. Open rapine becomes leſs fre- 
quent, and violence gives way to cunning. 
Thoſe who before invaded paſtures. and ſtormed 
houſes, now begin to enrich themſelves by une- 
qual contracts and fraudulent intromiſſions. It 
is not againſt the violence of ferocity, but the 
circumventions of deceit, that this law was 
framed; and I am afraid the increaſe of com- 
merce, and the inceſſant ſtruggle for riches 
which commerce excites, give us no proſpect 
of an end ſpeedily to be expected of artifice 
and fraud. It therefore ſeems to be no very 
concluſive reaſoning, which connects thoſe two 
. 6357-60) Wh the nation is become 308: terg- 
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cious, and therefore the laws againſt fraud and 
coven ſhall be relaxed.“ 

Whatever reaſon may have ee the 
Judges to a relaxation of the law, it was not 


that the nation was grown leſs fierce; and, I 


am afraid, it cannot be affirmed that it is grown 


leſs fraudulent: 


«© Since this law has been repreſented as Ti- 
gorouſly and unreaſonably penal, it ſeems not 
improper to conſider what are the conditions 
and qualities that make the juſtice or propriety 
of a penal law. 

To make a penal law reaſonable and juſt, 

two conditions are neceſſary, and two proper. 

It is neceſſary that the law ſhould be adequate 
to its end; that if it be obſerved, it ſhall pre- 
vent the evil againſt which it 1s directed. It i is, 
ſecondly, neceſſary that the end of the law be of 
ſuch importance, as to deſerve the ſecurity of a 
penal ſanction. The other conditions of a pe- 
nal law, which though not abſolutely neceſſary, 
are to a very high degree fit, are, that to the 
moral violation of the law there are man 

temptations, and that of the phyſical, obſervance 


there is great facility. 


“ All theſe conditions apparently concur to 
juſtify the law which we are now conſidering. 
Its end is the ſecurity of property ; and proper- 
ty very often of great value. The method by 
which it effects the ſecurity is efficacious, be- 


cauſe it admits, in its original rigour, no gra- 


dations of injury; but keeps guilt and inno- 


cence apart, by a diftin&t and definite limita- 
tion. He that intromits, is criminal; he that 


intromits not, is innocent. Of the 5 ſecon- 


"ME confderations it cannot be denied that 


both are in our favour. The temptation to in - 
tromit is n and ſtrong; ſo ogy and 41 


frequent, 
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| 33 and vigilance of caution, to withſtand 


its prevalence; and the method by which a 


man may-entitle himſelf to legal intromiſſion is 
ſo open and ſo facile, that to neglect it is a proof 
of fraudulent intention: for why ſhould a man 
omit to do (but for reaſons which he will not 
confeſs,) that which he can do ſo eaſily, and 
that which he knows to be required by the law? 
If temptation were rare, a penal law might be 
deemed unneceſſary. If the duty enjoined by 
the law were of difficult performance, omiſſion, 
though it could not be juſtified, might be pitied. 
But in the preſent cafe, neither equity nor com- 
paſſion operate againſt it. A uſeful, a neceſſa- 
ry law is broken, not only without a reaſonable 
motive, but with all the inducements to obe- 
dience that can be derived from ſafety and faci- 
N 06 e eee e f earn 


PR 


AÆtat. 63. 


I therefore return to my original poſition, 


that a law, to have its effect, muſt be perma- 


nent and ſtable. It may be ſaid, in the lan- 


guage of the ſchools, Lex non recent majus et 
minus, — we may have a law, or we may have 


no law, but we cannot have half a law. We 


mult either have a rule of action, or be permit- 


ted to act by diſcretion and 1 chance. Deviations 
from the law muſt be uniformly puniſhed, or 
no man can be certain when he ſhall be ſafe. 


That from the rigour of the original infti- 


tution this Court has ſometimes departed can- 


not be denied. But, as it is evident that fach 


deviations, as they make law uncertain, make 
life unſafe, T hope, that of departing from it 
there will now be an end; that the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors will be treat-d with due rever- 

ence; and that conſiſtent and ſteady deciſions 
will furniſh the people with a rule of action“ 
F 2 and 
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and leave fraud and fraudulent. intromiſſion no 


future hope of impunity or eſcape.” ith! 
With ſuch comprehenfion of mind, and ſuch 


clearneſs of penetration, did he thus treat a 
ſubje& altogether-new to him, without any other 


preparation than my having ſtated to him the 


arguments which had been uſed on each ſide of 
the queſtion. His intellectual powers appeared 
with peculiar luſtre, when tried againſt thoſe of 


a writer of ſo much fame as Lord Kames, and 
that too in his Lordſhip's own department. 
This maſterly argument, after being prefaced 


and concluded with ſome ſentences of my own, 


and garniſhed with the uſual formularies, was 


aQually printed and laid before the Lords of 


Seſſion, but without ſucceſs. My reſpected 


friend Lord Hailes, however, one of that ho- 
nourable body, had critical ſagacity enough to 


diſcover a more than ordinary hand in the Peti- 
tion. I told him that Dr. Johnſon had favoured 


me with his pen. His Lordſhip, with wonder- 
ful acumen, pointed out exactly where his com- 
Poſition began, and where it ended. But thatT 


may do impartial juſtice, and conform to the 


great rule of Courts, Suum cuigue tribuito, I 
muſt add, that their Lordſhips in general, 
though they were pleaſed to call this © a well- 
drawn paper, ah a 


A erred the former very inferi- 
our petition, which I had written ; thus confirm- 
ing the truth of an obſervation made to me by 


one of their number, in a merry mood: * My 
dear Sir, give yourſelf no trouble in the com- 
poſition of the papers you preſent to us, for in- 
deed, it is caſting pearls before ſwine.” 

I I renewed my ſolicitations that he would this 


year accompliſh his long. intended viſit to Scot- 
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25 Jamzs Bosw L, 20 
„% DxzAR SIR, 


« THE regret has not been little 
with which I have miſſed a journey fo pregnant 
with pleaſing expectations, as that in which 1 
could promiſe myſelf not only the gratification 
of curioſity, both rational and fanciful, but the 
delight of ſeeing thoſe whom I love and eſteem, 
CSS M0 he TS RR morn 
the courſe of things, that I could not come; i 
and ſuch has been, I am afraid, the ſtate of my 
body, that it would not well have ſeconded my 
inchnation. My body, I think, grows better, 
and I refer my hopes to another year; for ] am, 
very ſincere in my deſign to pay the viſit, and 
take the ramble. In the mean time, do not 
omit any opportunity of keeping up à favoura- 
ble opinion of me in the minds of any of my 


friends. Beattie's book is, 1 believe, every 


day more liked; at leaſt, I like it more, as [ 
look more upon it. 

Tl am glad if you got credit by your cauſe, 
and am yet of opinion that our cauſe was good, 
and that the determination ought to have been 


in your favour. Poor Haſtie, I think, had but 
his deſerts. 


« You promiſed to get me a little Pindar, 


and may add to it a little Anacreon. 


The leiſure which I cannot enjoy, it will 


be a pleaſure to hear that you employ upon the 
_ antiquities ' of the feudal eſtabliſhment. The 
whole ſyſtem of ancient tenures is gradually 
_ paſſing away; and T wiſh. to have the know- 
ledge of it preſerved adequate and complete. 
For ſuch an inſtitution makes a very important 
part of the hiſtory of mankind. Do not forget 


a deſiin 
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' 1772. a defign fo worthy of a ſcholar who ſtudies the 


Conn mm 
tat, 63 


laws of his country, and of a gentleman who 


may naturally be curious to know the condition 
of his own anceſtors. EXT 


76 J am, dear Sir, 25 
Vours with great affection. 
nn SAM. JOHNSON.“ 
Auguſt, 3, 1772: Want e ieh 


To Dr. JohN SsON. Ji 
2 | Edinburgh, Dee. 25, 1772. 
„„ LE, 
DET, ON S CSS -: 
Els much diſappointed that you 
did not come to Scotland laſt autumn. Howe- 
ever, I muſt own that your letter prevents me 
from complaining ; not only becaule J am ſenſi- 
ble that the ſtate of your health was but too 
good an excuſe, but becauſe you write in a 
rain which ſhews that you have agreeable 


V4 Ly 


views of the ſcheme which we have fo long pro- 


poſed. 


4% ee | 
„ I communicated to Beattie what you ſaid 
of his book in your laſt letter to me. He writes 
to me thus: © You judge very rightly in ſuppoſ- 
ing that Dr. Johnſon's favourable opinion of 
my book mult give me great delight, Indeed 


it is impoſſible for me to ſay how much I am 


gratified by it; for there is not a man upon 
_ earth whoſe good opinion I whuld be more am- 


bitious to cultivate. His talents and his virtues 
I reverence more than any words can expreſs. 


The extraordinary civilities, (the paternal at- 
tentions 1 ſhould rather ſay,) and the many in- 


ſtructions I have had the honour to receive from 


him 
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| 
him, will to me be a perpetual fource of pleaſure 772. 
in the recollection. 5 


Dum memor ipſe mei dum ſpiritus hos reget artus. 


© I had ſtill ſome thoughts, while the ſummer 
laſted, of being obliged to go to London on 
ſome little buſineſs ; otherwiſe I ſhould certainly 
have troubled him with a letter ſeveral months 
ago, and given ſome vent to my gratitude and 
admiration. This I intend to do, as ſoon as I 
am left a little at leiſure. Mean time, if you 
have occaſion to write to him, I beg you will 
offer him my moſt reſpe&ful compliments, and 
aſſure him of the ſincerity of my attachment and 
the warmth of my gratitude.?õ0 
| „ = „ „ 


e James BOoS WELL.“ 


In 1773 his only publication was an edition of 15753. 
his folio Dictionary, with additions and cor- 
rections; nor did he, ſo far as is known, furniſh 
any productions of his fertile pen to any of his 
numerous friends or dependants, except the 
Preface“ to his old amanuenſis Macbean's Dic- 
tionary of ancient Geography.“ His Shakſpeare, 
indeed, which had been received with ieh 
approbation by the public, and gone throug 
ſeveral editions, was this year re- publiſned by 
George, Steevens, Eſq. a gentleman not only 
deeply: fkilled in ancient learning, and of very 
extenſive: reading in Engliſh literature, eſpeci- 
ally the early writers, but at the ſame time of 
- acute diſcernment and elegant taſte. It is 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, that by his great and 
8 9 Fah 
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valuable additions to Dr. Johnſon's work, he 
— juſtly obtained conſiderable reputation: 


Diviſum imperium cum Jove Cæſar habet. 
To Jams ah nr 4! 


6 1 Sin, 


1:6 T nave read your kind latter much wore 
| than the elegant: Pindar which it accompanied. 
I am always glad to find myſelf not forgotten, 
and to be forgotten by you would give me 
great uneaſineſs. My northern friends have 
never been unkind to me: I have from you, 
dear Sir, teſtimonies of affection, which 1 have 
not often been able to excite; and Dr. Beattie 
rates the teſtimony which J was deſirous of pay- 
ing to his merit, much higher than I ſhould have 
thought it reaſonable to expect. 

have heard of your maſquerade What 
ſays your Synod'to ſuch innovations? I am not 
ſtudiouſly ſcrupulous, nor do I think a maſque- 
rade either evil in itſelf, or very likely to be 
the occaſion of evil; yet as the world thinks it 
a very licentious relaxation of manners, I would 

not have been one of the i maſquers in a 
country where no maſquerade had ever been 
before 5 
A new <lition of my great Dictionary is 
printed, from a copy which I was perſuaded to 
reviſe; but having made no preparation, I was 
able to do very little. Some ſuperfluities I have 
expunged, and ſome faults I have correQed, and 
here and there have ſcattered a remark ; but the 
main fabrick of the work remains as it was. I 
| had looked very little into it ſince 1 wrote it, 


There had been maſquerades in Scorand before; but not 
for a very long .ime. 
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and, I chink. I found it full as often better, as 
worle, than 1 expected. 

“ Baretti and Davies have had a Farious 
quarrel; a, quarrel, I think, irreconcileable. 
Dr. Goldſmith has a new comedy, which is ex- 
pected in the ſpring. No name is yet given it. 


73 
_T713: 
tat. 64. 


The chief diverſion ariſes from a ſtratagem by . 


which a lover is made to miſtake his future ta- 
ther in-law's houſe for an inn. 1his, you ſee, 
borders upon farce. The dialogue is quick and 
gay, and the incidents are ſo prepared as not to 
ſeem improbable. 

« I am ſorry that you loſt your cauſe of Tn. 
tromiſſion, becauſe I yet think the arguments on 
your ſide unanſwerable. But you ſeem, I think, 
to ſay that you gained reputation even by your 
defeat; and reputation you will daily gain, if 


you keep Lord Auchinleck's precept in your 


mind, and endeavour to conſolidate in your 
mind a firm and regular ſyſtem of law, inſtead 
of picking up occaſional fragments. | 

“ My health ſeems in general to improve; 
but I have been troubled. for many weeks with 
a vexatious catarrh, which is ſometimes ſuffici- 
ently diſtreſsful. J have not found any great 
effects from bleeding and phyſick; and am 


afraid, that I muſt expect help from brighter 


days and ſofter air. 
« Write to me now and then; and whenever 
any good befalls you, make haſte to let me 


know it, for no one e will Tejoice at it more than, 


. | 
505 Your mol bumble ent, | 


8 SA. Jounson, 
a London, Feb. 24, 1773. A 


Vou continue to ſtand very high in the 
favour of Mrs. Thrale.“ | 


On 
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On Saturday, April I. the day after my ar- 


' rival in London this year, I went to his houſe 
late in the evening, and fat with Mrs. Williams 


till he came home. I found in the London 
Chronicle, Dr. Goldfmith's apology to the 
public for beating Evans, a bookſeller, on ac- 
count of a paragraph in a newſpaper publifhed 


by him, which Goldſmith thought impertinent 


to him and to a lady of his acquaintance. The 
apology- was written fo much in Dr. Johnfon's 
manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I ſup- 


poſed it to be his; but when he came home he 


foon undeceived us. When he ſaid to Mrs. 
Williams, Well, Dr. Goldfmith's manifeſto 
has got into your paper;” I aſked him if Dr. 
Goldſmith had written it, with an'air that made 
him ſee I ſuſpected it was his, though ſubſcribed 


by Goldſmith. Jonnson. © Sir, Dr. Gold- 
fmith would no more have aſked me to write 
ſuch a thing as that for him, than he would 


have aſked me to feed him with a fpoon, or to 
do any thing elfe that denoted his imbecillity. 
F as much believe that he wrote it, as if J had 
ſeen him do it. Sir, had he ſhewn it to any 
one friend, he would not have been allowed to 


publiſh it. He has, indeed, done it very well; 
dut it is a fooliſh thing well done. I ſuppoſe he 


has been ſo much elated with the fucceſs of his 


public.“ BoswtLL. © I fancy, Sir, this is the 
firſt time that he has been engaged in fuch an 


adventure.“ Jorngox.' Why, Sir, I believe 
it is the firſt time he has beat; he may have 
been beaten before. This, Sir, is a new plume 
ta him.” 


o 


moirs of Great-Britain and Ireland,” and his 
"4 / . * 
* diſcoveries 


new comedy, that he has thought everything that 
concerned him muft be of importance to the 


| : | 8 | 
I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple's Me- 
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diſcoveries to the prejudice of Lord Ruflel and 


Algernon Sydney. JohNsox. „Why, Sir, Et nat. 64. 


every bod) who had juſt notions of government 
thought them raſcals before. It is well that all 

mankind now ſee them to be raſcals.** Bos- 
WELL. © But, Sir, may not thoſe diſcoveries be 
true without their being raſcals.” TJorxnsoN. 
„ Conſider, Sir; would any of them have been 
willing to have had it known that they intrigued 
with France? Depend upon it, Sir, he who 
does what he is afraid ſhould be known, has 
ſomething rotten about him. This Dalrymple 
ſeems to be an honeſt fellow; for he tells equal- 
ly what makes againſt both ſides But nothing 
can be poorer than his mode of writing: it is 
the mere denne of a ſchool- boy. Great He! 
but greater She! and ſuch ſtuff.“ 

I could not agree with him in this criticiſm ; ; 
for though Sir John Dalrymple's ſtyle is not re- 
gularly formed in any reſpect, and one cannot 


| help ſmiling ſometimes at his affected grandlilo- 


guence, there is in his writing a pointed vivacity, 
and much of a gentlemanly ſpirit. _ 
At Mr. Thrale's, in the evening, he repeated 
his uſual paradoxical declamation againſt action 


in public ſpeaking. * Action can have no ef- 
fect upon reaſonable minds. It may augment 


noiſe, but it never can enforce argument. 
; ou ſpeak to a dog, you uſe action; you hold 
up your hand thus, becauſe he is a brute; and 
in proportion as men are removed from brutes, 
acion will have the lefs influence upon them.“ 
Mas. TRRALE. What then, Sir, becomes of 
Demoſthenes's ſaying? Action, action, action“ 
JohNso N. Demoſthenes, Madam, ſpoke to 
an aſſembly of brutes; to a barbarous people.“ 
I thought it extraordinary, that he ſhould 
deny the n of rhetorical action upon hu- 
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1773. man nature, when it is proved by innumerable 
RNs facts in all ſtages of ſociety. Reaſonable beings 
rat. * are not ſolely reaſonable; | They have [fancies 

which may be pleaſed, paſſions Weh may be 
rouſed. 

Lord Cheſterfield being. mentioned, Johnſon 
remarked, that alinoſt all of that celebrated 
nobleman” s witty ſayings were puns. . He, how- 
ever, allowed the merit of good wit to his 

Lordſhip's ſaying of Lord Tyrawley and him- 

ſelf, when both very old and infirm: “ Tyraw- 

ley. and ]: have been dead theſe two years; but 
we don't chooſe to have it known.” 4 © 

He talked with approbation of an intended 
edition. of The Spectator,“ with notes; two 
volumes of which had been prepared by a gen- 
tleman eminent in the literary world, and the 
materials which he had collected for the remain- 
der had been transferred to another hand. He 
obſerved, that all works which deſcribe man- 
ners, require notes in ſixty or ſeventy years, or 
leſs; and told us, he had communicated all he 
knew that could throw light upon The Spec- 
tator.“ He ſaid, Addiſon had made his Sir 

Andrew Freeport a true Whig, arguing againſt 

giving charity to beggars, and throwing out 
other ſuch ungracious ſentiments; but that he. 
had Cry 2k better, and, made. amends by mak- 
ing him found an hoſpital for decayed/farmers.” 
He called for the volume of The SpeQator”” 
in which that account is contained, and read it 
aloud to us. He read ſo well, that every thing 
acquired additional weight and grace from his 
utterance. 
Ihe a taots having turned on modern 
- imitations of ancient ballads, and ſome one 
having Ae their Fables, he treated them 


with | 
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with that ridicule which he always diſplayed 1773. 
when this ſubject was mentioned. 2 
He diſapproved of introducing ſcripture phra- 
ſes into ſecular diſcourſe. This ſeemed to me a 
queſtion of ſome difficulty. A ſcripture expreſ- 
ſion may be uſed, like a highly claſſical phraſe, 
to produce an inſtantaneous rong impreſſion; 
and it may be done without being at all impro- 
per. Yet I own there is danger, that applying 
the language of our ſacred book to ordinary 
ſubje&s may tend to leſſen our reverence for it. 
If therefore it be introduced at all, it ſhould be 
with very great caution. 
On Thurſday, April 8, 1 fat a good part of 
the evening with him, but he was very filent. 
He faid, & Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times,” 
is very entertaining. 'The ſtyle, indeed, is mere 
chit- chat. I do not believe that Burnet inten- 
tionally lyed; but he was ſo much prejudiced, 
that he took no pains to find out the truth. He 
was like a man who reſolves to regulate his time 
by a certain watch; but will not inquire whe- 
ther the watch is right or not.“ 

Though he was not diſpoſed to talk, he vas 
unwilling that 1 ſhould leave him; and when | 
looked at my watch, and told him it was twelve 

o'clock, he cried, What's that to you and 
me?” and ordered Franks to tell Mrs. Williams 
that we were coming to drink tea with her, 
which we did. It was ſettled that we ſhould 80 
to church together next day. 

On the ꝙth of April, being Good Friday, I 
breakfaſted with him on tea and croſs-buns; 
Doctor Levet, as Frank called him, making the 
tea. He carried me with him to the church of 
St. Clement Danes, where he had his feat; and 

| his behaviour was, as I had imagined to myſelf, 
e devout: I never ſhall forget the tre- 
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mulous earneſtneſs with which he pronounced 
the aweful petition in the Litany: © In the hour 
of death, and at the day of en, yoo 
Lord A 0 us. 

We went to charch both! in the morning and 
evening. In the interval between the two ſer- 


- vices we did not dine, but he read in the Greek 


New Teſtament, and I turned over ſeveral of 
his books. | 

In Archbiſhop Laud's Diary, I found the fol- 
lowing paſſage, which I read to Dr. Johnſon : 
1623. February 1, Sunday. I ſtood by 
the moſt illuſtrious Prince Charles, at dinner. 


He was then very merry, and talked-occafion- 


ally. of many things with his attendants. Among 
other things, he ſaid, that if he were neceſh- 


tated to take any particular profeſſion of life, 


he could not be a lawyer, adding his reaſons: 


< I cannot ( faith he,) defend a bad, nor' yield 
in a good cauſe. JoHnsoN. Sir, this is falſe 
reaſoning ; becauſe every cauſe has a bad ſide: 
and a lawyer is not overcome, though the cauſe 


which he has endeavoured to ſapport be deter- 


mined againſt him.*? 

I told him that Goldſmith had ſaid. to me a 
few days before, As I take my ſhoes from the 
ſhoemaker, and my coat from the taylor, ſo - 
take my religion from the prielt.” I regretted 
this looſe way of talking. Jonnson. © Sir, he 
knows nothing; ; he has made up his n about 
nothing.“ 
Io my great ſurprize, he aſked me to dine 
with him on Eaſter-day, I never ſuppoſed that 
he had a dinner at his houſe ; for Thad not then 
heard of any one of his friends having been en- 


terrajned at his table, He told may! 1 a nd 
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rally have a meat pye on Sunday: it is baked at 1773. 
a public oven, which is very properly allowed, EA 4 
becauſe one man can attend it ; and thus the ad- * 6. 
vantage is obtained of not keeping ſervants from 
_ church to dreſs dinners.”” 
April 11, being Eaſter-Sunday, after having 
attended divine ſervice at St. Pauls, I repaired 
to Dr. Johnſon's. I had gratified my curioſity 
much in dining with Jean Jacques Rousszau, 
while he lived in the wilds of Neufchatel: I had 
as great a curioſity to dine with Dr. SAMUEL 
 JonnsoN, in the duſky receſs of a court in 
Fleet - ſtreet. I ſuppoſed we ſhould ſcarcely have 
knives and forks, and only ſome ſtrange un- 
couth ill- dreſt diſh : but I found every thing in 
very good order. We had no other company 
but Mrs. Williams and a young woman whom 
I did not know. As a dinner here was confi- 
dered as a ſingular phænomenon, and as I was 
frequently interrogated on the ſubject, my 
readers may perhaps be deſirous to know our 
bill of fare. Foote, I. rember, in alluſion. to 
Francis, the negro, was willing to ſuppoſe that 
our repaſt was black, broth. But the fact was, 
that we. had a very good ſoup, a boiled leg of 
' lamb and ſpinach, a vale pye, and a rice 
pudding. | 
Of Dr. John Campbell, the author, he faid 
He is a very inquiſitive and a very able man, 
and a man of good religious principles, though 
L am afraid he has been deficient in practice. 
Campbell is radically right; and we may hope, 


that in time there will be good practice.“ 2 
He owned that he thought Hawkeſworth was 1 
one of his imitators, but he did not think Gold- Wo 
ſmith was. Goldſmith, he ſaid, had great me- * 
rit. Bosw ELI. But, Sir, he is much indebt- 5 


ed to you the his getting ſo high in the public 


eſtima⸗ „ * 
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eſtimation.” JorynsoN. © Why, Sir, he has, 
perhaps, got Joe: to it by his intimacy with 


Goldſmith, though, his vanity often excited 
FO to occaſional competition, had a very high 
regard for Johnſon, which he at this time ex- 
preſſed in the ſtrongeſt manner in the Dedica- 
tion of his comedy, entitled, She Hoops to 
conquer *.” “ 

Johnſon obſerved, that there were very "790 
books printed in Scotland before the Union. 
He had ſeen a complete collection of them in 
the poſſeſſion of the Honourable Archibald 
Campbell, a nonjuring Biſhop *. I wiſh this 


collection had been kept entire. Many of them 


are in the library of the Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh. I told Dr. Johnſon that I had ſome 
intention to write the life- of the learned and 
worthy Thomas Ruddiman. He ſaid, | ſhould 
take pleaſure in helping you to do honour to 
him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty of 
Advocates, when he reſi zned the office of their 
Librarian, ſhould have been in Latin.“ 

put a queſtion to him upon a fact in com- 
mon life, which he could not anſwer, nor have 
1 found any one elſe who could. What is the 
reaſon that women ſervants, though obliged to 
be at the expence of purchaſing their own 


clothes, have much lower wages than men ſer- 
vants, to whom a great proportion of that arti- 


2 By inſeribing this ſlight performance to you, 1 Fu not 
mean ſo much to compliment you, as myſelf. It may do me 
ſome honour to inform the public, that I have lived many years 
in intimacy with you. it may ſerve the intereſts ot mankind 


alſo to inform them, chat the greateſt wit may be found in a 
: ras, without impairing the molt unaffected piety.” 


5 See an account of this learned. and reſpectable gentleman, 
and of his curious work on the Middle Sate, Journal of a 


Tour to the Hebrides,” zd edit. 
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cle is furniſhed, and when in fact our female 
houſe ſervants work much harder than the 
male? | 

He told me, that he had fete: or fourteen 
times attempted to keep a journal of his life, 
but never could perſevere. He adviſed me to 
do it. The great thing to be recorded, (ſaid 
he,) is the ſtate of your own mind; and you 
ſhould write down every thing that you remem- 
ber, for you cannot judge at firſt what is good 
or bad; and write immediately while the impreſ- 
ſion is freſh, for it will not be the lame a week 
afterwards.” 

I again ſolicited him to communicate to me 
the particulars of his early years. He faid, 
„ You ſhall have them all for two-pence. I 
hope you ſhall know a great deal more of me 
before you write my Life.“ He mentioned to 
me this day many circumſtances, which I wrote. 
down when I went home, and have interwoven 
in the former part of this narrative. 

On Tueſday, April 13, he and Dr. Gold- 
ſmith and 1 dined at General Oglethorpe's. 
Goldſmith expatiated on the common topick, 
that the rage of our people was degenerated, 
and that this owning to luxury. JotnsoN. 
« Sir, in the firſt place, I doubt the fact. I 
believe there are as many tall men in England 
now, as ever there were. But, ſecondly, ſup- 
poſing the ſtature of our people to be diminiſh- 
ed, that is not owing to luxury; for, Sir, con- 
fider to how very {mall a proportion of our peo- 
ple luxury can reach. Our ſoldiery, ſurely, 
are not luxurious, who live on ſix- pence a day; 
and the ſame remark will apply to almoſt all the 
other claſſes. Luxury, ſo far as it reaches the 
poor, will do good to the race of people: it 
will ſtrengthen and DUNE them. Sir, no 
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1773. nation was ever hurt by luxury; for, as I ſaid 
1E before, it can reach but to a very few. I ad- 
—— mit that the great increaſe of commerce and 
| manufactures hurts the military ſpirit of a peo- 
j ple; becauſe it produces a competition for ſome- 
thing elſe than martial honours,—a competition 
for riches. It alſo hurts the bodies of the peo-— 
ple; for you will obſerve, there is no man who 
| | works at any particular trade, but you may 
| know him from his appearance to do fo. One 
| part or other of his body being more uſed than 
the reſt, he is in ſome degree deformed : but, 
Sir, that is not luxury. A tailor ſits croſs-leg- 
ged; but that is not luxury.” GorpsmiTH. 
1 Come, you're juſt going to the ſame place by 
another road.“ JoRN SON. Nay, Sir, I fay 
| that this is not /uxury. Let us take a walk from 
Charing-croſs to Whitechapel, through, I ſup- 
| poſe, the greateſt ſeries of ſhops in the world, 
what is there in any of theſe ſhops, (if you ex- 
cept gin - ſnops,) that can do any human being 
any harm? GoLpsMITH. Well, Sir, I'll ac- 
cept your challenge. The very next ſhop to 
Northumberland-houſe is a pickle ſhop.““ JoHN- 
soN. Well, Sir: do we not know that a maid 
can in one afternoon make piekles ſufficient to 
ſerve a whole family for a year? nay, that five 
pickle- ſnops can ſerve all the kingdom? Beſides, 
Sir, there is no harm done to any body by the 
making pickles, or the eating of pickles.” 
We drank tea with the ladies: and Goldſmith 
ſung; Tony Lumpkin's ſong in his comedy, 
« She ſtoops to conquer,“ and a very pretty 
one, to an Iriſh tune, which he had deſigned 
for Miſs Hardcaſtle ; but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who 
| played the part, could not ſing, it was left out. 
| | He afterwards wrote it down for me, by which 
means it was. preſerved, and now appears 
7 # FO amongſt - 
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amongſt his poems. Dr. Johnſon, in his way 773. 
_—_ ſtopt at my lodgings in Piccadilly, and I, 
fat with me, drinking tea a ſecond _—_ till a | 
late hour. 

I told him chat Mrs. Macaulay ſaid. ſhe won- 
dered how he could reconcile his political prin- 
ciples with his moral; his notions of inequali- 
ty and ſubordination. with wiſhing well to the 
happineſs of all mankind, who might live ſo 
agreeably, had they all their portions of land, 
and none to domineer, over another. Jon. | 
sow. Why, Sir, I reconcile my principles 
very well, becauſe mankind are happier in a 
ſtate of inequality and ſubordination. Were 
they to be in this pretty ſtate of equality, they 
would ſoon degenerate into brutes; they 

would become Monboddo's nation ;—their tails 
would grow. Sir, all would be loſers, were all 
to work to all: — they would have no intellec- 
tual improvement. All intellectual improve- 
ment ariſes from leiſure: all leiſure ariſes from 
one working for another.” : 
Talking of the family of Stuart, he mid. ; 
5 It ſhould ſeem that the family at preſent on 
the throne has now eſtabliſhed as good a right 
as the former family, by the long conſent of the 
people; and that to diſturb this right might be 
conſidered as culpable. At the ſame time 1 
own, that it is a very difficult queſtion, when 
conſidered with reſpect to the houſe of Stuart. 
To oblige people to take oaths as to the diſput- 
ed right, is wrong. I know not whether 1 could 
take them: but | do not blame thoſe who do.“ 

So conſcientious and ſo delicate was he upon 
this ſubjeQ, which has occaſioned ſo much cla- 
mour againſt him. 5 

Talking of law caſes, he 150 The Engliſn 
9 in general, are very As only the 
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half of what has been ſaid is taken down; and 
of that half, much is miſtaken. Whereas, in 
F Scotland, the arguments on each {ide are deli- 
berately put in writing, to be conſidered by the 
Court. I think a collection of your caſes upon 
ſubjects of importance, with the opinions of the 
Judges upon them, would be valuable.“ 

On Thurſday, April 15, I dined with him 
and Dr. Goldſmith at General Paoli's. We 
found here, Signor Martinelli, of Florence, 
author of a Hiſtory of n in Italian, 
printed at London. 

I ſpoke of Allan Ramſay? s « Gentle Shep- 
herd,” in the Scottiſh dialect, as the beſt paſto- 


ral that had ever been written; not only 


abounding with beautiful rural imagery, and 
juſt and pleafing ſentiments, but being a real 
picture of manners ; and I offered to teach Dr. 
Johnſon to underſtand it. © No, Sir, (ſaid 
he,) I won't learn it. You ſhall retain your ſu- 
periority by my not knowing it.“ | 
This brought on a queſtion whether one man 
is leſſened by another's acquiring an equal de- 
gree of knowledge with him. Johnſon afferted 


the affirmative. I maintained that the poſition 


might be true in thoſe kinds of knowledge 


which produce wiſdom, power, and force, ſo 


as to enable one man to have the government of 


others; but that a man is not in any degree leſ- 


 fened by others knowing as well as he what ends 


in mere pleafure :—eating fine fruits, drinking 


delicious wines, reading exquiſite poetry. 


The General fer nech that Martinelli was a 
Whig. Jo vson., “ I am ſorry. for it. It 
ſhews the Tpirit of the times: he is obliged to 


temporiſe.“ BoswELL. I rather think, Sir, 


that Toryiſm prevails in this reign.”? Jorn- | 


SON. I know not why 4 ſhould think ſo, 
| Sir. 


' bleman, is obliged in his Hiſtory to write the 
| moſt vulgar Whiggiſm.“ wy 
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Sir. Vou ſee your friend Lord Lyttleton, a no- 1773. 
— 


. 64. 
An animated debate took place whether Mar- 


tinelli ſhould continue his Hiſtory o“ England 


not with told.” GoLpsMITH. © it may, per- 
haps, be neceſſary for a native to be more cau- 
tious; but a foreigner who comes among us 
without prejudice, may be confidered as hold- 
ing the place of a Judge, and may ſpeak his 
mind freely.“ Nen Sir, a foreigner, 
when he ſends a work from the preſs, ought to 


* 


miſtaken enthuſiaſm of the people among whom 
he happens to be GorLpsmrTH. © Sir, he 
wants only to ſell his hiſtory, and tell truth; 
one an honeſt, the other a laudable motive.” 
JOHNSON.” ww. Sir, they are both laudable mo- 
tives. It is laudable in a man to wiſh to live by 
his labours; but he ſhould write ſo as he may 
live by them, not ſo as he may be knocked on 
the head. I would adyife him to be at Calais 
before he publiſhes his hiſtory of the preſent 


litical party in this country, is in the worſt ſtate 


to the preſent day. GoLDsMITH. © To be. 


ſure he ſhould.” Jortnson. “ No, Sir; he 
would give great offence. He would have to 
tell of almoſt all the living great what they do 


be on his guard againſt catching the errour and 


age. A foreigner who attaches himſelf to a po- 


that can be imagined: he is looked upon as a 
mere intermeddler, A native may do it from 
interelt,” BoswzEL L. Or principle.” Gol p- 
SMITH. There are people who tell a hundred 
E lies every day, and are not hurt by it. 
urely, then, one may tell truth with fafety.” 
JoHN SoM. Why, Sir, in the firſt place, he 
who tells a hundred lies has diſarmed the force 


of his lies. But beſides; a man had rather 
8 have 
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et 


have a hundred lies told of him, than one truth 


which he does not wiſh ſhould be told.” GoLp- 
SMITH. © For my part, I'd tell truth, and 
ſhame the devil.” JonN SoM. “ Yes, Gaps but 
the devil will be angry. I wiſh to thame the 
devil as much as you do;. but I ſhould chooſe 


to be out of the reach of his claws.” GoLp- 


SMITH. lis claws can do you no harm, when 
you have the ſhield of truth.” | 

It having been obſerved that there was little 
hoſpitality in London; JohxsoN. “ Nay, Sir, 


any man who has a name, or who has the pow- 
er of pleaſing, will be very generally invited in 
London. The man, Sterne, I have been told, 


has had engagements for three months.“ GoLn- 


SMITH. And a very dull fellow.” en. 
„Why no, Sir.” 


. 


Martinelli told us, that for ſeveral years he 
lived much with Charles Townſhend, and that 


he ventured, to tell him he was a bad joker. 
Jonrs0n. | „Why, Sir, thus much I can ſay 
upon the ſubject. One day he and a few more 


agreed to go and dine in the country, and each 
of them was to bring a friend in his carriage 
with him. Charles Townſhend. aſked Fitzher- 


bert to go with him, but told him, © You muſt 


find ſomebody to bring you back: I can only 
carry you there.“ Fitzherbert did not much 


lüke this arrangement. He however conſented, 


obſerving ſarcaſtically, It will do very well; 


for then the ſame jokes will ſerve you in return- 


ing as in going.“ 


An eminent publick character being mention- 


ed: ;—Jonxson, © I remember being preſent 


when he ſhewed himſelf to be ſo corrupted, or 
at leaſt ſomething ſo different from what I think 
right, as to maintain, that a member of parlia- 
ment ſhould 80 along with his party right or 


wrong 
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wrong. Now, Sir, this-is ſo remote from na- 
tive virtue, from ſcholaſtick virtue, that a good 
man muſt have undergone a great change before 
he can reconcile himſelf to ſuch a doctrine. It 
is maintaining, that you may lie to the publick; 
far you lie when you call that right which you 
think wrong, or the reverſe. A friend of ours, 
who is too much an echo of that gentleman, ob- 
ſerved, that a man who does not ſtick uniform- 
ly to a party, is only waiting to be bought. 
Why, then, ſaid J, he is only waiting to be 
What that. gentleman i is already.“ 

We talked of the King's coming to ſee Gold- 
paith's new play.—* I wiſh he would,” ſaid 
Goldſmith ; adding, however, with an affected 


indifference, „Not that it would do me the 


leaſt good. * JonNs ov.“ Well then, Sir, let 
us ſay it would do him good, (laughing.) No, 
Sir, this affectation will not paſs ;—it is mighty 
idle. In ſuch a. ſtate as ours, who would not 
wiſh to pleaſe the chief magiſtrate?” Gol p- 
SMITH. © I do with to pleaſe him. I remember 


a line in Dryden, 


And ev'ry poet is the Monarch's friend.” 
I ought to be reverſed. „ Jorinson. © Nay, 


a jet: 0 


For colleges on RA ret Kings depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a friend.“ 


General Paoli obſerved, that ſucceſsful rebels 
might. MARTINELLI. * Happy rebellions.“ 

GoLDsMITH. © We have no ſuch phraſe.” 
GENERAL. Paoli. © But have you not the 
thing? Gol DsMITH. © Yes; all our happy 
revolutions. They have hurt our conſtitution, 
und will hurt Ie till we mend it by another 
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there are finer lines in Pryden on this ſub- 
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HAPPY REVOLUTION.” —l never before diſco- 
vered that my friend Goldſmith had ſo much of 
the old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldſmith's new 
play, ſaid, © a fait un compliment tres gracieux. 
a une certaine grande dame; meaning a Duchels 
of the firſt rank. 

I expreſſed a doubt whether Goldſmith in- 
tended it, in order that I might hear the truth 
from himſelf. It, perhaps, was not quite fair 
to endeavour to bring him to a confeſſion, as he 


might not wiſh to avow poſitively his taking 


part againſt the Court. He ſmiled and heſitat- 
ed. The General at once relieved him, b 

this beautiful image: Monſieur Goldſmith e/t 
comme la mer qui jette des perles et beaucoup d' au- 
tres belles cho ofes, ſans 5 en appercevoir. Gor p- 
8MITM, © Tres bien dit, et tres tlegamment.'” 
A perſon was mentioned, who it was ſaid 
could take down in ſhort hand the ſpeeches in 
parliament with perfect exactneſs. JoHnsov. 
« Sir, it is impoſſible. I remember one Angel, 


who came to me to vrite for him a Preface or 


Dedication to a book upon ſhort hand, and he 
profeſſed to write as faſt as a man could ſpeak. 

In order to try him, I took down a book, and 
read while he wrote ; and I favoured him, 'for I 
read more deliberately than uſual. I had pro- 
ceeded but a very little way, when he begged 1 
would deſiſt, for he could not follow me.“ 

Hearing now for the firſt time of this Preface 
or Dedication, I ſaid, What an expence, Sir, 
do you put us to in buying books, to which 
you have written Prefaces or Dedications,” 
JoRNS0GN. © Why Thave dedicated to the Royal 


Family all round; that is to ſay, to the laſt ge- 


neration of the Royal Family.“ Gorpsurrg. 


And perhaps, Sir, not one ſentence of wit in 


a Whole Dedication,” Jonvsox. « Perhaps 
not 
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not, Sir.“ BoswEeLL. * What then is the rea- 
ſon for applying to a particular perſon to do that 
which any one may do as well ?““ JohN S0 W,. 
* Why, Sir, one man has greater readineſs at 
doing it than another.“ 

I ſpoke of Mr, Harris, of Saliſbury, as being 
a very learned man, and in particular an emi- 
nent Grecian, JoHnson. © I am not fure of 
that. His friends give him out as ſuch, but I 
know not who of his friends are able to judge 
of it.” Gol DsMITH. “ He is what bs much 
better: he is a worthy humane man.” Joun- 
SON. *©* Nay, Sir, that is not to the purpoſe of 
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our argument: that will as much prove that he 


can play upon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as 
that he is an eminent Grecian.” GoLpsmiTH, 
“ The greateſt muſical performers have but 
ſmall emoluments. Giardini, I am told, does 
not get above ſeven hundred a year.“ Joaw- 
SON. © That 1s, indeed, but little for a man to 
get, who does beſt that which ſo many endea- 
your to do. There is nothing, I think, in 
which the power of art is ſhewn ſo much as in 
playing on the fiddle. In all other things we 
can do ſomething at firſt. Any man will forge 

a bar of iron, if you give him a hammer; not 


ſo well as a ſmith, but tolerably, A man will ſaw 


a piece of wood, and make a box, though a 
clumſy one; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle- 
ſtick, and he can do nothing.“ 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me 
with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. Strahan's coach, 


and carried me out to dine with Mr E lphinſton, | 


at his academy at Kenſington. A printer having 
acquired a fortune ſufficient to keep his coach, 
was a good topick for the credit of literature. 
Mrs. Williams ſaid, that another printer, Mr. 
Hamilton, had not waited ſo long as Mr. = 
any 
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han, but had kept his coach ſeveral years ſoon- 
er. Joanson. “ He was in the right. Life is 
The ſooner that a man begins to enjoy 
his wealth the better.“ 

Mr. Elphinſton talked of a new book that 


was much admired, and aſked Dr. Johnſon if 


he had read it. JoHnsoN. © I have looked in- 
1 Wos, faid Elphinſton,) have you 
not read it through!“ Johnſon, offended at be- 
ing thus preſſed, Rigs ſo obliged to own bie cur- 
ſory mode of reading, anſwered tartly, No, 
Sir; do you read books through 2”? 

He this day again defended duelling, and put 
his argument upon what T have ever thought the 
moſt ſolid baſis ; that if publick war be allow- 
ed to be conſiſtent with morality, private war 
muſt be equally ſo. Indeed we may obſerve 
what ſtrained arguments are uſed, to reconcile 
war with the Chriſtian religion. But, in my 
opinion, it iF exceedingly clear, that duelling 
having better reaſons for its barbarous violence, 


is more juſtifiable than war, in which thouſands 


go fourth without any cauſe of perſonal quarrel, 
and maſſacre each other. 

On Wedneſday, April 2r, I dined with him 
at Mr. Thrale's.' © A gentleman attacked Gar- 
rick for being vain,  Joanson. © No wonder, 
Sir, that he is vain; a man who is perpetually 
flattered in every mode that can be conceived. 
So many bellows have blown the fire, that one 
wonders he is not by this time become a cin- 
der.“ BoswW EI. And ſuch bellows too. 
Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to burſt ; 
Lord Chatham like an Zolus. 1 have read ſuch 
notes from them to him as were enough to turn 


his head.” Jonnson. „ True. When he 


whom every body elſe flatters, flatters me, I 
then am truly happy.” Ms. JHRALE. 8 The 
e . a ſentiment 
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ſentiment. is in Congreve, I think. JohxsOx. 775 
«© Yes, Madam, in The Way of the World:“ Etat * 


5 Tf there's delight in love, *tis when I ſee 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.” 


No, Sir, I ſhould not be ſurprized though Gar- 

_ rick chained the ocean, and laſhed the winds,” . 
Bos8weLL...< Should it not be, Sir, laſhed the 
ocean and. chained the winds?” JOUNION- 

1 No, Sir; recollect the original: 


n Corum atque Eurum folitus ſevire flagetlis 
© Barbarus, Aolio nunguam hoc in carcere paſſos, 
© Ipſum compedibus qui vinxerat Eunoſigaum.” 


f This does very well, when both the winds 
and the ſea are perlonified, and mentioned by 
their mythological names, as in Juvenal; but 
- When they are mentioned in plain language, the 
application of the epithets ſuggeſted by me, is 
the moſt obvious; and accordingly my friend 


himſelf, in his imitation of the paſſage n 
deſcribes Terxes, has 


The waves he laſhes, and enchains the wind * 


The modes of living in different countries, 
and the various views with which men travel in 
queſt of new ſcenes, having been talked of, a 
learned gentleman who holds a conſiderable of. 
fice in the law, expatiated on the happineſs of a 
ſavage life; and mentioned an inſtance of an 
officer who had actually lived for ſome time in 
the wilds of America, of whom, when in that 
ſtate, he quoted this reflection with an air of 

= admiration, as if it had been deeply philoſophi- 
cal: „ Here am I, free and unreſtrained, 

| amidſt the rude magnificence of Nature, TY 
this Indian woman by my ſide, and this gun, 
with which I can Procure food when I want N 
* at 
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what more can be defired for human happ 
neſs??? It did not require much ſagacity to 98 
ſee that ſuch a ſentiment would not be permitted 
to paſs. without due animadverſion- JoRxsox. 
% Do not allow yourſelf, Sir, to be impoſed 
upon by ſuch groſs abſurdity. It is ſad ſtuff; it 
is brutiſn. If a bull could ſpeak, he might as 
well exclaim,—Here am! with this cow and this | 
graſs; what being can enjoy greater felicity ?” 
We talked of the melancholy end of a gen- 
tleman who had deſtroyed: himſelf. Jonxso x. 
It was owing to imaginary. difficulties in his 
affairs, which, had he talked with any friend, 
would ſoon have vaniſhed.” BOSWEI. I. Do 
you think, Sir, that all who commit ſuicide are 
mad? Jounson, e Sir, they are, often not 
univerſally diſordered in their intellects, but one 
paſſion preſſes ſo upon them that they yield to it, 
and commit ſuicide, as a paſſionate man will ſtab 
another.” He added, © have often thought, 
that after a man has taken the reſolution to kill 
himſelf, it is not courage in him to do any 


thing, however deſperate, becauſe he has no- 


93 


thing to fear,” Gol DsMITH. I don't ſeg 
that. JofxsoN. “ Nay but, my dear Sir, 
why ſhould not you ſee what every one elle 
ſees?” GoLD$MITH. It is for fear of ſome. 
thing that he has reſolved to kill himſelf; and 


will not that timid diſpoſition reſtrain Bio 7 20 


3 SON, It does not ſignify that the fear of 
omething made him reſolve; it is upon the ſtate 


of his mind after the refolucionl'f is taken, that l 


argue. Suppoſe a man, either from fear, or 
pride, or conſcience, or whatever motive, has 
reſolved to kill himſelf; when once the reſolu- 
tion is taken, he has nothing to tear, He may 


then go and take the King of Pruſſia by the 


| noſe, at the head of his army, He connot fear 


the 
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the rack, who is reſolved to kill himſelf. When 
Euſtace Budgel was walking down to the 
Thames determined to drown himſelf, he might, 
if he pleaſed, without any apprehenſion of dan · 
ger, have turned aſide, and firſt ſet fire to. St. 
James's palace“ | 
On Tueſday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and l 
called. on him in the morning. As we walked. 
up Johnſon's-court, I ſaid, I have, a venera- 
tion for this court; and was glad to find that 
Beauclerk had the ſame reverential enthuſiaſm. 
We found him alone. We talked of Mr. An- 
drew Stuart's elegant and plauſible Letters to 
Lord Mansfield; a copy of which had been ſent 
by the author to Dr. Johnſon. Jon son. 
They have not anſwered the end. They have 
not been talked of: I have never heard of them. 
This is owing to their not being ſold. People 
ſeldom read a book which is given to them; and 
few are given. The way to fpread a work! is to 
ſell it at a low price. No man will ſend to buy 
a thing that coſts even ſix-pence, without an 
intention to read it,” BoS WELL. May it not 
be doubted, vir, whether it be proper to pub- 
liſh letters, arraigning the ultimate decifion of 
an important cauſe by the ſupreme judicature of 
the nation. JohNsON. “ No, Sir, I do not 
think it was wrong to publiſh theſe letters. If 
they are thought to do harm, why not anſwer 
them? But they will do no harm. If Mr. 
Douglas be indeed the ſon of Lady Jane, he 
cannot be hurt: if he be not her ſon, and yet 
has the great eſtate of the family of Douglas, 
he may well ſubmit to have a pamphlet againſt 
him by Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think ſuch a 
publication does good, as it does good to ſhew 
us the poſſibilities of human lite. And, Sir, 
you wy not wy Wat the Douglas cauſe. was , 
caule 
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cauſe” of eaſy deciſion, when it' divided your 
Court as much as it could: do, to be determin-- 
ed at all. When your Judges were ſeven and 
ſeven, the caſting vote of the Preſident muſt be 
on one ſide or other; no matter, for my 
argument, on which; one or the other myſt be 
taken; as when Iam to move, there is no mat- 
ter ich leg I move firſt. And then, Sir, it 
was otherwiſe determined here. No, Sir, a 
more dubious determination of N queſtion 
cannot be imagined 5,7? © b 
He ſaid, © Goldſmith mould not be for 1 2 
attempting to ſhine in converſation: he has not 


| temper for it, he is ſo much mortified when he 


fails. Sir, a game of Jokes is compoſed partly 
of kill, partly of chance.” A man may be beat 
at times by one who has not the tenth part of 


his wit. Now Goldſmith's putting himſelf 


againſt another, is like a man laying a hundred 
to one who cannot ſpare the hundred. It is not 
worth a man's while. A man ſhould not lay a 
hundred to one, unleſs he can eaſily ſpare it, 
though he bas a hundred chances for himſelf: he 
can get but a guinea, and he may loſe a hun- 
dred. Goldſmith is in this ſtate.” When he 
contends, if he gets the better, it is a very lit- 
tle anon to a man of his Kran Eon” * 


1 end that Dr. Jobaiſon never oak the a to 
ſtudy a queſtion which intereſted nations. He would not 
even read a pamphlet which I wrote upon it, entitled The 
Effence of the Douglas Cauſe,” which, J have reaſon to flat- 


ter myſelf,” had conſiderable effect in favour of Mr. Douglas: 


of whoſe legitimate filiation I was then, and am ſtill, firmly 
convinced. Let me add, that no fact can be more reſpecta- 
bly aſcertained, than by a judgement of the moſt auguſt tribu- 
nal in the world; a judgement, in which Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Ciinden united in 1769, and from which . five 
of enge EI ps a e 
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if he does not get the better, he is miſerably 
„ 7 OT 5 
Johnſon's own ſuperlative power of wit ſet 
him above any riſk of ſuch uneaſineſs. Garrick 
had remarked to me of him, a few days before, 
Rabelais and all other wits are nothing com- 
pared with him. You, may be diverted by 
them; but Johnſon gives you a forcible hug, 
and ſhakes laughter out of you, whether you 
„ „ | 
_ Goldſmith, however, was often very fortunate 
in- his witty conteſts, even when he entered the 
lifts with Johnſon himſelf. Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
was in company with them one day, when 
Goldſmith faid, that he thought he could write 
a good fable, mentioned the ſimplicity which 
that kind of compoſition requires, and obſerved, 
that in moſt fables the animals introduced ſel- 
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dom talk in character. For inſtance, (ſaid 


he,) the fable of the little fiſhes, who ſaw birds 
fly over their heads, and envying them, peti- 
tioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. The 
{kill (continued he,) conſiſts in making them talk 


like little fiſhes.” While he indulged himſelf 
In this fanciful reverie, he obſerved Johnſon 


ſhaking his ſides, and laughing. Upon which 


he ſmartly proceeded, ** Why, Dr. Johnſon, 


this is not fo eaſy as you ſeem to think; for if 
you were to make little fiſhes talk, they would 


talk like wHaLes.” _ | 


. Johnſon, though remarkable for his great 


variety of compoſition, never exerciſed his ta- 


lents in fable, except we allow his beautiful tale 
publiſhed in Mrs. Williams's Miſcellanies to be 
of that ſpecies. Thave, however, found among 
his manuſcript collections the following ſketch , 
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* Glow-worm lying in the garden ſaw a 
candle in a neighbouring palace, —and com- 


* plained of the littleneſs of his own light ;—ano- 
ther obſerved—wait a little; ſoon dark; —have 


 outlaſted => [many] of theſe glaring lights 


which only are brighter as they haſte. to 


Fa faay, April 29, I 3 hal w_ at 
99 Oglethorpe's, where were Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldſmith, and. 


Mr. Thrale, I was very deſirous to get Dr. 


Johnſon abſolutely fixed in his reſolution to go 
with me to the Hebrides this year; and I told 
him that. I had received a letter from Dr. Ro- 
bertſon the hiſtorian. upon the ſubje&, with 
which he was much pleaſed, and now talked in 
fuch a manner of his long-intended tour, that. 
I was ſatisfied he meant to fulfil his engage. 


ment. 


The cuſtom of eating dogs at Otaheite being 


mentioned, Goldſmith obſerved; that this was 


alſo a cuſtom in China; that a dog-butcher is 
as common there as any other butcher; and 
that when he walks abroad all the dogs fall on 


him. Joxanson. © That is not owing to his 


killing dogs, Sir. I remember a butcher at 


' Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the houſe 


where I lived, always attacked. It is the ſmell 
of carnage which provokes this, let the animals 
he has killed be what they may.” GoLpsmITH. 
« Yes, there is a general abhorrence in animals 


at the figns of maſſacre, If you put a tub full. 


of blood into a ſtable, the horſes are like to go 


mad.” _Jounson. © doubt that.  GoLp- 
SMITH. © Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenti- 
cated.” ? TRALE. © You had better prove it 
before you put it into your book on natural 
"NS You my do it in my ſtable if 1 
W 29 
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af Jonnzon.; * Nay, Sir, I. would not 
have him prove it. If he is content to take his 
information fram others, he may get through 
his book with little trouble, and without much 
endangering his reputation. But if he makes 
experiments for ſo comprehenſive a book as his, 
there would be no end to them; his erroneous 
aſſertions would then fall upon himſelf; and he 


might be blamed for not having made ny 


ments. as to every particular.“ 
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Ihe character of Mallet having: been intro- 


duced; and ſpoken of flightingly by Goldſmith; 
Jonson. Why, Sir, Mallet had talents 
enough to keep his literary reputation alive as 
long as he himſelf; lived; and that, let me tell 
you, is a good: deal.“ Golbsmir k.“ But I can- 
not agree that it was ſo. His literary reputation 
was dead long before his natutal death. I con- 
fider an authour's literary reputation to be alive 
only while his name will enſure a good price 
for his copy from the bookſellers. I will get 
you (to Johnſon, ) a hundred guineas for any 
Ho whatever that you ſhall Write, if you put 
- Jour name to it.“ 

Dr. Goldfmith's new lays, « She hoops to 
conan; being mentioned; | JoyNsON. ** L 


know of no comedy. for many years that has ſo 


much exhilarated an audience, that has anſwer- 


ed ſo much the great end of dase waking 


an audience merry... 
Goldſmith having aid, that Garrick's com- 
| olimednt to the Queen, which he introduced in- 


to the play of The Chances, which he had 


altered and reviſed this year, was mean and 
grofs flattery z—Jouxesovn.. ** Why, Sir, 1 would 
not write, I would not give ſolemnly; under my 
band a character beyond what Thought really 


true; but a ſpeech on the ſtage, let it flaster 


Vor. =; | H ever 
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1773: ever ſo extravagantly, i formular. It has a. 
gs 85 ways been formular to flatter Kings and Queens; 
"5% {© much fo; that even in dur :churh-ſervice we 
have our moſt religious King, uſed indiſeri- 
minately, whoever is King. Nay, they even flat- 
ter themſelves we have been graciouſly 
pleaſed to grant. No modern flattery, = 
ever, is ſo groſs as that of the Auguſtan a 
Where the Emperour was deified. Pre Fas 
Divut habcbitur Auguſtun. And as to meanneſs, 
_ (rifing into warinth $4 how is it mean im a player, 
a ſhowman, —a fellow who exhibits himſelf 
for à ſhilling, te flatter his Queen? The at- 
tempt,” indeed, was dangerous; for if it had 
miſled, what became of Garrick, and what be- 
carte of the Queen? As Sir William Temple 
ſays of a great General, it is neceſſary not only 
that his deſigns ſhould be formed in à maſtert 
manner, but that they ſhould be attended with 
fucceſs. 0 Pir, it is right, at a time when the 
Royal Family is not aal liked; to let it be 
Teen that the People like at leaſt one of them.“ 
Six Josnua' REVNOL DS, I do not' perceive 
vhy the profeſſion of a player ſflould be deſpiſed; 
for the great and ultimate end of all the employ- 
ments of mankind is to produce 1 
Garrick produces more amuſement than an 
body.“ BSSWRELL. ** Vou ſay, Dr. Johnſon, 
that Graben himſelf for a ſhilling. In 
this reſpect he is only on a footing with à lawyer 
Who exhibits himſelf for his fee, ànd even will 
maintain any nonſenſe or abſurdity, if the uaſe 
requires it. Garrick refuſes a play or a part 
which he does not like; a lawyer never refufes.“ 
JonNso HH. Why, Sir, What does this prove? 
only chat A lawyer is worfen Boſwell is now 
Ake Jack in 5 8 ag fre who, when 
n 391" 5% 023 In * 33 le 
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he is puzzled by an argument, hangs himſelf. 1773. 
He thinks I ſhall cut him down, but Fil Tet him > 
| hang,” (laug hing vociferouſly,) Six Josua 
REVNNOIL. Ds. Mr. Boſwell thinks that the pro- 
feſſion of a lawyer being unqueſtionably honour- 
able, if he can ſhew the profeſſion of a player to 
be more honourable, - he proves his argument.” 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at 
Mr. Beauclerk's, where were Lord Charlemont, 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, and fome more members 
of the Literary, Club, whom he had obligingly 
invited to meet me, as I was this evening to be 
balloted for as candidate for admiſſion into that 
diſtinguithed ſociety.” Johnſon had done me the 
honour to propoſe me, and Beauclerk was very 
Feu for me. 

Goldſmith being mentioned ;—Jouxson. «Tt 
is amazing how little Goldſmith knows, He 
ſeldom comes where he is, not more ignorant 

than any one elſe.“ Six Josnva REYNOLDS. 
„Vet there is no man whoſe company is more 
liked.“ Jortxsou. « To'be ſure, Sir. When 
people find àa man of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities as a writer, their inferiour while he is with 
them, it - muſt be highly gratifying to them. 
What Goldſmith comically ſays of himſelf is 
very true, — he always gets the better when he 
argues alone ;—meaning, that he is maſter of a 
ſubject 1 in his ſtudy, an can write well upon it; 
but when he comes into company, grows con- 
Fuſed, and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, 
his © Traveller” is a very fine performance; aye, 
and ſo is his Deſerted Village, were it not 
ſometimes too much the echo of his © Traveller.” 
Whether, indeed, we take him as a poet, —as A 
comick writer,—or as an hiſtorian, he ſtands in 
the firſt claſs.” BoswELL. © An hiſtorian! 
"ml egy Sir, you ſurely will not rank his com- | 
8 H 2 pailation 
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, Pilation of the Roman Hiſtory with the works 
> of other hiſtorians of this age?” Ser 
„ Why, who, are before him?” BoswzLL. 
« Hume,——Robertſon,——Lord Lyttelton.“ 
Jorx5ox, (His antipathy, to the Scotch begin. 
ning to riſe,) “ I have not read Hume; but, 
doubtleſs, Goldſmith's Hiſtory. is better than 
the verbiage of Robertſon, or the foppery of 
Dalrymple.” , BoswzLL. + Will you not admit 
the ſuperiority of Robertſon, in whoſe Hiſtory 


Sa %.- 2 » 


we find ſuch penetration, —ſuch painting? 
Joansox. Sir, you mult conſider how that pe- 
netration and that painting are employed, It is 
not hiſtory, it is imagination. He who de- 
ſcribes what he never ſaw, draws from fancy. 
Robertſon paints minds as Sir Joſhua. paints 
faces in a hiltory-piece:: he imagines an heroick 
countenance. , You, muſt look upon Robertſon's | 
work as romance, and try it by that ſtandard. 
Hiſtory it is not. Beſides, Sin, it is the great 
excellence of à writer to put into his book as 
much as his book will hold. Goldſmith has 
done this in his Hiſtory 45 Nou Robertſon might 
have put twice as much into his book. Robert- 
ſon is like a man who has packed gold in wool; 
the wool takes up more room than the gold. 
No, Sir; I always thought Robertion would be 
cruſhed by his own; weight, — would be buried 
under his own ornaments., Goldſmith tells you 
mortly all you want to know: Robertſon detains 
you a great deal too long. No man will read 
Robertſon s cumbrous detail a ſecond time; 
but Goldſmitly's plain narrative will pleaſe again 
and again. I would ſay to Robertſon what an 
old tutor of a College {aid to one of his pupils: 
Read over your -compoſitigns, and v hefever 
Jou meet with a pallage which you think is par- 
Healarly fine, Brike.3t out” | Goldlmit's . 
e e e We bridgement 


as, 


\ 
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or Eutropius; and 1 will venture to ſay, that if Rui. 64 


you compare him with Vertot, in the ſame 
places of the Roman Hiſtory, you will find that 
he excels Vertot, Sir, he has the art of com- 
piling, and of ſaying every thing he has to ſay 
in a pleaſing manner. He is now writing a Na- 
tural Hiſtory, and will make it as er r. 
as 4 Herſian Tale. 

I cannot diſmiſs the prefer topick without ob- 
ſerving, that it is probable that Dr. Johnſon, 
who owned that he often * talked for victory,“ 
rather urged plauſible objections to Dr. Robert- 
ſon's excellent hiſtorical works; in the ardour 
of conteſt, than expreſſed his real and decided 
opinion; for it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe, that he 
ſhould ſo: widely differ from * reſt of the lie- 
rary world, 

Jornson: I rember once being with Gold- 
ſmith in Weſtminſter-· abbey. While we” fur. 
veyes the Poets' Corner, I faid to him, 30, 


$ Tors lan a noftrum nomen ; miſcebitur 1 tis? 


When we got to Temple. bar he Koppe! me, 
pointed to the heads upon it, and my whil- 
pered me, ts 


A 


« Forfitan et noftrum nomen miſcebitur 18718 8 


| Johnſon praiſed John Bunyan highly. « His 


* Pilgrim's Progreſs'“ has great merit, both for 
invention, imagination, and the conduct of the 
ſtory; and it has had the beſt evidence of its 
merit, the general and continued approbation 


of mankind, Few N N have had 


7 Oid. de Art. Amand. l. 1 v. 15. 


In alluſion to Dr. 22 25 $ e political oel, 
and (29 85 his own, 


a more 
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a more extenſive ſale. It is remarkable; that it 
begins very much like the poem of Dante; yet 
there was no tranſlation of Dante when Bunyan 


wrote. | There is reaſon to n that he. had 
read Spencer?“ 


A propoſition which had n Aeech that 
monuments. to eminent perſons ſhould, for the 
time to come, be erected in St. Paul's church as 
well as in Weſtminſter-abbey, was mentioned; 
and it was aſked, who ſhould be honoured! by 
having his monument firſt erected there. Some- 
body ſuggeſted Pope. JohNso N. Why, Sir, 
as Pope was a Roman Catholick, I would not 
have his to be firſt. | I think Milton's rather 
ſhould have the precedence. I think more highly 
of him now than I did at twenty. There is more 
thinking in him and in Butler and g. of 
our poets.?” 

Some of the Company ee a. angler 
why the ae of ſo excellent a bock as 


„The whole Duty of Man” ſhould conceal him- 


ſelf. Jounson. “ There may be different rea- 
ſons aſſigned for this, any one of which would 


be very ſufficient. He may have been a clergy- 


man, and may have thought that his religious 
counſels would have leſs weight when known to 
come from a man whoſe profeſſion was Theology, 
He may have been a man whoſe practice was 
not ſuitable to his principles; ſo that his cha- 
racter might injure the effect of his book, which 
he had written in a ſeaſon of penitence, - Or he. 
may have been a man of rigid ſelf. denial, ſo that 
he would have no reward for his pious labours 
| one in chis world, but refer it all to a future 
8 
The gentlemen went away to hats club, and 
I was left at Beauclerk's till the fate of my elec. 


tion ans be announced to me. In a ſnhort time 


9 received 
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1 received the — intelligence that 1 
was choſen. | I haſtened to the place of 
meeting, and was introduced to ſuch a ſo- 
eiety as can ſeldom be found. Mr. Edmund 


Burke, whom | then ſaw for the firit time, and: 


_ whoſeſplendid'talents/had long made me ardent- 
ly with — his acquaintance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Garrick, Dr. Goldſmith, Mr. (now Sir Wil. 
liam,) Jones, and the company with whom I 
had dined. Upon my entrance, Johnfon placed 
himſelf behind a chair, on which he leaned as 


on a deſk or pulpit, and with humorous forma- 
lity gave me a Charge, pointing out the conduct 


expected from me as a good member of thisclub. 
Goldſmith produced ſome very abſurd verſes 


which had been publickly recited to an audience 


for money. JohN SsoN. I can match this non- 
fenſe. There was a poem called“ Eugenio, which 


came out ſome — ago, and concluded thus: 


** W. re 
N 1411. . 


And ng ye trifling ſelfantfoning elvis 


an FBrim ful of pride, of nothing, of yourſely e3, | 


Survey Eugenio, view him o' er and o'er, 
Ta. 1 hen ann! into e eren angÞbe no more. 


** r — Pa 


Ney Dryden i in hs poem on the be Royal Society, 


nn theſe —_ ics 55 


S548 * 


881 Then x we wie our blade 8 laſt Waden 9 wo} 
And ſee the ocean leaning on the ſky ; 


125 h thence our rolling bee "we. 


hall know! © og nog 
$4 And on che lunar world ſecurely” pry.” 
3 in +1 } "* H 4 


- Talking * ies Johnſon, who had: 4 + | 
contempt tor that ſpecies of wit, deigned to allow 


that there was one good pun in PRES? 
1 1 on the word cop. ; 


& © S C 
a. * * 318 


aft 9 Much 


- 
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Much: pleaſant converſation paſſed, [which 
Johnſon reliſhed with great good humour. But 


his converſation alone, or what led to it, or 
was inter woven with i it, is the inen of this = 
work. 1 * 8 ; 11 ; Toy rea of i Fee "a: 8 541 

On Gavurdapy! May 1, we dined dy ourſelves 
at our old rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He 
was placid,” but not much diſpoſed to talk. He 
obſerved, that The Iriſh mix better with the 


Engliſh than the Scotch do; their language is 


nearer to Engliſn; as a proof of which, they 
ſucceed very well as players, which Scotchmen 


do not. Ihen, Sir, they have not that extreme 
nationality which we find in the Scotch. I will 
do you, Boſwell, the juſtice to ſay, that you 
are the moſt unſcotti ned of your countrymen. 
You are almoſt the only inſtance of a Scotchman 
that I have known, who did not at every en 
ſentence bring in ſome other Scotchman.. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I mo- 


duced a queſtion which has been much agitated 


in the Church of Scotland, whether the claim 
of lay patrons to preſent miniſters to pariſnes be 


well founded; and ſuppoſing it to be well 


founded, whether it ought to be exerciſed with⸗ 
out the concurrence of the people? That Church 


is compoſed of a ſeries of judicatures: a Preſby- 


tery,—a Synod, —and, finally, a General Aſ- 
ſembly; before all of which, this matter may 
be contended: and in ſome: caſes the Preſbytery 
having refuſed to induct or ſettie, as they call 
it, the perſon preſented by the patron, it has 
been found neceſſary to appeal to the General 
Aflembly. He ſaid, I might ſee the ſubje& well 
treated in the Defence of Pluralities; and 
although he thought that a patron ſhould: exer- 
ciſe his right with tenderneſs to the inclinations 


of r people of a parith, he was very clear as to 


his 


— 
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his right. Then ſuppoſing the queſtion to be 
2 before the en Aen. he die- 
tated to me what follows: 

e Againſt the right of patrone is. pb it 
| oppoſed, by the inferiour judicatures, the plea 
of conſcience. heir conſcience. tells them, 
that the people ought to ehooſe their paſtor; 
their math ini tells them that they ought not 
to impoſe upon a; congregation. a miniſter. un- 


grateful and unacceptable to his auditors. Con- 


ſcience is nothing more than a conviction. felt by 


ourſelves of ſomething to be done, or ſomething 
to be avoided; and, in queſtions of ſimple un- 


perplexed morality, conſcience is very often a 
uide that may be truſted. But before con- 
ience can determine, the ſtate of the queſtion 
is ſuppoſed to be completely known. In queſ- 


tions of law, or of fact, conſcience.is very often 


confounded with opinion. No man's conſcience 
can tell him the rights of another man: they 
muſt be known by rational inveſtigation or hiſ- 


torical enquiry. Opinion, which he that holds 
it may call his conſcience, may teach ſome men 


that religion would be promoted, and quiet pre- 
ſerved, by granting to the people univerſally the 
choice of their miniſters. But it is a conſcience 


very ill informed that violates the rights of one 


man, for the convenience of another. Religion 
cannot be promoted by injuſtice: and it was 
never yet found that a Popular ieee was "ey 
quietly tranſacted. 


Lhat juſtice — de violated, by! tranſ- 4 


ferting to the people the right of patronage, is 
apparent to all who know whence that right had 


- - Its original.. Ihe right. of patronage was not at 


firſt a privilege torne by power from unreſiſting 
poverty. It is not an authority at firſt uſurped 
in times s of i en 1 eſtabliſhed only by 

4 ſucceſſion 
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1773 ſucceſſion and by precedents. It is not a grant ca- 


tat. 6 


z, Priciouſſy made from a higher tyrant to a lower. It 
+ 18 a right dearly purchaſed by the firſt poſſeſſors, 
and juſtly in- herited by thoſe that ſucceeded them. 
When Chriſtianity was eſtabliſned in this iſland; a 
regular mode of publie worſhip was preſcribed, 
Public worſhip requires a public place; and the 
2 of lands, as they were converted, 

uilt ehurches for their families and their vaſ- 


fals. For the maintenance of miniſters, they 


ſettled a certain portion of their lands; and a 
diſtrict, through which each miniſter was re- 

quired to extend his care; was, by that circum- 
ſcription,” conſtituted a pariſh. This is a poſi- 


tion ſo generally received in England, that the 


extent of a manor and of a pariſh are regularly 
received for each other. The churches which 
the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus 
endowed, they juſtly thought themſelves entitled 
to provide with miniſters; and where the epiſ- 
copal government prevails, the Biſhop has no 
power to reje& a man nominated by thepatron, 
but for ſome: crime that might exclude him from 
the prieſthood. * For the endowment of the 
church being the gift of the landlord, he was 
conſequently at liberty to give it according to 
his choice, to any man capable of performing 
the holy offices. The people did not chooſy 
nie becauſe the people did not pay him. 
We hear it ſometimes urged, that this ori- 
ginal right is paſſed out of memory, and is obli- 
terated and obſcured by many tranſlations of 
property and changes of government; that 
ſearce any church is now in the hands of the 
heirs of the builders; and that the preſent per- 
ſons have entered ſubſequently upon the pre- 
tended rights by a thouſand accidental and un- 
known cauſes. Much of this, perhaps, is true. 
But how is the right of * — : 
I 
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If the right followed the lands, it is poſſeſſed by 
the ſame equity by which the lands are poſſeſſed. 
It is, in effect, part of the manor, and protected 
by the ſame laws with every other privilege. 
Let us ſuppoſe an eſtate forfeited by treaſon, 
and granted by the Crown to a new family. 
With the lands were forfeited all the rights ap- 


pendant to thoſe lands; by the ſame power that 
grants the lands, the rights alſo are granted. 


The right loſt to the patron falls not to the peo- 
e, but is either retained by the Crown, or, 
— to the people is the fame thing, is by the 


Crown given away. Let it change hands ever 


ſo often, it is poſſeſſed by him that receives it 
with the ſame right as it was conveyed. It may, 
indeed, like all our poſſeſſions, be forcibly 
ſeized or fraudulently obtained. But no injury 
is ſtill done to the people; for what they never 
had, they have never loſt. Caius may uſurp 
the right of Titius; but neither Caius nor Titius 


injure the people: and no man's conſcience, 


however tender or however active, can prompt 


him to reſtore what may be proved to have been 


never taken away. Suppoſing, what I think 
cannot be proved, that a popular election of 
miniſters were to be deſired, our deſires are not 
the meaſure of equity, It were to be deſired 
that power ſhould be only in the hands of the 
merciful, and riches in the poſſeſſion of the ge- 
nerous; but the law muſt leave both riches and 
power where it finds them; and muſt often leave 
riches with the covetous, and power with the 
cruel. Convenience may be a rule in little things, 


where no other rule has been eſtabliſhed. But 


as the great end of government is to give every 
man his own, no inconvenience is greater than 
that of making right uncertain. Nor is any man 


more an nem to public peace, than he who 


fills 
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1773; fills weak heads with imaginary. claims, and 


Etat. 


— 


64. 


breaks the ſeries of civil ſubordination, by in- 
citing-the lower claſſes of mankind to encroach 


upon the higher. TAILED 1477 


- - 


:::Having thus: ſbewn that the right of patro- 
nage, being originally purchaſed, may be legal - 
ly transferred, and that it is now in the hands 


of lawful poſſeſſors, at leaſt as certainly as any 


other right, we have left to the advocates of the 
people no other plea than that of convenience. 
Let us, therefore; now conſider what the pe 

ple would really gain by a general abolition of 
the right of patronage. What is moſt to be 
deſired by ſuch -a change is, that the country 


ſhould be ſupplied with better miniſters. But 


why ſhould we ſuppoſe that the pariſh' will make 


à wiſer choice than the patron? If we ſuppoſe 


mankind actuated by intereſt, the patron is more 
likely to chooſe with caution, becauſe he will 
ſuffer more by chooſing! wrong. By the defict- 


encies of his miniſter, or by his vices; he is 


equally offended with the reſt of the congrega- 
tion; but he will have this reaſon more to lament 


them, that they will be imputed to his abſurdity 


or corruption. The qualifications: of a miniſter 


are well known to be learning and piety. Of 
His learning the patron is probably the only 


judge in the pariſh; and of his piety not leſs a 


judge then others; and is more likely to inquire 


minutely and diligently before he gives a preſen - 
tation, than one of the parochial rabble, who 


can give nothing but a vote. It may be urged, 


that though the pariſh might not chooſe better 


miniſters, they would at leaſt chooſe miniſters 


whom they like better, and who would therefore 


officiate with greater efficacy. That ignorance 
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ment; of which it is the great and ſtanding 773. 

beneſit, that the wiſe ſee for the ſimple, and the . . 

regular act for the capricious. But that this 
argument ſuppoſes the people capable of judging, 
and reſolute to act according to their beſt judge- 
ments, ; though ; this be ſufficiently abſurd, is not 
all its abſurdity. It ſuppoſes not only wiſdom, 
but unanimity in thoſe, who upon no other oc- 
caſions are unanimous or wiſe. If by | ſome 
ſtrange concurrence all the voices of a pariſh 
ſhould: unite in the choice of any ſingle man, 
though I could not charge the patron with in- 
juſtice for preſenting a miniſter, I ſnould cenſure 
him as unkind and injudicious. But, it is evi- 
dent, that as in all other popular elections there 
will be contrariety of judgement and acrimony 

of paſſion, a pariſh upon every vacancy would 
break into factions, and the conteſt for the 
choice of à miniſter would ſet neighbours 

at variance and. bring diſcord into Emilies: 
The miniſter would be taught all the arts of a 
candidate, would flatter ſome and bribe others; 
and the electors, as in all other caſes, would 
call for holidays and ale, and break the heads 
of each other during the jollity of the canvas. 
The time muſt, however, come at laſt, when 
one of the factions muſt prevail, and one of the 
miniſters get poſſeſſion of the church. On what 
terms does che enter upon his miniſtry but thoſe 
of enmity with half his pariſſi? By what pru- 
dence! or what diligence can he hope to conci- 
liate the affections of that party by whoſe defeat 
he has obtained his living? Every man who 
voted againſt him will enter the church with 
hanging head and downcaſt eyes, afraid to en- 
counter that neighbour by -whoſe vote and in- 
fluence he has been overpowered. He will hate 
his neighbour for oppoſing him, and his miniſ- 
ter for having proſpered by the oppoſition; and; 
n as 


2 


ON 
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as lie will never ſee him but with pain; he will 
never ſee him but with hatred. Of à miniſter 
preſented by the patron, the pariſh has ſeldom 
any thing worſe to ſay than that they do not 
know him. Of a miniſter choſen by à popular 
conteſt, all thoſe who do not favour him have 


nurſed up in their boſoms prineiples of hatred 


and reaſons of rejection. Anger is excited prin- 
2 by pride. The pride of a common man 

little exaſperated by the ſuppoſed uſur- 
3 of an acknowledged ſupetiour. He bears 
only his little ſhare of à general evil, and ſuffers 


in common with the whole pariſh: but when 


the conteſt is between equals; the defeat has 
many aggravations; and he that is defeated by 
his next neighbour is ſeldom ſatisfied without 
ſome revenge: and it is hard to ſay what bitter - 
neſs of malignity would prevail in a pariſh where 


theſe elections ſhould happen to be frequent, 


and the enmity of le en be nme 
before it had cooled.“ 
Though I preſent to my babbes Dr. John. 
ſon's maſterly thoughts on this ſubject, I think 
it proper to declare, that notwithſtanding I am 


_ myſelf a rv ha 10 not __— ſubſcribe 1 
to his opinion. > 


On Friday, May 7, 7 breakfaſted with him 


at Mr. Thrale's in the Borough. While we 
were alone, I endeavoured as well as 1 could to 


apologiſe for a lady who had been divorced 


from her huſband by act of parliament. I ſaid, 
that he- had uſed her very ill, had behaved bru- 


tally to her, and that ſhe could not-continue to 


live with him without having her delicacy con- 
taminated; that all affection for him was thus 


deſtroyed; that the eſſence of conjugal union 
being gone, there remained only a cold form, 
a mere civil obligation; that ſhe was in the 
5 of _ with qualities to produce . 

neſs ; 
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tieſs ; that theſe ought not to be loſt ;. and, that 
the gentleman on whoſe; account ſhe, was di- 
vorced had gained her heart while thus unhap- 
pily ſituated. Seduced, perhaps, by the charms 
of the lady in queſtion, I thus attempted to pal - 
liate — I was ſenſible could not be juſtified ; 
for, when I had finiſhed my harangue, my ve- 
nerable friend gave me a proper check: My 
dear Sir, never accuſtom your. mind to mingle 
virtue and vice. The woman's a whore, and 
there's an end.,on't.??/ 

He deſcribed the father of one * his end 
| thuss:i 166. Sir, he was ſo, exuberant a talker at 


public meetings, that the gentlemen of his coun- 


ty were afraid of him. No buſineſs eau be 
done for his declamation,” 6-26: 
He did not give me full credit when 1 men- 


tioned that I had carried on a ſhort converſation 


by ſigns with ſome Eſquimaux, who were then 
in London, particularly with one of them who 
was a prieſt. He thought I could not make 
them underſtand me. No man was more in- 


credulous as to particular facts, which were at 


all extraordinary; and therefore no man was 
more ſerupulouſſy aims. in order to Ales: 
ver the truth. 


1 dined with him this day at the houſe a my 


friends, Meſſieurs Edward and Charles Dilly, 
bockſellers i in the Poultry; there were preſent, 
their elder brother Mr. Dilly of Bedfordſhire, 
Rus «:Foldimith,, s. n Mr. n. 
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en e 5 — voyages to 
.the South Sea being mentioned ;—JoHNSON. 
gi, i In talk of it as a ſubject 5 commerce, 
it „ willabe be gainful; if as a book that i is to in- 
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creaſe human knowledge, I believe there ui 
not be much of that. Hawkeſworth can tell 
only what the voyagers have told him, and they 


have found very little,” only one new animal, I 
think.“ Bos WRITE. But many inſecte, Sir.” 


Jos w. Why, Sir, as to inſects, Ray 
reckons of Britiſſi inſects twenty thouſand ſpecies. 
They might have ſtaid at home and diſcovered 
pony, od 1n that way.“ SHORTS Hf 0.1691 
Talking of birds, 1 mentioned Mr. Banne | 
Barrington? 8 . en Eſſay againſt the re- 
ceived notion of their migration. JohxsoN. | 
«© Ithink we have as good evidence for the mi- 
17 1 of woodcocks as can be defired.” We 
d they diſappear at a certain time of the year, 


and appear again at a certain time of the year; 


and ſome of them, when weary in their flight, 
have been known to alight on the rigging of 

far out at ſea One of the company 
oblerved, that there had been inſtances of ſome 


of them bound in ſummer in Eſſex. Jouxson. 


fir, that ſtrengthens our argument. Exc 
— robat regulam. Some being found ſhews, that, 
f all remained, many would be found. A few 
ſick or lame ones may be found.“ GoLpsmiTH. 
<< There is a partial migration of the ſwallows; 
the ſtronger ones migrate, the others do not.“ 
BoswE LE. I am well aſſured that the people 
of Otaheite who have the bread- tree, the . | 
of which ferves them for bread, laughed heartil y . 


when they were informed of the tedious proce 
_ neceffary with us to have bread nh. 
fowing, harrowing, reaping, threſning, gri 


ing, baking.” Joumson. „ Why, Sir, all 


ignorant e will laugh when they are told 


of the advantages of civilized life. Were you 


to tell men who live without houſes, how we | 
® pile brick * brick and rafter upon . 5 
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and that after a houſe. is raiſed, to, a certain 1773. 
height, a man tumbles off a ſcaffold and breaks Fat, c. 
his neck, he wauld laugh heartily at our folly * 
in building; but it does not follow that men 
are better without houſes. No, Sir, (holding 
up a ſlice of a good loaf,) this 1s War 58 
the bread - tree. 
He repeated an argument, which, is to be 
found in his Rambler,” againſt the notion 
that the brute creation is endowed with the fa- - 
culty of reaſon; ** birds build by inſtin& ;- 
they never improve: they build their firſt neſt 
as well as any one that they ever build.“ 
GolbsxuirR. Vet we ſee if you take away a 
bird's neſt with the eggs in it, ſhe will make a 
ſlighter neſt and lay again.” Johxsox. Dir, 
that is becauſe at firſt ſhe has full time, and 
makes her neſt deliberately. In the caſe you 
mention ſhe is preſſed to lay, and muſt there · 
fore make her neſt quickly, and conſequently it 
will be flight.“  GoLpsMITH. © The nidifica- 
tion of birds is what is leaſt known in natural 
Hiſtory, one one of the moſt curious things 
wi 
introduced, the ſubject of toleration. Jong: | 
so. “Every ſociety, has a right to preſerve 
| publick peace and order, and therefore has a 
good right to prohibit the propagation of dg 
ons which have a dangerous tendency. To ſay 
the magiſtrate has this right, is uſing an inade- 
quate word: it is the /ociety for which the ma · 
giſtrate is agent. He may be morally or theo- 
logically wrong in reſtraining the propagation 
of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but he 
is politically right.“ Maro. „I am of opini- 
on, Sir, that every man is entitled to liberty of 
conſcience in religion; and that the magiſtrate 
cannat n that right. Ane “ Qir, 
egg II. Bo i F wat Lagree 
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1773. I agree with you.” Every man has a right to li- 
T berty of conſcience, and with that the agi, 
trate cannot interfere. People confound liberty 
of thinking with liberty of talking; nay, with 
liberty of preaching.” Every man has a phyſi- 
cal right to think as he pleaſes; for it cannot be 
diſcovered how he thinks. He has not a moral 
right; for he ought to inform himſelf and think 
juſtly. But, Sir, no member of a ſociety has a 
right to teach any doctrine contrary to what that 
fociety holds to be true. The magiſtrate; I ſay, 
may be wrong in what he thinks; but, while 
he thinks himſelf right, he may, and ought to 
enforce what he thinks.” ' Mayo, © Then, 
Sir, we are to remain always in errour, and 
truth never can prevail; and the magiſtrate was 
right in proſecuting the firſt Chriſtians.” Jonn- 
SON. © Sir, the only method by which religious 
truth can'be eſtabliſhed is by martyrdom. The 
magiſtrate has a right to enforce what he 
thinks; and he who is conſeious of the truth 
has a right to ſuffer. I am afraid there is no 
other way of aſcertaining the truth, but by per- 
ſecution on the one hand and enduring it on 
the other.” Gol DsMITH. © But how is a man 
fo aQ, Sir? Though firmly convinced of the 
truth of his doctrine, may he not think it wrong 
to expoſe himſelf to perſecutien? Has he a 
right to do ſo? Is it not, as it were, commit- 
ting voluntary fuicide?“ Jorinson. “ Sir, as 
to voluntary fuicide, as you call it, there are 
twenty thouſand men in an army who will go 
without ſcruple to be ſhot at, and mount a 
breach for five-pence a day. * GoPSMITH. 
„ But have they a moral right to do this?“ 
Toun SON. '©* Nay, Sir, if you will not take the 
univerſal opinion of mankind, I have nothing to 
ſay. If mankind cannot defend their own way 
of thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a 
| man 
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man is in doubt whether it would be better for 
him to expoſe himſelf to martyrdom or not, 
he ſhould not do it. He muſt be convinced 
that he has a delegation from heaven.” GoLp- 
SMITH. I would conſider whether there is 
the greater chance of good or evil upon the 
whole. If 1 ſee a man who has fallen into a 
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well, I would wiſh to help him out; but if 


there is a greater probability that he ſhall pull 
me in, than that 1 ſhall pull him out, I would 


not attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, I 


might wiſh to convert the Grand Signor to the 


Chriſtian faith; but when J confidered that I 


ſhould probably be put to death without effectu- 
ating iny purpoſe in any degree, I ſhould keep 
myſelf quiet.” Joansov. < Sir, you muſt con- 
ſider that we have perfect and imperfect obliga- 
tions. Perfect obligations, which are generally 
not to do ſomething, are clear and poſitive; as, 
thou ſhalt not kill.“ But charity, for in- 
ſtance, is not definable by limits. It is a duty 
to give to the poor; but no man can ſay how 
much another ſhould give to the poor, or when 
a man has given too little to ſave his ſoul, In 
the ſame manner, it is a duty to inſtruct the ig- 
norant, and of conſequence to convert infidels 
to. Chriſtianity ; but no man in the common 
courſe of things is obliged to carry this to ſuch 
a degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, 


as no man is obliged to ſtrip himſelf to the ſhirt 


in order to give charity. I have ſaid, that a 
man muſt be perſuaded that he has a particular 
delegation from heaven.” Gol DsMITH. How 
3s this to be known? Our firſt reformers, who 
were burnt for not believing bread and wine to 
be CHRIST.“ — Joann. (interrupting him,) 

Sir, they were not burnt for not believing 
bread and wine to be CarisT, but for inſult- 
e Bs ing 
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1773. ing thoſe who did believe it. And, Sir, when 


the firſt reformers began, they did not intend to 
be martyred: as many of them ran away as 
could.” BoswEI. I. But, Sir, there was your 
countryman, Elwal, who you told me challeng- 
ed King George with his black-guards and his 
red- guards.“ + Joyxnson. *: My countryman, 
Elwal, Sir, ſhould have been put in the ſtacks ; 
a proper pulpit. for him, and he'd have had a 
numerous audience. A man who preaches in 
the ſtocks will always have hearers enough.“ 
BoswE LL. But Elwal thought himſelf in the 
right.“ JonNSso N. We are not providing 
for mad people; there are places for them in 
the aeighbourhood,”” (meaning Moorfields.) 
Mavo. “ But, Sir, is it not very hard that J 
ſhould not be allowed to teach my children 
what I really believe to be the truth?“ Joan- 
sow.“ Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach 
your children extra ſcandalum; but, Sir, the 
magiſtrate, if he knows it, has a right to reſ- 
train you. Suppoſe you teach your children to 
be thieves?” Mao. This is making a joke of 
the ſubje&.” JoaunsoN. ** Nay, Sir, take it 
thus :—that you teach them the community of 
goods, for which there are as many plauſible 
arguments as for moſt erroneous doctrines. 
You teach them that all things at firſt were in 
common, and that no man had a right to any 
thing but as he laid his hands upon it; and 
that this ſtill is, or ought to be, the rule 
amongſt mankind. Here, Sir, you ſap a great 
principle in ſociety, - property. And don't you 
think the magiſtrate would have a right to pre- 
vent you? Or, ſuppoſe you ſhould teach your 
children the notions of the Adamites, and they 
ſhould run naked into the ſtreets, would not 
the magiſtrate have a right to flog em into their 
„ 1 doublets ?”? 


ld 
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doublets?” Mavo. I think the magiſtrate 
has no right to interfere till there is ſome overt 
att.” ' BoswELL. So, Sir, though he ſees an 
enemy to the {tate charging a blunderbuſs, he is 

not to interfere till it is fired off.” Mavo; 
He muſt be ſure of its direction againſt the 
ſtate.” JoHN SON. The magiſtrate is to judge 
of that, He has no right to reſtrain your think- 
ing, becauſe the evil centers in yourſelf. . If a 
man were ſitting at this table, and chopping of 
his fingers, the magiltrate, as guardian of the 
community, has no authority to reſtrain him, 
however he might do it from kindneſs as a pa- 
rent.—Though, indeed, upon more conſidera- 
tion, I think he may; as it is probable that he 
who is chopping off his own fingers, may ſoon 
proceed to chop off thoſe of other people, If 1 
think it right to ſteal Mr. Dilly's plate, I am a 
bad man; but he can ſay nothing to me. If I 
make an open declaration that 1 think ſo, he 
will keep me out of his houſe, If I put forth 


my hand, I ſhall be ſent to Newgate, This is 
the gradation of thinking, preaching, and act- 


ing: if a man thinks erroneouſly, he may keep 
his thoughts to himſelf, and nobody will trouble 
him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, ſocie- 

ty may expel him; if he acts in conſequence of 
it, the law takes place, and he is hanged.““ 
Mayo. But, Sir, ought not Chriſtians to 
have liberty of conſcience ???- JoRNSõN. 551 
have already told you fo, Sir. You are com- 
ing back to where you were. BoswELIL. Dr. 
Mayo is always taking a return Lore arg and 
going the ſtage over again. He has it at half 
price.“ JoRNSoN. © Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for unlimited toleration, has got a 
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ſet of words. Sir, it is no matter, political. 


ly, whether the magiſtrate be right or _ 
* Suppoſe a club were to be formed to drink co 
fuſion to King George the Third, and a happy 
reſtoration to Charles the Third; this would be 
very bad with reſpect to the ate; but every 
member of that club muſt either conform to its 
rules, or be turned out of it. Old Baxter, I 
remember, maintains, that the magiſtrate 
ſhould © tolerate all things that are tolerable ? 
This is no good definition of toleration upon 


any principle; but it ſhews that he thought 


ſome things were not tolerable““ TopLADv. 


Sir, you have untwiſted this difficult u r 


with great dexterity.” . 
During this argument, Goldſmith ſat in reſt- 


leſs agitation, from à wiſh to get in, and ſhine, 


Finding himſelf excluded, he had taken his hat 
to go away, but remained for ſome time with it 
in his hand, like a gameſter, who at the cloſe 
of a long night, lingers for @ little while, to ſee 


if he can have a favourable opening to -finiſh 


with fucceſs. Once when he was beginning to 
ſpeak, he found - himſelf overpowered by the 
loud voice of Johnſon, who was at the oppoſite 


end of the table; and did not perceive Gold- 


ſmith's attempt. Thus diſappointed of his wiſh 


to obtain the attention of the company, Gold- 


ſmith in a paſſion threw down his hat, looking 
angrily at Johnſon, and exclaiming in a bitter 
tone, Tale i. When Fan, was going 


1 „Dr. May 0's tage temper and ſteady 8 enden. 


ed him an Aer ſubject for the exerciſe of Dr. Johnſon' 
werful abilities. He never flinched ; but, after git: 
lows, remained ſeemingly unmoved as at the firſt. The 


feintillations ef Jobnſon s genius flaſhed every time he was 


ſtruck, without his receiving any injury. Hence he obtained 
the TO 9 RE Lirerary ANVIL, | 
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to ſpeak, Johnſon uttered ſome ſound; which 1773: 
led Goldſmith to think that he was beginning og Er 
again, and taking the words from Toplady. * 
Upon which, he ſeized this opportunity of 
venting his own envy and ſpleen, under the 
prerext of ſupporting another perſon : Sir, 
(faid he to Johnſon, ) the gentleman has heard 
you patiently for an hour; pray allow us now 
to hear him.“ Johxsox. (ſternly,) “ Sir, I 
was not interrupting the gentleman. I was on- 
ly giving him a fignal of my attention. Sir, 
you are impertinent.”” - Goldſmith made no re- 
ply, but continued in the e on ſome 

CG 

A zentleman,. 3 ventuted to aſk Dr. 
Johnſon if there was not a-material difference as 
to toleration of opinions which lead to action, 
and opinions merely ſpeculative; for inſtance, 
would it be wrong in the magiſtrate to tolerate 
thoſe who preach againſt the doctrine of the 
TziniTy. Johnſon was highly offended, and 
ſaid, I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman. of 
your piety can introduce this ſubject in a mixed 
company.“ He told me afterwards, that the 
impropriety was, that perhaps ſome of the com. 
pany might have talked on the ſubject in ſuch: 
terms as would have ſhocked him; or he might: 
have been forced to appear in choir: eyes a nar- 
row- minded man. The gentleman, with ſub- 
miſſive deference, ſaid, he had only hinted at 
the queſtion from a deſire to hear Dr. Johnſon's 
opinion upon it. JOHNSON: „Why then, Sir, 
1 think that permitting men to preach any opi- 
nion contrary to the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed 
church, tends, in a certain degree, to leſſen the 
authority of the church, and, conſequently,- to 
leſſen the influence of religon. It may be 
conſidered, (aid the — whether it 
| would 
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would not be politick to tolerate in ſuch a.caſe,” 
JonrsoN. Sir, we have been talking of right- . 
this is another queſtion. 4 chink it is not liz 
tick to tolerate in ſuch a caſe. 

Though he did not think it fit chat ſo awetul 


a a ſabje& ſhould be introduced in a mixed com- 


pany, and therefore at this time waved the theo- 
logical queſtion; yet his own orthodox belief 
in 9 ſacred myſtery of the TziniTy is eving- 
ed beyond "Jouks. by the following paſſage in 


his private devotions: O Lorp, hear my 


prayers, for Jzsus CHRIST's ſake; to whom 


with thee and the HoLy GHrosrT,, three perſons 


and one Gop, be all honour and glory, world 


without end. Amen 


- BosWELL. | © Pray, Mr. Dill 15 gy Sek does Dr: 
Leland's Hiſtory of Ireland ell!“ Joansov, 
(Burſting forth with a generous indignation, ) 


The Iriſn are ina moſt unnatural ſtate : for we. 


ſee there the minority prevailing over the, majo- 
rity. There is no inſtance, even in the ten per- 
ſecutions, of ſuch ſeverity as that which the 
Proteſtants of Ireland have exerciſed againſt the 
Catholicks. Did we tell them we have con- 
quered them, it would be above board: to pu- 
niſh them by confiſcation and other penalties, as 
rebels, was monſtrous injuſtice. King William 


was not their lawful ſovereign: he had not been 


acknowledged by the parliament of Ireland, 
when they appeared in arms againſt him. 
 There-ſuggeſted: ſomething, favourable of the 
Roman Catholicks. Toxy,apy.: 55, Does not 
their 1 nchen of ſaints ſuppoſe. omnipreſence 
in the ſaints??? JohNso. No, Sir; it ſup- 
poſes only pluripreſence; ; and when ſpirits are 
diveſted af: nan ſeems, ak det wen 
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ſhould. ſee; with more extent than when aman 
embodied ſtate. There is, therefore, no ap- 
proach to an invaſion of, any: -of the divine attri- 
butes, in the invocation of ſaints. But l — 
it is will-worſhip, and preſumption... -1ſee no 
command for it, and therefore think it is, ſafer 
not to practiſe it. 597 NY Smse33d oi „ 581005 
He and Mr. Langten and I. went together to 
the Club, where wWe found Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Garrick, and ſome other members, and amongſt 
them our friend Goldſmith, who ſat ſilently 
brooding over Johnſon's. reprimand to him after, 
dinner. Johnſon perceiyed this, and ſaid. aſide, 
to ſomg of us, I'll make Goldſmith forgive 
me; and then called to him in a loud voice, 
« Br. Goldſmith, - ſomething paſſed to-day 
Where you and I dined; I aſk your -pardon.” 
Goldſmith anſwered plaridly, < It muſt be much 
from you,. Sir, that I take ill. And ſo at once 
the difference was over, and they were on as 
eaſy terms aner, and Goldimith rattled e 
as uſual. 
In our Way to the club to-night, when Lre- 
| gretted that Goldſmith would, upon every oc- 
caſion, endeavour to ſhine; dy which he often 
expoſed himſelf,, Mr. Langton. obſerved, that 
he was.not like Addiſon, who was content with 
the fame of his writings, and did not aim alſo 
at excellency in converſation, for which he 
found himſelf unfit; ; and that he ſaid to a lady, 
who complained of his having talked little 1 in 
company, Madam, I have but nine - pence in 
ready money, but I can draw for a thouſand 
pounds. I obſerved, that Goldſmith had a 
great deal of gold in his cabinet, but, not con- 
tent with that, was always taking out his purſe. 
JohxsoN. 5 TOs "Ms 5 e often an 
. 1-7. Hes. 05 10% nid be 
EE Lamb __ Goldimith's 
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73: Goldſmith's 'Incefſant deſire of wake his? 
was theoccaſion of his ſome- 


cuous in company 
times appearing 
ſhould hardly have ſuppoſed poſſible in a man of 
bis genius. When his! literary reputation had 
riſen deſervedly high, and his ſociety was much 
courted, he became very jealous of the extraor. 


dinar 5 . — 
© 


to ſuch diſadvantage , as one. 


attention which was every where paid to 
One evening, in a circle of wits, he 


Pane fault with me for talking of Johnſon as 
entitled to the honour 'of wlqueſtichable ſupe- 


riority. 


, You are for RIS a 


monarely bf white ſhould be a republick.”” 
He was ſtill more mortified, when talking 1 ina 


com 
him 


pany with fluent vivacity, and; as he flattered 
elf to the admiration of all who were pre- 


ſent; a German who ſat next him, and per- 
ceived Johnſon rolling himſelf, as if about to 


ſpeak, ſuddenl 
u Teckor 


thing.“ 


ſtopped him, ſahing Stay, 
honſon is going to ſay ſome- 
This was, no doubt, very provoking, 


eſpecially to one ſo irritable as Goldſmith, who 
frequently mentioned it with ſtrong expreſſions 
of indignation. ; 
It may alſo be obſerved, that Goldfmith was 
ſontekin content to be rene? with an eaſy 
familiarity, but, upon occaſions, would be con- 
ſequential and imp | 
occurred in a ſm 
way of contracting the names of his friends; 
as, Beauclerk, Beau; Boſwell, Bozzy ; Lang- 
ton, Lanky; Murphy, Mur; Sheridan, Stierry. 4 
I remember one day, when Tom Davies was 
telling that Dr, Johnſon ſaid, „We are all in 
labour for a name to Gold 
ſeemed diſpleaſed that ſuch 
taken with his name, and ſaid, £66 
deſired him not to call me Goldy. 


. e 
44 WY 


An inſtance of this 


particular. Johnſon had a 


s plays“ Goldſmith | 
ſhould be 
[ have often 
Tom was 
remarkably 
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remarkably attentive to the moſt minute cireum- | 7%, | 
ſtance about Johnſon. I recollect his telling he” oY ur tr 3 
once, on my arrival in London, Sir, © : 

eat friend has made an improvement on bis 
appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls PR 
now N ore (hl N 


hs 
iS 48 443 6 
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T the | Reveltnd Mr. mend, at „nt. 


| « Sin on {$1 
IRE TURN you! my ofiieess tanks fit 
your additions to my Dictionary; but the new 
edition has been publiſhed ſome time, and there- 
fore I cannot now make uſe of them. Whether 
I ſhall ever reviſe it more, I know not. If many 
readers had been as judicious, as diligent,” and 
as communicative as yourſelf, my work had 
been better. The world muſt at preſent EY ba 
as it is. 1 be” Sir, 2.1. 
\ -1226).550578 Four molt obliged 


14 


5 6 And moſt humble ſervant, | 


4 Wb 3 


q May's, . 


© SAM. Jonnson.” 


ow 55, May 8, I Lined with johnſon at 
| Mr. Lan gton's, with Dr. Beattie and ſome other 
company. He deſcanted on the ſubject of Lite- 
Try Property. . * There ſeems, (ad, be,) to 


The Reverend | . M. A. whis died on 
November 20, 1787, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, 
Chaplain of Bromley College, in Kent, and Rector of South - 
fleet. He had reſi 1gned the cure of Bromley pariſh ſome time 
before his death. For this, and another letter from Dr. 
Jobnſon in 1784, to the ſame truly reſpectable man, I am in- 
debted to Dr. John Loveday, of the Commons, who has 

obligingly tranſcribed them 2 or me from the Fiete in his 
poſſeſſion, 4 | 


. 9 0 . 
"+ ta. z * - . be 
- 


9575 in nature 1 — . 8 be Saud | 
* nations is againſt it, and ee reaſon and 
e intereſts of * are againſt it; for were 


| could be univerſall ly diffuſed amongſt mankind, 
ſhould the proprietor take it into his head to 
reſtrain its circulation. No book could have 
the advantage of being edited with notes, how- 
ever neceſſary to its elucidation, ſhould the pro- 


prietor perverſely oppoſe it. For the general 


good of the World, therefore, whatever valu- Th 


able work has once. been created by an authour, 
and iſſued out by him, ſhould be underſtood as 
no longer in his power, but as belonging to the 
public, at the ſame time the authour is entitled 
to an adequate reward. This he ſhould. have 
by an excluſive right to his work for a conſider. 
able number of years. n 
He attacked Lord Monboddo's Ange 7 
lation on the primitive ſtate of human nature; 
obſerving, * Sir, it is all conjecture about a 
thing uſeleſs, even were it known to be true. 
Knowledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as 
to things uſeful, is good; but conjecture as 
to what it would be uſeleſs. to know, ſuch 28 
e men ever went upon all url 1s Ly | 
2 5 8 | 
On Monday, May by ty” was to fg out on 
my return to Scotland next morning, I was de- 
ſirous to ſee as much of Dr. Johnſon as I could. 
But 1 firſt called on Goldſmith to take leave of 
him. The jealouſy and envy; which, though 
poſſeſſed of many moſt amiable qualities, the 
frankly avowed, broke out violently at this in- 
ter view. Upon another occaſion, when Gold. 


_ Z 
4 %# 
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cmith confeſſed himſelf to be of an envious a... 
poſition, T contended with Johnſon that we ought 
not to be angry with him, he was ſo candid in 
owning it r Sir, (faid Johnſon,) we 

muſt be angry that a man has ſuch a ſuperabun- 
dance of an odious At 80 that he cannot keep 
it within his own breaſt, but it boils over.“ In 
my opinion, however, Goldſmith had not more 
of it than other people have, but only talked of 
it freely. 

He now ſeethed very angry. that Joliifi's was 
going to be a traveller; ſaid, “he would be 8 
dead weight for me to carry, and that I ſhoul 
never be able to lug him along through the 

Highlands and Hebrides.” Nor would he pa- 
tiently allow me to enlarge upon Johnſon's won- 
derful abilities; but exclaimed, * Is he like 
Burke, who'winds into a ſubject like a ſerpent ?” 

„But, (faid I,) Johnſon. is the Hercules who 
ſtrangled ſerpents in his cradle.” 

I dined with Dr. Johnſon at General Paoli? 8. 
He was obliged, by indiſpoſition, to leave the 
company early; ; he appointed me, however, to 
meet him in the evening at Mr. (now Sir Ro- 
bert,) Chambers's in the Temple, where he 


n came, though he continued to be 


very ill. Chambers, as is common on ſuch oc. 
caſions, preſcribed various remedies to him. 
Jonuson. - (fettered by pain,) © Pr'ythae don't 
teaze me. Stay till 1 am well, and then you 
ſhall tell me how to cure myſelf.” le grey 
better, and talked with a noble enthuſiaſm o 


1 25 
1773. 
— 
Etat. * 


keeping up the repreſentation of reſpectable fa. 


milies. His zeal on this ſubject was a circum, 
ſtance in his character exceedingly remarkable, 
when it is conſidered that he himſelf. had no pre- 
* tenſions to blood. I heard him once ſay, 1 
have great merit in being zealous for Ae 


nation 


1 26 
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nation and the honours of birth; ; for I can hardly 


I tell who was my grandfather.” He maintained 


* 


the dignity and propriety of male ſucceſſion, in 
fition to the opinion of one of our friends, 
who had that day employed Mr. Chambers to 
draw his will, deviſing his eſtate to his three 
fiſters, in preference to a remote heir male. 
Johnſon called them three doꝛudies, and ſaid, 
with as high a ſpirit as the boldeſt Baron in the 
molt perfect days of the feudal ſyſtem, An 
ancient eſtate ſhould always go to males. It is 
mighty fooliſh to let a ſtranger have it, becauſe 
he marries your daughter, and takes your name. 
As for an eſtate newly. acquired by trade, you 
may give it, if you will, to the dog 7 er, 
and let him keep his own name.“ | 
T have known him at times exceedingly di- 
verted at what ſeemed to others a very {mall 
ſport. He now laughed immoderately, without 
any reaſon that we could perceive, at our friend's 
making his will; called him the ze/tator, and 
added, I dare fay, he thinks he has done a 


mighty thing. He won't ſtay till he gets home 


to his ſeat in the country, to produce this won- 
derful deed: he'll call up the landlord of the 
firſt inn on the road; and, after a ſuitable pre- 
face upon mortality and the uncertainty of life, 
will tell him that he ſhould not delay making 
his will; and here, Sir, will he ſay, is my will, 

which 1 have juſt made, with the aſſiſtance of 


one of the ableſt lawyers in the kingdom; and 


he will read it to him (laughing all the time). 
He believes he has made this will; but he did 
not make it: you, Chambers, made i it for him. 
I truſt you have had more conſcience than to 
make him Ras: being of ſound underſtanding ;* 
ba, ha, ha! Dov he as left. me a 21 
„ ed ES I'd 


\ 
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I'd have his will turned | into verſe, like, 4 
ballad.. 52:7 ich 
In this playful manner ad he run on, alt 
ing in his own pleaſantry, which certainly was 
not ſueh as might be expected from the author 
of The Rambler,” but which is here preſerved, 
that my readers may be acquainted even with 
the ſlighteſt occaſional nen of ee emi- 
nent a man. 
Mr. Chambers did not by any means reliſh 
this jocularity upon a matter of which pars magna 
fuit, and ſeemed impatient till he got rid of us. 


Johnſon could not ſtop his merriment, but con- 


tinued it all the way till we got without the 
Temple-gate, He then burſt into ſuch a fit of 
laughter, that he appeared to be almoſt in a 
convulſion; and, in order to ſupport himſelf, 
laid hold of one of the poſts at the ſide of the 


foot- pavement, and ſent forth peals ſo loud, 


that in the ſilence of the night his a er 
to reſound from Temple- bar to Fleet-ditch. 
This moſt ludicrous exhibition of the aweful, 
melancholy, and venerable Johnſon, happened 
well to counteract the feelings of ſadneſs which 


I uſed to experience when parting with him for 
a conſiderable time. I accompanied him to his 


door, where he gave me his bleſſing. 

He records of himſelf this year, Between 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, having always conſi- 
dered that time as propitious to ſtudy, I at- 
tempted to learn the Low Dutch language . 


It is to be obſeryed, that he here admits an opi- 


nion of the human mind being influenced by 
ſeaſons, which he ridicules in his writings. His 
progreſs, he ſays, -< was interrupted by a fever, 
which, oy: the imprudent uſe of a {mall pranks 


Prayers and Meditations, 
8 left 


\ 
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1773. left an inflammation in his uſeful eye.“ We 
* cannot but admire his ſpirit when we ia 
that amidſt a complication of bodily and mental 
diſtreſs, - he was ſtill animated with the deſire of 
intellectual improvement. Various notes of his 
ſtudies appear on different days, in his manu- 
ſeript diary of this year; ſuch as, “ Inchoavi 
lectioneni Pentateuchi.Hnivi lectionem Conf. Fab. 
Burdonum. Legi primum actum Troadum Legi 
Diffrtationem Clerici poſtremam de Pent.— 2 of 
Clark's Sermons.—L. Appolonii pugnam Betriciam. 
I. centum verſus Homeri. Let this ſerve as 
a ſpecimen of what acceſſions of literature he 
was perpetually infuſing into his mind, while he 
hes” 2-5 himſelf with idleneſs. 
This year died Mrs. Saluſbury, (der of 
8 Mrs. Thrale,) a lady whom he appears to have 
eſteemed much, and whoſe nere, he honoured, 
with an Epitaph“. fre Cel 
In a letter from Edinburgh, dad: the: 29th 
of May, I preſſed him to perſevere in his reſo- 
lution to make this year the projected viſit to the 
Hebrides, of which he and I had talked for 
many years, and which I was confident rears 
word us much entertainment. : 


To Janes Bosen, US 1 


« Naa Six, 


7 


WHEN your Jerter+« came nite: me, Tu Was 
ſo darkened by an inflammation in my eye, that 
I could not for ſome time read it. I can now 
write without trouble, and can read large prints. 
My eye is gradually growing ſtronger; and I 
hope will be able to take ſome ene in the fur- 
vey of a Caledonian loch, oo on nie 


Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes of Johnſon, 
Chambers 
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Chambers is . 1 a judge, with ſix thou- 


fand a year, to Bengal. He and I ſhall come 
down together as 25 as Newcaſtle, and thence 
I ſhall eaſily get to Edinburgh Let me know 
the exact time when your Courts intermit. I 
muſt conform a little to Chamber's occaſions, 
and he muſt conform a little to mine. The time 
which you ſhall fix, muſt be the common point 
to which we will come as near as we can. Except 
this eye; I am very well. 

- . 6 Beattie is ſo careſſed, and W and treat- 
ed, liked, and flattered, by the great, that I can 
ſee nothing of him. 1 am in great hope that he 
will be well provided for, and then we will live 
upon him at the Mariſchal. Gollege, without, Pity 
or modeſty. 


"OS 


left the town Without taking leave 
of me, and is gone in deep; dudgeon to 5 
Is not this ey? childiſh : Where, is now my 


legacy? 


* hope your dear lady and her dine baby 


are both well. 1 ſhall ſee. them too when 1 
come; and I have that opinion of your choice, 
as to ſuſpect that when | haves ſeen Mrs. Boſ- 
well, 1 mall de lefs vWing! to 80 * "1 an. 
dear a 44 by 


61 7166 Your affeRtionate humble ſervant, 


« 3 - court, Fleet. „ : | 
der, July 5 773. 1 Sau. Jorrox, 


1 Write to me as ſoon as you, can. Cham- ; 


bers! is no at Qzford. » 


I again wrote to him, informing hin oe the 
Court of Seſſion roſe on the twelfth of Auguſt, 
hoping to ſee him before that time, and expreſ- 
Ling, perhaps in too. extravagant terms, my ad- 

Vol. II. * | miration 


129 
1773. 
Etat. 64. 
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1773- -miration of him,” and my rf gs of pleaſure 


S2 


8 
Zu 64. en, our intended tour. Neu 


7 0 Jauss BoxwnL, 27. 


4 
4885 gg „ „ 


it ſer out from! gende on Friday 
the ſixth of this month, and purpoſe not to 
-loiter much by the way. Whie day I ſhall be 
at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I ſuppoſe 
--muſt N to an inn, and en a vir to 
find 5%. \ 
L am d Beattie w— not be at his 
College ſoon enough for us, and 1 ſhall be forry 
to mils him; but there is no ſtaying for the con- 
currence of all conveniences. han will do As 
well as we can. I am, Sir, 5 
: 6 Your moſt Humble ſervant,” 
* ven 3. 1773. 1 | 
Sau, Jornio8 g 


1 ail, O01 i! 4 the fan. 
* wE "4 18 1011 SETS 349 BE S348: 


oft agg be 0:0 28 


NOT being at Air. Thrale's ew) your 
letter came, I had written the incloſed paper 
and ſealed it; bringing it hither for a frank, I 
found yours. If any thing could repreſs my 
ardour, it would be ſuch a letter as yours. 
To diſappoint a friend is unpleaſipg : and he 
that forms expectations like yours, mult be 
diſappointed. Think only when” you ſee me, 
that you ſee a man who loves you, and is proud 
15 glad. War you love him. I am, Sir, 


| | 0 Your moſt affectionate | 
Q ee, 3. 7773. 17 


Te 


— 


1 2 bg 4: 
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Io.0 55 1:12 een 
e. on Mat * 
; f err. Newatle, Aug. 11, 58 | 
60 Dan Sia, | | 


-« ] cams hither laſt OY and hope, but 
29 not abſolutely promiſe, to be in Edinburgh 
on e Beattie will not come ſo ſoon. 


1 e ei 

08 Vour moſt humble ſervant, 
as | | „SAM. JOHNSON: 
2 2. My compliment to your may 


1 To the fame. FEA 


60. Mu. Johnson ſends his compliments t to 
Mr. Boſwell, being juſt arrived at ITT 1 


7 8 Sund. night.“ 


þ His ſtay in Scotland was from the 18th of 
Auguſt, on which day he arrived, till the 22d 
of November, when he ſet out on his return to 
London; and | believe ninety-four days were 
never paſſed by any man in a more "vigorous 
exertion. 

He came by the way of Pit upon Tweed 
to Edinburgh, where he remained a few days, 
and then went by St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, In- 
verneſs, and Fort Auguſtus, to the Hebrides, 
to viſit which was the principal object he had in 
view, He viſited the iſles of Sky, Raſay, Col, 
Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He travelled 
; through Argyleſhire by Inveraray, and from 
thence by Lochlomond and Dunbarton of Glaſ- 
gow, thea by Loudon to AVEUEcK 7 in Ayr- 

K 2 ""_ 
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[4:8 ſhire, the ſeat of my family, and then by Hamil- 


ton, back to Edinburgh, where he again ſpent 
ſome time. He thus ſaw the four Univerſities 
of; Scotland, its three principal cities, and as 
much of the Highland and inſular life as was 
ſufficient for his philoſophical contemplation. 
L bad the pleaſure of accompanying him during 
the whole of this journey. He was reſpectfully 
entertained by the great, the learned, and the 
elegant, wherever he went; nor was he leſs de- 
lighted with the hoſpitality which he experienc- 
ed in humbler life. 
lis various adventures, and the force and 
vivacity of his mind, as exerciſed during this 
peregrination, upon innumerable topicks, have 
been faithfully and to the beſt of my abilities 
diſplayed in my * Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” to which, as the public has been 
pleaſed to honour it by a very extenſive circu- 
lation, Theg to refer, as to à ſeparate and remark- 
able portion of his life, which may be there ſeen 
in detail, and which exhibits as ſtriking a view 
of his powers in converſation, as his works do 
of his excellence in writing. Nor can I deny 
to myſelf the very flattering gratification of in- 
Jerting bere tbe character which my friend Mr. 
Courtenay: has been pleaſed to _ of” __ 


. 


. V 1881 +1 Aar, 1311 20 * 217 £ * 
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* So fervent Boſwell gives him 10 our view: 

In every trait we ſee his mind erpand: 5 

18. * The maſter riſes by the pupil's hand; 

We love the dc, praiſe his happy bein, 
4 Grac'd with dhe naivete er Ws Jaye? Mon- 
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81 Hence not alone are brighter parts diſplay'd, 
5 Butev'n the ſpecks of character pourtray-d: Ang. 


„We ſee the Rambler with faſtidious ſmile 


46 Mark the lone tree, and Note the heath- 


: + clad iſle; | 
$6 But when * heroick tale of Flora“ 
N charms, 


« Deck/d i in a Kin, he wields A chicſtain 8 


e arms? 

** The tuneful piper 1 a Sci ann 

* And Samuel lings. The Fea on ſhall have 

8 ks ain,” 

Dang tis tay at Edinburgh, 4 his return 
from the Hebrides, he was at great pains to 
obtain information concerning Scotland; and 
it will appear from his ſubſequent letters, that 
he was not leſs ſolicitous for intelligence on this 
W after his return to London. 


24 Tots Wa en, 
: 2 86 „Dien S., "of £33435 . 


* 1 cane, home laſt. Ken without any 
incommodity, „H or wearineſs, and am 
ready to begin a new journey. I ſhall go to 
Oxford on Monday. I know Mrs. Boſwell 


ed me Well. to 80 55 5 her 5 ans have not 


& "1 been 


1 3 60 «The belebpated = Macdonald See Boſwell' Tale, * 


In this he ſhewed a very acute penetration. My wife 


E him the molt aſſiduous and reſpectſul attention, While 
e was our gueſt; ſo that I wonder how he diſcovered her 
wiſhing for his departure. The truth is, that his irrecular 
hours and uncoyth habits, ſuch as turning the candles ien 
their heads downwards, when they did not br bright enough, 
and Pug the wax Grop upon the carpet, could not but be 
diſagreeab e to à lady. Beſides, ſhe oy: not that high admi- 


ration of kim which was felt by molt of thoſe "who knew him; 


and 
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I 1775: been diſappointed. 
At at. 64. 


Cannot go. Quicken Dr. Webſter ?. 
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Mrs. Williams: has received 
Sir A's ? letter. 


Make my anime to all thoſe to. whom 
my compliments may be welcome. 

& Let the box be ſent as ſoon as it can, and 
let me know when to expect it. 

* Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans: : 
Macdonald is firſt, Maclean ſecond ; further 1 
1 a, 1 


Tours affectionately, 


5 66 Nor. 275 1773. 84 Jo | 4 
AM. OHNSON. 


FRY 


8 Boris 70 Dr. Jounsox. | 
Edinburgh, bee. 2, 1773. 
* * * * * „ | 60 


« YOU all have what infor maflen cas 
procure as to the order of the Clans. A gen- 


tleman of the name of Grant tells me, that there 


is no ſettled order among them; and he ſays, 
that the Macdonalds were not placed upon the 
right of the army at Culloden; the Stuarts 
were. I ſhall, however, examine witneſſes of 


every name that T can find here. Dr. Webſter | 


and what was very nd to a male a0 ſhe chought be 


had too much influence over her huſband. She once in a 


little warmth, made, with more point than juſtice, this re- 


mark upon that ſubject: “ have ſeen many a bear led by a 
man; but | never before ſaw a man led by a bear.” 
7 Sir Alexander Gordon one of the Profeſſors at Aberdeen. 
s This was a box containing a number of curious things 
ww he had picked up in Scotland, particylarly ſome horn 
ns. 
why The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webllet, one * the mi- 


niſters of Edinburgh, a man of diſtinguiſhed. abilities, who 


had promiſed him information concerning the Highlands and 
Ha of Scotland. | His | 
ſhall 


1 * 111 #5 


% 
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ſhall be quickened too. I like your little me- 1773. 
morandums; they are ſymptoms of your being a | 


in earneſt with your book of northern travels. 
Tour box {hall be ſent next week by ſea. - 
You will find in it ſome pieces of the — 5 
buſh, which you ſaw growing on the old caſtle 
of Auchinleck. The wood has a curious ap- 
e when ſawn acroſs. You” may either 
ave a little writing · ſtandiſſi made of it, or get 
it formed into boards for a treatiſe on vc pins rr 


by I of a ſuitable binding. 0 tot ente 
„ bs M1 * „* „„ mot Gin 


"pq Boow#t.7 to Dr. Jountcow.” 155 * 


in TOE en 0 


„ rt otro v7 


ai Mow Edinburgh: Dee. 18. 73. 


v * 

2 +. 4 . 
1 Feen a1 f. r — 
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Vai 253 7 FE OP at VA 


--: «YOU promiſed me an glare for a 

rint to be taken from an hiſtorical picture of 
Marz Queen of Seots being forced to reſign her 
crown, Which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has paint- 


ed for me. The tuo 19 1 8 05 have beet ſent 
to me:: z A er D: 5 8 
73 Ws nn 504 WOA. . 51 ** 0 wad ns <7 
* Maria Scotorum Kaka nellori feu, digna; 55 
Jus Tegium civibus * ſeditiefss invita"reſignat.”" * bt 
1903 3 
26 Giees ſeditioh Mariam Scotorum > Reginan le 
muneri abdicare invitam-cogunt,” eters 


<< Be ſo good as to read the, paſſage in Ro- 
bertſon, and ſee if you cannot give me a better 
inſcription, I muſt have it both in Latin and 
Engliſh; ſo if you ſhould not give me another 
Latin one, you will at leaſt chooſe the beſt of 
theſe two, and ſend a tranſlation ol Its” 
es oY LM SS 


His 
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_ fugitive Pieces, which he advertiſed in the 
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His humane forgiving diſpoſition was put to 
4. 

a pretty ſtrong. teſt on his return to London, 
by a. liberty which Mr. Thomas Davis had taken 


with him in his abſence, which was, to publiſn 
two volumes, entitled, Miſcellaneous: and 


newſpapers, By the Author of the Rambler.“ 


In this collection, ſeveral of Dr. Johnſon's ac- 
knowledged writings, and ſeveral of his anony- 
mous performances, and ſome which he had 


PI 


_ written for others, were inſerted; but there 


1774. 


were alſo ſome in which he had no concern 
whatever. He was at firſt very angry, as he had 
good reaſon to be. But, upon conſideration 
of his poor friend's narrow circumſtances, and 
that he had only a little profit in view, and 


meant no harm, he ſoon relented, and continued 


his kindneſs to him as formerly. 


In the. courſe of his ſelt-examination: with re- 
troſpect to this year, he .ſeems.. to; have. been 
much dejected; for he ſays, January 1 1774 
& This year EO paſt with ſo little improvement, 8 
that bee whether I have not rather impaired 
than increaſed my learning ':” and yet we have 


ſeen how he read, and we hw how he zalked 
during that period! . 


7 55 WY 8 
3 19 $380 'Y 36 © "SPY 


He was now. ſeriouſſy engaged in writing an 


account of our travels in the Hebrides, in con- 


ſequence of which 1 had the eee a a more 


or correſpondence with him. CREE 


75 Jauzs Boswzx, — 8 


. 2 ne 81A. „ e 
6 — hy rations have FR? hindered 


| | 


. a; Fe 7 7 "2 2% * 
. a 21 1 3 A. #34 


a wank; ; at leaſt 1 Hatter ey hoop 11 the 


5 en and Meditizions, 


cou 35 
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cough had not come, I ſhould have been fur- 
ther advanced. But I have had no intelligence 
from Dr. W —, [ Webſter, ] nor from the 
exciſe· office, nor from you. No account of the 
little-borough *.., Nothing of the Erſe language. 
I have yet heard. nothing of my box. 
VvVou muſt make haſte and gather me * 
you can, and wr it . or I will and ſhall 
do without it. | 
% Make 1 Mrs, Boſwell, and... 
tell her that I do not lovè her the leſs for withsa 
ing me away. I gave her trouble enough, and 


ſhall be glad, in TECOMPEPEFoi: to give her * 
pleaſure. 


19 
1774. 
Etat. Py 


NIL vould ſend 3 porter into the 1 | 
if I knew which way it could be got to my kind 


friends there. Enquire, and let me know. 


% Make my compliments to all the Doctors 
of Edinburgh, and to all my friends from one 
end of Scotland to the other. aer 


66, Write to me, and "ford; me what 3 | 


| ligence you can: and if any thing is too bulky 


for the poſt, let me have it by the carrier. 1 


do not Miß een winds and BAYER. Tam, 


dear See 
e, | Your moſt, de. 5 
" "Jan. „5 1774+. 


95 TE To ſhe e ſame. hy 
% DAR Sin, 


IN a day or two bes 1 had written the 
laſt diſcontented letter, 1 received my. box, 
which was very welcome. But ftill I muſt 
entreat you to haſten Dr. Webſter, and con- 


I The ancient. Burgh of Preſtick, in Ayrſhire. 
; tinue 


EM. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


* 
4; 
F 


_ 


150 
1774. 
Tur. 65. 
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* to pick up what you can that may de ; 

562 Mr. Dante! was en me this morning. 
Vou know his errand. He was not unwelcome. 

„Tell Mrs. Boſwell that my good inten- 
tions towards her ſtill bee! 'T ſhould be 
glad to do any thing oy would either benefit or 
pleaſe her. 2 

4 Chambers is not yet gone, but 0 hihried;" - 
or ſo negligent, or ſo proud, that T rarely ſee 
him. I have, indeed, for ſome weeks paſt, 
been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been 
at Mrs: Thrale's, that I might be taken care of 
I am much better, zovæ redeunt in prælia wires ; 


— 


but I am yet tender, and 'eafily diſordered. 


How happy it was 9 N an, of us were ill in 
the Hebrides. F 
The queſtion" of Literary property is this | 


day before the Lords. e drew u Ry >the 


appellants' caſe, that is, the plea againſt the 
perpetual right. I have not ſeen it, nor heard 
the decifion. 1 would not have the right 3 
petual. eig G3 
e will write 60 vai as any thing” occurs, 
and do you ſend me e. about my 
Scottiſh friends. I have ve great kindneſs 


for them. Let me know likewiſe how fees 


come in, and when we are to ies 0k 
“ I am, Sir, ' 
« Yours affeRtionately, = 


66 anon, Feb, Ts THe i 8 l a 5 
: AM- 0 NSON. 


He wrote othe following lettons toMr. Steevens, F 
his able aſſociate in editing Shakſp ear 


* 
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tat. _> 


£ Sin, 


66 17 8 am aſked 17 I Rea ſeen Mr. 


Steevens, you know what anſwer I muſt give; 
if I am aſked when I ſhall ſee him, I wiſh you 
would tell me what to ſay. 

If you have © Leſley's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
or any other book about Scotland, except 
Boetius and Buchanan, it will be a kindneſs if 
you ſend them to, Sir, | 


<6 Your humble ſervant, 


44 F b. 4 
e 7 774. 14406 San. honmsen., 


tes 75 the ſane. 

« Sin, 1 8 5 

„ WE are thinking to augment our club, 
and I am defirous of nominating you, if you 
care to ſtand the ballot, and can 'attend on. 
Friday nights at leaſt twice in five weeks: leſs 


than that is too little, and rather more will be 


expected. Be pleaſed to let me know before 
. I am, Sir, 4 | 


4 5 7 0 Your moſt, Re. 
's "a ' OCT 1 
SIT fp mh te Sau. Ions.“ 
To the ſame. —_ © e 

17 Sim de into 


. Las tr nigdt you eka a ma of 


the club; if you call on me on Friday, I will 
introduce you. A gentleman, Prppo led after 
1 Was rejected. 

13 <6 I think 


— 


_ 
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I thank you for Neander, but wiſh, he were 
not ſo fine. I will take care of him. 
BY * am, Sir, 8 
e Nr humble ſervant, | 


ts + March 774. EN SFr 
wy I 8. 5 #41 1 * 

1 2 
pf en Se 
w + a2 * © & &'3 


if AY 


* 


%, 


£ "177 £ 


7 Janzs Boswaur, US ; 


iz L's 
174 „ 8 & z "44 $: as 


og is IS SA . 


“% DR. WEBSTER'S informations were much 
leſs exact and much leſs determinate than I 
expected: they are, indeed, much leſs poſitive 
than, if he can truſt his own book which he 
laid before me, he is able to give. But I be- 


Neve it will always be found, that he who calls 


much for information will advance his work but 
flowl Pts 

X « a am, however, obli liged to you, dear Sir, 
br your endeavours to help me, and hope, that 
between us 3 4 ' 8 will ſome time be ones 
if not on this, me occaſion. . 
e Chambers i is either married, or almoſt mar- 
ried, to Miſs Wilton, a girl of ſixteen, exqui- 
ſitely beautiful, whom he has, with his lawyer's 
tongue, perſuaded to take her chance with him 
in the Eaſt. 

„We have added to the ak des or, 
Sir Charles, c Dr. Fordyee, and Mr. 
Steevens. 


KV, 
” ** . 9 


Roman Sab This bock ha been N to go- 
government,” and Dr. Johnſon ſaw a 8 of it in Dr. eb⸗ 
oe 8 7 #6 arg 7 2121 28 . 10 * 


c Return 


1 
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Return my thanks to Dr. Webſter. rel 1774. 
Dr. Robertſon that I have not much to reply to e 
his cenſure of my negligence; and tell Dr. Blair 
that ſince he has written hither what I ſaid to 


+a — 


forgive one another, and begin again. I care 
not how ſoon, for he is a very pleaſing man. 
Pay my compliments to all my friends, and re- 
mind Lord Elibank > bis promiſe to give me 
all his Wk. 
I hope Mrs. Boſwell 210 little Miſs are well. 
When "hall I ſee them again? She is a ſweet 
135 lady, only ſne was ſo glad to ſee me go, that I 
have almoſt a mind to come again, that the m 
again Have the ſame pleaſure. 8 
- Enquire” if it be \praBticable to end a Cinall 
preſl nt of à caſk of porter to Dunvegan, Raſay, 
and Col. I would not wiſh to de 1 lor. 
getful of civilities. I am, Sir, 05 


sa 1 — 3487 


— = = 


1 


SF, 

F 2 
* — __ — — | 
RM WD — en a Spe A.e nf 


_—_— . 
— >... — 3 


Con 121 


lisd ni bas 2787 Tour humble ſervant, 
| 5 
nee 5 urn 113111 gglg bis 
— 2 e irs » 40 Seu N P 
| 1 | 1 | 13 V 137 07 


* " ö = 
N . 55 9 » * 4 r 7 9er e * * 
+44 111. 8 1119 1. Ann 15 411 75 


On the 190 of March I yt to him, reqii uelſt- 
ing his counſel whether ſhould this ſpring come 
to London. I tated to him on the one hand 

| ſome” pecuniary embarraſſments, which, toge- 
ther with my wife's ſituation at that time, made 
me heſitate; and, on the other, the pleaſure 
and improvement which my annual viſit to the 
metropolis always afforded me; and particular- 
ly mentioned a peculiar ſatisfaction which I ex- 
perienced in celebrating the feſtival of Eaſter in 
St. Paul's cathedral; that to my fancy it a 
peared like going up to Jeruſalem at the feaſt of 
ay Paſſover; and that the ſtrong devotion which 


I felt 
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1774 I felt on that occaſion diffuſed its fluence c on ny 
AN. Pt. Eon, POR n = 150 _ ; hes 5 ; 5 5 


$5 


STE b. tu _ but written yes the 5 Ae 
„Ak, 8 21 + 3.4 & * 14 50 ell * 
. ” Dian $18, 5 


, | 


4 « LAu aſhamed to think has fince I. re- 
ceived your letter 1 have Fn 5 er days 
without anſwering it. 
I think there is no great difficulty in re- 
ſolving your doubts. The reaſons for which 
you are inelined to viſit London, are, I think, 
gn of ſufficient ſtrength to anſwer. the objeti- 
That you ſhould, delight to come once a 
| To to the fountain of intelligence and pleaſure, 
is very natural; but both information and plea- 
ſure muſt be regulated by propriety. Pleaſure, 
which cannot be obtained but by unſeaſonable 
or unſuitable expence, muſt always end in pain; 
and pleaſure, which muſt be enjoyed at the ex- 
pence of another's pain, can never be ſuch as a 
worthy mind can fully delight in. 

_ © What improvement you might gain by 
coming to London, you may eaſily ſupply, or 
eaſily, compenſate, by enjoining yourſelf ſome 
particular ſtudy, at home, or opening ſome new 
avenue to information. Edinburgh is not yet 
exhauſted; and I am ſure you will find no plea- 
ſure here which can | deſerve either that you 
ſhould anticipate any part of your future fortune, 
or that you ſhould, condemn yourſelf and your 
lady to nee Srogality or the 0 ant the 

ear. 

A I need not tell you what regard you owe 
to Mrs. Boſwell's entreaties; or how much you 
K to ſtudy the happineſs of her who ſtudies 
yours 


01 þ 75 0 Ih Boss rr, 5 


r 
\ . 
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cannot ſubſilt in ſociety; but by reciprocal, con- 
ceſſions. She permitted you to ramble laſt 


vear, you muſt permit her mow to * you At 
home 1 


- » 
11 


„ Your laſt 8 8 "a e that L am un- 


Villing to oppoſe 1 it. Vet you muſt remember, 


that your image of worſhipping once a year in a 


certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a 
compariſon, and ſimile non eſt idem; if the an- 
nual reſort to Jeruſalem was a duty to the Jews, 
it was a duty becauſe it was commanded; and 
you have no ſuch command, therefore no ſuch 
duty. It may be dangerous to receive too rea- 
dily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, from 
which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly diſ- 
engaged, of local ſanctity and local devotion. 
1 what ſtrange effects they have pro- 
duced over a great part of the Chriſtian world. 
am now writing, and you, when you read this, 
are reading under the Eye of Omnipreſence. 

*+* To what degree fancy is to be admitted 
into religious offices, it would require much 
deliberation to determine. I am far from in- 
tending totally to exclude it. Fancy is a facul- 


ty beſtowed by our Creator, and it is reaſonable 


that all his gi ſhould be uſed to his glory, 
that all our faculties ſhould” co-operate in his 


_ worſhip; but they are to co operate according 


to the will of him that gave them, according to 
the order which his wiſdom has eſtabliſhed. 
As ceremonies prudential or convenient are leſs 
obligatory than poſitive ordinances, as bodily 

worſhip is only the token to others or ourſelves 
of mental adoration, ſo Faney is always to act 
in ſubordination to Reaſon. © We may take 
Fancy for a companion, but muſt follow Reafon 


28 


ni ſo much. diligence, and of whoſe 17 74 
kindneſs you enjoy ſuch good effects. Life 7 * 


* 
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1774 as our guide. We-may allow Fancy'to ſuggeſt 


* ave” 5 certain ideas in certain places, but Reaſon muſt 


always be heard, when ſhe tells us, that thoſe 
ideas and thoſe places have no natural or neceſ- 
fary relation. When we enter a church we ha- 
bitually recal to mind the duty of adoration, - 
but we muſt not omit adoration for want of a 
temple; becauſe we know, and ought to re- 
member, that the Univerſal Lord is every where 
preſent; ; and that, therefore, to come to Jona, 
or to Jeruſalem, ohe it may be. uſeful, ean- 
not be neceſſarx. 
Thus I have anfweted your letter, ak "FR . 
not anfwered it negligently. -I love you too well 
to be eareleſs when you are ſerious. 
I think I ſhall be very diligent next mock 
about our travels, which I have too long ne- 


8 Iam, dear Sir Hog | 
ws IIS. | Fu er Your moſt, & c. 
2345 b wee +6 N Sam. Jars. 

„ Complimemns to > Madam and Miſs.” 


2808-04 27 
; 2 7 bee, 26 be 1181 "x 41 
15 « DAR sia, STIL F oA Gi. 
4 THE lady Sho. delivers thi as a law 
fi, in which ſhe deſires” to make uſe of your 
kill and eloquence, and ſhe ſeems to hank i that 
the ſhall have ſomething more of both for a re- 
_ commendation from me; which, though I know 
how little you want any external. incitement to 
pour duty, I could not refuſe her, becauſe I 
know that at leaſt it will not hurt her, to tell 
. 43 I wiſh her well. 1 am, Sir, 
5 Tour moſt humble fervant, | 
4; 1446 « Vlay 10, en 3 
«fo el ne IS © SAM, Jouxzon,” 


Fin 
' ; N 
- - 
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i a Bowers 10 „P- Jonmsen. 


% a May 12, 10. 


i ns 
hoe & 7 


„ Logr HAiLts has begged of me to offer 
you his beſt reſpeQs, and to tranſmit to you 
ſpecimens of Annals of Scotland, from the 
Acceſſion of Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of 
James V.“ in drawing up which, his Lordſhip 


has been engaged for ſome time. His Lord- 


ſnip writes to me thus: If I could procure 
Dr. Johnſon's criticiſms, they would he of great 
uſe to me in the proſecution of my work, as 
they would be judicious and true. 1 have no 
right to ak that favour of him. 15 you could, 
It would highly oblige me.“ 


© Dr. Blair requeſts you may be ed that 


he did not write to London what you ſaid to 
him, and that neither by word nor letter has 


he- made the leaſt complaint of you; but on 
the contrary, has a high reſpect for you, and 
loves you much more ſince he ſaw you in Scot- 


land. It would both divert and b you, to 


ſee his eagerneſs, about this matter. 


71 AMES BoSw3 LL, £77. | 


a 


Streatham) _ 21, 774 
e Dran. Sin; - 


YESTERDAY I put the firlt ſheets of 


the Journey to the Hebrides' to the preſs. I 
have endeavoured to do you ſome juſtice in the 
firſt e it t be one volume in et e 
not thick. 11755 

© It will he proper to nicke Tons preſents in 


Scotland. You ſhall tell me to whom I ſhall 
give; and 1 have ſtipulated twenty-five for you. 


to give in your own name. Some will take the 
Vo“. * L preſent 
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J preſent better from me, others better from you. 


Kon nprnminnd 


- Etat. 65- 


In this, you who are to live in. the place ought 
to direct. Conſider it. Whatever you can get 
for my purpoſe, ſend me; and make my com- 
pliments to Ne lady and both the young ones. 


"06 Tam, Sing your, &c. 
de Sau. lonreon. | 


1 


Mr. BoswELL 10 Dr Ion, 3 
Edinburgh, June 25, 1754. 


Ke! YOU do not acknowledge the receipt « of 
the various packets which I have ſent to you. 
Neither can I prevail with you to anſwer my 


letters, though you honour me with returns. 
Lou have ſaid nothing to me about poor Gold- 


fmith *, nothing about Langton. 

e 1 have received for you, from the Society 
for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge in Scot- 
land, the following Erſe books ;— : The New 
Teſtament; — Baxter's Call ;*—*© The Confeſ- 
fion of Faith of the Aſſembly of Divines at 
Weſtminſter ;'—* The Mother's Catechiſm; 


© A Gaelick and Engliſh heron my 


7 James BosWELL, Ef 
<<. Dear: SIR, 565158 


< I wisH you could have widked over r my 
book before the printer, but it could not eafily 


be. I ſuſpe&t ſome miſtakes ; but as I deal, 


rhaps, more in notions than facts, the matter 
is not great, and the ſecond edition will be 


mended, if any ſuch there PE. The af aver will 


Dr. Goldſmith died April 4. wi year, | | 
2 'Theſe books * n preſented to the Podlejan 
Library. | N 
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go on flowly for a time, becaule 1 am going into 
Wales to-morrow. | 


„ ] ſhould be very 1 if I appeared to treat 


ſuch a character as that of Lord Hailes other-: 


wiſe than with high reſpe&. I return the ſheets*, 
to which I have done what miſchief I could; 


and finding it ſo little, thought not much of 
ſending them. The narrative is clear, lively, 


and ſhort. | 

% have You worſe to Lord Halles than by 
neglecting his ſheets : J have run him in debt. 
Dr. Horne, the Preſident of Magdalen College 
in Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago, 
that he purpoſed to reprint Walton's Lives, and 
deſired me to contribute to the work: my an- 
ſwer was, that Lord Hailes intended the ſame 
publication; and Dr. Horne has reſigned it to 
him. His Lordſhip now muſt think ſeriouſly 
about it. 


. Of poor Jah Dr. Goldſmith there i is little 


to be told, more than the papers have made 
public. Ie died of a fever, made, I am afraid, 
more violent by uneaſineſs of mind. His debts 
began to be heavy, and all his reſources were 
exhauſted. Sir Joſhua is of opinion that he 
owed not leſs than two thouſand pounds. Was 
ever poet ſo truſted before? 


Lou may, if you een put the inferip- 


tion thus: 


© Maria Scotorum Regina nata 1 5—, a ſuis in 25 


exilium acta 15—, ab hoſpitd neci data 1 grime! 
You muſt find the years. 


Of your ſecond daughter you certainly 
gave the account Joutſelf, though yok have for- 


£ 


3 On A. cover 23 them, Dr. Jobalpa; wrote, 56 If 


very deep ſenſe of the 


, 8 £ onour N me by 
you very _ N | 


* gotten 


my delay has Xi hx reaſon for =p. Hg I have not a. 
as * Nad nent | 


147 


177+ 
—— 4 
tat. 65. 


— 
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I 77% gotten it. While Mrs. Boſwell is well, never 


—— 


Frat, 65 


doubt of a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, 
” fiye girls running, but while I was with you ſhe 


had a boy. 


&« am obliged to you for all jour Ln or 
and of the laſt I hope to make ſome uſe. 1 
made ſome of the former. I am, dear Sir, 


ce Your moſt t affectionate ſervant, 


4 Joly 15 1774 R 

my Sa Jonhxsox. 

; cc wy compliments to all the three ladies.” 
74 


Mr. Bowery, to Dr. JortnsoN; | 4 


Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1773. 


28 vou have given me an inſcription for a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, in which you, 
in a ſhort and ſtriking manner, point out her 
hard fate. But you will be pleaſed to keep in 
mind, that my picture is a repreſentation of a 


particular ſcene in her hiſtory ;—her being 
forced to reſign her crown, while ſhe was im- 


priſoned in the caſtle of Lochlevin. I muſt, 
therefore, beg that you will be kind enough to 
give me an inſcription ſuited to that particular 


ſeene, or determine which of the two formerly 


tranſmitted to you is the beſt; and, at any rate, 
favour me with an Engliſh tranſlation. It will 
be doubly kind if you comply with my requeſt 
ſpeedily. 

„Four critical notes on the Weinen of 
Lor Hailes's Annals of Scotland, are excel- 
lent. I agreed with you in every one of them. 


He himſelf objected only to the alteration of 
free to brave, in the paſſa e e where he ſays that 


Edward . with the glory due to the 


| — 
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conquerour of a free people.“ He ſays, to 1774. 


call the Scots brave would only add to the glory 
of their conquerour.“ You will make allow- 
ance for the national zeal of our annaliſt. I 
now ſend a few more leaves of the Annals, 
which I hope you will peruſe, and return with 
obſervations, as you did upon the former oc- 
caſion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus: © Mr. 
Boſwell will be pleaſed to expreſs the grateful 
ſenſe which Sir David Dalrymple has of Dr. 
Johnſon's attention to his little ſpecimen. The 
further ſpecimen will ſhew, that 


Even in an Edward he can ſee deſert. 


< It gives me much pleaſure to hear that a 
re- publication of Iſaac Walton's Lives is in- 


tended. You have been in a miſtake in think 
ing that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remem- 


ber one forenoon, while he fat with you in my 
houſe, he ſaid, that there ſhould be a new edi- 
tion of Walton's Lives; and you ſaid, that they 
ſhould be benoted a little. This was all that 
palled on that ſubject. You muſt, therefore, 
inform Dr. Horne, that he may reſume his 
plan. I encloſe a note concerning it; and if 
Dr. Horne will write to me, all the attention 
that I can give ſhall be cheerfully beſtowed, 
upon what I think a pious work, the preſerva- 
tion and elucidation of Walton, by whoſe writ- 
ings I have been moſt pleaſingly edified. 
9 95 8 * * XR * * * 


Mr. BoswzLI to Dr. JohNsoN. 
. Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 
* WALES has probably detained you 
longer than I ſuppoſed. You will have become 
quite a mountaineer, by viſiting Scotland one 


year 
* 8 


i 


150 


- 
3 
Etat. 65. 


| ſuſpended ſo 
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year and Wales another. You muſt next go to 


Switzerland. Cambria will complain, if you 
do not honour her alſo with ſome remarks. 
And I find: conceſſere columnæ, the bookſellers 
expect another book. I am impatient to ſee 
your Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides. 


Might you not ſend me a copy by: the ow” as 
ſoon as it is printed off? 


„ ⁰—»‚ Ä 
To James Ra, SY 


< Dy AR SIR, 


« YESTERDAY I returned from my 
Welch j 1 1 was ſorry to leave my book 
on 


; but having an opportunity 
of ſeeing, with d. much convenience, a new 


part of the iſland, I could not re met it. I have 


been in five of the fix counties of North Wales; 
and have ſeen St. . and Bangor, the two 
ſeats of their biſhops ; have been upon Penman- 
maur and Snowden, and paſſed over into An- 
gleſea. But Wales is ſo little different from 
England, that it offers nothing to the ſpecula- 
tion of the traveller. 5 

* When I came home, I found ſeveral of 


your papers, with ſome pages of Lord Hailes's 


Annals, which I will confider. I am in haſte 
to give you ſome account of myſelf, leſt you 
ſhould ſuſpect me of negligence in the prefling 
buſineſs which I find recommended to m 

care*, and which I knew nothing of till now, 
when ail care is vain. 
In the diſtribution of my books 1 purpoſe 

to follow your advice, adding ſuch as ſhall oc- 
cur to me. I am not pleaſed with your notes of 
„ remembrance 


J bad wri ten to bim, to requeſt bis interpoſition i in be- 


Raf of a cony:a, who 1 ns} Was 7 unjulily con. 
donned. 
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remembrance added to your names, for! hope 
I hall not eaſily forget them. 
I have received four Erſe books, without 
any direction, and ſuſpect that they are intended 
for the Oxford library. If that is the intention, 
I think it will be proper to add the metrical 


püſalms, and whatever elſe is printed in Erſe, 


that the preſent may be complete. The donor's 
name ſhould be told. 
« I with you could have read the book before 


it was printed, but our diſtance does not eaſily | 


permit it. 
I am ſorry 1 Hailes does not PEN] to 


publiſh Walton; I am afraid it will not be done 


ſo well, if it be done at all. 

$53Y purpoſe now to drive the book forward. 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and 
let me hear often from you. I am, dear Sir, Z 


06 Vour affectionate humble ſervant, 


7 Landon, Octob. 1, 1774. | 
| Sam. Jounsoy” 


This tour to Wales, which was made in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, though it no 
doubt contributed to his health and amuſement, 


did not give occaſion to ſuch a diſcurſive exerciſe 
of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I do 


not find that he kept any journal or notes of 
what he ſaw there. All that I heard him ſay of 
it. was, that inſtead of bleak and barren moun- 
tains, there. were green and fertile ones; and 
that one of the caſtles in Wales would contain 
all the caſtles that he had ſeen in Scotland. 
Parliament having been diſſolved, and his 


friend Mr. Thrale, who was a ſteady ſupporter - 


of government, having again to encounter the 


ſtorm of a conteſted election, he wrote a ſhort 


political 


1774. 
— 
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political pamphlet, entitled The Patriot, 
addreſſed to the electors of Great-Britain; a 
title which, to factious men, who conſider a 
patriot only as an oppoſer of the meaſures of 
overnment, will appear ſtrangely miſapplied. 
t was, however, written with energetick viva- 
city; and, except thoſe paſſages in which it en- 
deavours to vindicate the glaring outrage of the 
Houſe of Commons in the caſe of the Middleſex 
election, and to juſtity the attempt to reduce 
our fellow. ſubjects in America to unconditional 
ſubmiſſion, it contained an admirable diſplay of 
the properties of a real patriot, in the original 
and genuine ſenſe, — a ſincere, ſteady, rational, 
and unbiaſſed friend to the intereſts and prof. 
rity of his King and country. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, however, that both in this and his 


two former pamphlets, there was, amidſt many 


powerful arguments, not only a conſiderable _ 
portion of ſophiſtry, but a contemptuous ridi- 


cule of his ee which was 8 pro- 
n 


7˙ eus n eee 260. 
| « Drar Sis, . 


_. THERE has . TOE in het; pa- 
pers an account of a-boat overſet between Mull 
and Ulva, in which many paſſengers were loſt, 
and among them Maclean of Col. We, you 
know, were once drowned * ;/ I hope, there- 
fore, that the ſtory is either wantonly or erro- 
__ told. Pray Ne me by the PEFL 
I have printed two windred: 1550 Wü 
ar am * to do enn much oh 


RON © doing 
5 In the newſpapers. 
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doing to dear Lord Hailes's book. I will, 1774. 
however, ſend back the ſheets; and hope, by > $a 


degrees, to anſwer all your reaſonable expec- 
TT: ᷣͤ ETC 5 
„Mr. Thrale has happily ſurmounted a very 
violent and acrimonious oppoſition ; but all 
joys © have their abatements: Mrs. Thrale has 
fallen from her horſe, and Hurt herſelf very 
much. The reſt of our friends, I believe, are 
well. My compliments to Mrs. Boſwell. lam, 
«6. Your molt affeQtionate ſervant, 
“ London, Octob. 27, 1774. 5 Ry 
„„ j Sam. JoHNsON.“ 
This letter, which ſhews his tender concern 
for an amiable young gentleman to 'whom we 
had been very much obliged in the Hebrides, I 
have inferted according to its date, though be- 
fore receiving it I had informed him of the me- 


lancholy event that the young Laird of Col 
was unfortunately drown eat. 


To Jamts BosweLL, Eg. 
C | . 
<<. LAST night I corrected the laſt page of 
our journey to the Hebrides.* The printer 
has detained it all this time, for I had, before 
J went into Wales, written all except two 
ſheets. * The Patriot* was called for by my 
political friends on Friday, was written on Sa- 
turday, and I have heard little of it. So vague 
are conjectures at -a"diſtance*, As ſoon as I 


* 


% o 


 * Alluding to a paſſage in a letter of mine, where ſpeaking 
of his“ Journey to the Hebrides,” I ſay, But has not 

The Patriot” been an interruption, by the time taken to 
write it, and the 
applauſes?“ 


time luxuriouſly ſpent in liſtening to its 
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1774. can, I will take care that copies be ſent to you, 
ret for Iwould wiſh that they might be given before 
IA they are bought; but I am afraid that Mr. 
Strahan will ſend to you and to the bookſellers 
at the ſame time. Trade is as diligent as cour- 
teſy. I have mentioned all that you recom- 
mended. Pray make my compliments to we 
Boſwell and the Jounglings, The club has 
think, not yet met. . 
ell me, and tell me honeſtl ; * you 
think and others £ of our wet Shall we 
touch the continent? ? I am, dear Sir, 


wr Your moſt namble ſervant, 


wen 3 mh Sau. Jensen.“ "MN 


In nis e diery of this year, there is 
the following entry: ;: 

% Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I conſidered 
that this day, being the beginning of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical year, was a proper time for a new 
courſe of life. I began to read the Greek 

eftament regular] ) at 160 verſes every Sunday. 
This day I began the Acts. | 

In this week I read Virgil's Paſtorals. 1 
learned to repeat the Pollio and Gallus. I read 
careleſsly the firſt Georgick.“ | 
Such evidences of his unceaſing ardour, both 

for © divine and human lore,” when advanced 
into his ſixty-fourth year, and notwithſtanding 
his many diſturbances from diſeaſe, muſt make 
us at once honour his ſpirit, and lament that it 
ſhould be ſo N clogged by its material 
tegument, | 


© 


5 We bad e a voyage 3 up the Baltick, and 
(had of niſoog ſome of the more northern reg ons. 
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tegument. It is remarkable, that he was very 
fond of the preciſion which calculation produces. 
Thus we find in one of his manuſcript diaries, 
12 pages in 4to Gr. Teſt. and 30 pages in 
Home: $ foe, comprize the whole in 40 days.” 


"Dri JorangoN to Jon HooLs, EA. 
66) „Dian SIR, g . 


I yave returned your play *, which you 
will find underſcored with red, where there 
was a word which I did not like. The red will 
be waſhed off with a little water. 


« The plot is ſo well framed, the intricacy ſo 


artful, and. the diſentanglement ſo eaſy, the 


ſuſpenſe ſo affecting, and the paſſionate parts ſo - 
properly interpoſed, that I have no doubt of 1 ts 


ſucceſs. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


. December 19, 17 74. $ | 
AM. OHNSON.” 


The firſt effort of his pen in 1775, was, 
Propoſals for publiſhing the Works of Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox, f. in three yolumes quarto. 
In his diary, January 2, I find this entry: 


*. Wrote Charlotte's Propoſals.” But, indeed, 


the internal evidence would have been quite 
ſufficient. Her claim to the favour of the 
publick was thus enforced : 

< Moſt of the pieces, as they appeared ſingly, 


have been read with approbation, perhaps above 


their merit, but of no great advantage to the 
writer, She hopes, therefore, that ſhe ſhall not 
be conſidered as too indulgent to vanity, or too 
ſtudious of intereſt, if, from that labour which 


has 


8 « Cleonice.” 


— — 
Etat. 65. 
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bas hitherto been chiefly gainful to others, ſhe 
endeavours to obtain at laſt ſome profit for 
herſelf and her children. She cannot. decently 
_ enforce her claim by the praiſe of her own per- 


formances ; nor can ſhe ſuppoſe, that, by the 
molt artful and laboured addreſs, any additional 


notice could be procured to a publication, of 
which Her MaJesTy has condeſcended to be 


| the PA TRONESS, 


| .To James BoowzLL, Th. 
— 80 SIR, 


„MO never did aſk * a book by the 
poſt till now, and T did not think on it. You 


| 1 now it is done. L ſent one to * King, and 


J hear he likes it. 
„ ſhall ſend a 10550 into Scotland for pre- 


ſents, and intend to give to many of my friends. 


In your catalogue you left out Lord Auchinleck. 


Let me know, as faſt as you read it, how 
you like it; and let me know if any miſtake is 
committed, or any thing important left out. 
wiſh you could have ſeen the ſheets, My com- 
pliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and to Veronica, and. 
to all my friends. I am, Sir, | 


«6 Your moſt humble ſervant, 


85 E 145 1775. 10 
Sau. Jounzon.” 


"Me: BoswsL. to Dr. Jounoon. 
| Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 
«© BE pleaſed to accept of my beſt thanks 
for your © Journey to the Hebrides,” which came 


to me by laſt night's poſt. I did really aſk the 
favour twice; but you have been even with me, 


by . it ſo * eng dat qui cito dat. 


1 * 


. 
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Though ill of a bad cold, you kept me up the 775 
greateſt part of the laſt night; for I did not E, eg. 
ſtop till I had read every word of your box. 

I looked back to our firſt talking of a viſit to'the 

Hebrides, which was many years ago, when fit- 

ting by ourſelves in the Mitre tavern, in London, 

I think” about itching time night; and then 

exulted in contemplating our ſeheme fulfilled, 

and a monumentum perenne of it erected by your 

ſuperior abilities. I ſhall only ſay, that your 

book has afforded me a high gratification. I 

ſhall afterwards give you my thoughts on par- 

ticular paſſages. In the mean time, I haſten to 

tell you of your having miſtaken two names. 

which you, will correct in London, as I ſhall do 

here, that the gentlemen who deſerve the va - 

luable compliments which you have paid them, 

may enjoy their honours. In page 106, for 
Cordon read Murchiſon; and in page 357, for 


Maclean read Macleod. Ws: 

% i one WM 3 3 OS 
© But I am now to apply to you for imme- 
diate aid in my profeſſion, which you have never 
refuſed to grant when I requeſted it. I encloſe 
you a petition for Dr. Memis, a phyſician at 
Aberdeen, in which Sir John Dalrymple has 
exerted his talents, and which I am to anſwer 
as. Counſel for the managers of the Royal In- 
firmary in that city. Mr. Jopp, the Provoſt, 
who delivered to you your freedom, is one of 
my clients, and, as a citizen of Aberdeen, you 
will ſupport him. EO + EO, 

Ahe fact is ſhortly this. In a tranſlation of 
the charter of the Infirmary from Latin into 
Engliſh, made under the authority of the ma- 
nagers, the ſame phraſe in the original is in one 
place rendered Phyſician, but when applied to 
Dr. Memis is rendered Doctor of Medicine, Dr. 

19 3084 | Memis 


158 
1775. 
Etat. 66. 
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Memis complained: of this before the tranſlation 
was printed, but was not indulged with having 
it altered, and he has brought an action for da- 
mages, on account of a ſuppoſed injury, as if 
the deſignation given to him were an inferiour 
one, tending to make it be ſuppoſed he is not a 
Phyſician, and, conſequently to hurt his practice. 


My father has diſmiffed the action as ground- 


leſs, and now he lids e to. oe: viable | 
Court N „ 1 1.41 art, : 


T 1 
ry 9 0 # © 
4 PE Sk. $2 \ 


75 Jane bonn, 27. 


9 Six, 7 N : 


4 ] Lox to hear hwy you like the wet; 
it is, 1 think, much liked here. But Mac. 


\ 


pherſon is very furious; can you give me any 


more intelligence about him, or his Fingal? 
Do what you can, and do it quickly. | 15 Lord 
Hailes on our ſide? | | 

“ Pray let me know what I owed you. when 
T left you, that I may ſend it to you. 

„ am going to write about the Americans. 
If you have picked up any hints among your 
lawyers, who are great "maſters of the law of 
nations, or if your own mind ſuggeſts any thing, | 
let me know, But mum, —it is a ſecret. | 

I will ſend your parcel of books as ſoon as 
I can; but I cannot do as I wiſh However, 
you find every thing mentioned i in the book 


which you recommended. 


Ia the Court of Seſſion of Scotland an aQion- is Giſt | 
tried by one of the Judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary; 
and if either party is diſſatisſied, he may appeal ro the whole 
Court, e of fifteen, the Lord Preſide ent and fourteen 
other Judges, who have both in and out of Court the title of 
Lords, from the name of their e 5 as, Lord e e 
Lord 1 e tt l Ci 


2 « Langton 
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6 ge is here; we are all that ever we 1775. 
were. He'is a worthy fellow, without malice, i, 
though not without reſentment. i 

„ Poor Beauclerk is fo ill, that his life is 
thought to be in danger.” Lady Di. nurles him 
with very great afſiduity. 5 40 
4 Reynolde has taken too mch to ſtrong 
liquor * , and ſeems to delight in his new cha- 
racter. 

<6. This ie all the news that 1 have; but as 
you love verſes, Iwill ſend you a few which I 
made upon Inchkenneth ; but remember the 
condition, that you ſhall not ſhow them, except 
to Lord Hailes, whom I love better than any 
man whom I know ſo little. If he aſks you to 
tranſcribe them from him, you may do it, but 
I think he muſt promiſe not to let them be C0- 
pied again, nor to ſhow them as mine. 

1 have at laſt ſent back Lord Hailes's 
ſheets, I never think about returning them, 
becauſe I alter nothing. You will ſee! that 1 
might as well have kept them. However, lam 
aſhamed of my delay; and if I have the honour 
of receiving any more, promiſe punctually to 
return them by the next poſt. Make my com- 
pliments to dear Mrs. Boſwell, and to 0006s | 
Veronica. Tam, dear Bars... 


+ Yours moſt xr 


2 e g 21, 1775. 8 1 pl 
| AM. . JOHNSON 


Mr. = 


4 1 ſhould be recollected, that this fanciful deſcription of 


his friend was pres by Johnſon after he had become a water- 
drinker, 


1 See them in © Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3d 
edit. 


He now ſent me a Latin inter ps ſor my hiſtorical 
une of Mary Queen of _ and a favoured me 


with 
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$47 4201 


A. Boer to Dr. Jonnzon. 


_ 1 


eee eg 


4 


PREY 1 2 h e 0 


_— You rate our 1 here too high, 
when you call _— N waters of * law of 
nations. Zn 141 

„ n n „ +» | 

4 As for myſelf, I am aſhamed'to fay "3 
have read little and thought little on the fubje& 
of America. © I will be much obliged to Fou 
if you will direct me where T ſhall fin a che be a 
information of what 1 is to be faid on 125 ſides. 
It is a ſubject vaſt in its preſent extent and future 
donſequences. The impetfe&t hints which now 
float in my mind, tend rather to tlie formation 
of an opinion that our government has been 
precipitant and ſevere in the reſolutions taken | 
againſt the Boſtonians. Well do you know 
that 1 have no Kindneſs for that race. But 1 na- 
tions, or bodies of men, ſhould, as Well as in- 
dividuals, have a fair trial, and not be con- 
demned on character alone. Have ve not ex- 


_ preſs contracts with our colonies, which afford 


a more certain foundation of judgenient, than 


general political ſpeculations on the mutual 


rights of ſtates and their provinces or colonies? 


Fray let me know immediately what to read, 


— 


with an Engliſh tranſlation. Mr. Alderman. Boydell has fub- 


\ 


joined them to the engraving from my picture. 


* Maria Scotorum Regina, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Homimum eee, |  Harraſled, terrified, & overpowered 
Coatumeliis laſſute, ' By the imults, menaces, 


« Minis territa, clamoribus ., FS And clamours 
« Libello, per quem of her rebellious ſubjects, 
1 Regno cedit, Sets her hand F 
« Lacrimans ſrepidanſſun With tears and confuſion, 
| '® Nomen apponit, = == a reſignation of the kingdom. 7 


and 
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and I ſhall diligently endeavour to gather for 1775. 

| you any thing that I can find. Is Burke's hr gre 
ſpeech on American Taxation publiſhed by him- hs 
felt! ? Is it authentick? I remember to have 

heard you ſay, that you had never conſidered 

Eaſt Indian affairs; though, ſurely, they are of 

much importance to Great-Britain. Under the 
recollection of this, I ſhelter myſelf from the 
reproach of ignorance about the Americans. 

If you write upon the ſubje&, I ſhall certainly 
underſtand if. But, ſince you ſeem to expect 

that 1 ſhould know ſomething of it, without 

your inſtruction, and that my own mind ſhould * 


ſuggeſt Ng rs I truſt you will put m me in the 
* | 


0OTTe 50 0 * % * 


What does Becket mean by the Ori pinals 
of Fingal and other poems of Offian, which he 


Atte to dive lain in his ſhop ??? 
* * * * * = 


Ts lautes Boswzis, Bly. 


18 Doan IA Fr FE 


..,-« YOU ſent me a caſt to conſider; in 
which I have no facts but what are againſt us, 
nor any principles on which to reaſon. It is 
vain to try to write thus. without materials. 
The fact ſeems to be againſt you, at leaſt L can- 
not know nor ſay any thing to the contrary. I 
am glad that you like the book ſo well. I hear 
no more of Macpherſon. I ſhall long to know 
what Lord Hailes fays of it. Lend it him pri- 
vately. I ſhall ſend the parcel as ſoon as I can, 
Make my > ig EE to Mrs. Boſwell. Iam 
Sir, &c. n | "> Eb LS 
8 e ory. 175. Rn an, e 
. e n 
- Vi" nw - M Mr. 
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Mr. BosWELL to Dr. JonN son. 


Edinburgh Feb. 2, 1775. 
e WIS 4 


ce As to Macpherſon, I am anxious to have 
from yourſelf a full and pointed account of 
what has paſſed between you and him. It is 
confidently told here, that before your book 
came out he ſent to you, to let you know that 
he underſtood you meant to deny the authenti- 
city. of Offian's Poems; that the originals were 


in his poſſeſſion ; that you might have inſpection 


of them, and might take the evidence of peo- 
ple ſkilled in the Erſe language; and that he 
hoped, after this fair offer, you would not be 
ſo- uncandid as to aſſert that he had refuſed rea- 
ſonable proof. That you paid no regard to his 
meſſage, but publiſhed your ſtrong attack upon 
him ; that then he wrote a letter to you, in 


ſuch terms as he thought ſuited to one who had 


not acted as a man of veracity, You may be- 
lieve it gives me pain to hear your conduct re- 
preſented as unfavourable, while I can only deny 
what is ſaid, on the ground that your character 


refutes it, without having any information to 


oppoſe. Let me, I beg it of you, be furniſhed 
with a ſufficient anſwer to any calumny upon 
this occaſion. „ an | 
„ Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correſ- 


pond more than we talk together,) As to 


Fingal, I ſee a controverſy ariſing, and purpoſe 
to keep out of its way. There is no doubt that 
I might mention ſome circumſtances ; but I do 
not chooſe” to commit them to paper.“ What 


his opinion is, I do not know, He ſays, I am 


ſingularly obliged to Dr. Johnſon for his aceu- 
rate and uſeful: criticiſms, Had he given ſome 
N ſtrictures 
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ſtrictures on the general plan of the work, it 
would have added much to his favours.” He is 
charmed with your verſes on Inchkenneth, ſays 
they are very elegant, but bids me tell you he 
doubts whether 


5 Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces, 


be according to the rubrick: but that is your 


concern; for, you know, he is a Freiern 
RE M XR * wel -D: | 


Do Dr. LAWRENCE. 


* 72370 rag 7, 1715: 
N Sin, 


* ONE of: the Scotch mpg i is now 


proſecuting a corporation that in ſome publick 
inſtrument have ſtiled him Doctor of Medicine 


163 : 


1775. 


— 
tat. 66, 


inſtead of Phyſician. Boſwell deſires, being 


advocate for the corporation, to know whether 
Docfor of Medicine is not a legitimate title, and 
whether it may be conſidered as a diſadvanta- 
geous diſtinction. I am to write to-night, be 
pleaſed to i me. = am, Sir, your moſt, &c. 


2 Sau. Jounson.” 


— 


To Jans —— 3200 0 


« My DEAR BOSWELL, 


« I am ſurprized that, zany as you do | 


the diſpoſition. of your countrymen to tell lies 


in favour of each other *, you can be at all * 


0 The downs and wonky Dr. Lance whom Dr. 
Johnſon reſpected and loved as his phyſician and friend. 

5 My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my teſtimony 
with a . we cn pas : ground has * my 


delete „ N | 
1 M 2 fected 
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fected by any reports that circulate among them. 
Macpherſon never in his life offered me the fight 
of any original or of any evidence of any kind, 
but thought only of intimidating me by noiſe 
and threats, till my laſt anſwer,—that I would 
not be deterred. from detecting what I thought 
a cheat, by the menaces of 'a ruffian, OP an 
end to our correſpondenee.” © 
The ſtate of the queſtion is this. He, and 
Dr. Blair, whom I conſider as deceived, ſay, 
that he copied the poem from old manuſcri pts. 
His copies, if he had them, and believe him 


to have none, are nothing. Where are the 


manuſcripts? They can be ſhown if they exiſt, 


but they were never ſhpwn. De non exiftentibus 


e non apparentibus, ſays our law eadem gſt ratio. 


No man has a claim to credit upon his own 
word, when better evidence, if he had it, may 


| be eaſily produced. But, ſo far as we can find, 


the Erſe language was never written till very 


lately for the purpoſes of religion. A nation 


that cannot write, or a language that was never 


| written, has no manuſcripts. 


„% he has rhe newer. ofzel ti 


ſhow, If old manuſcripts ſhould now be men- 
tioned, 1 ſhould, unleſs there were more evi- 


_ dence than can be eaſily had, ſuppoſe them ano- 


ther proof of Scotch conſpiracy in national 
falſehood. 


Do not cenſute the expreſſion you know 


k te be true. 


„ Dr. Memis's queſtion is fo narrow as to 
ano no ſpeculation; and I have no facts be- 
fore me but thoſe which his advocate has 


duced againſt you. 


I conſulted this morning the Preſident of 


the London College. of Phyſicians, who ſays, 


that pou us, Doctor of Phy} ck (we do not ſay 
Doctor 
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Dedor of Medicine) is the higheſt title that a 
praQticer of phyſick can have; that Dactor im- 
— not only Phy/ician, but teacher of phyſick ; 

at very Doctor is legally a Phyſician, but no 
man, not a Doctor, can practice phyjick but by 
licence particularly granted. The Doctorate is 


a licence of itſelf. It ſeems to us a very flender 


cauſe of proſecution. 
„„ 


„ I am now engaged, but in a little 1 time I 
hope to do all you would have. My compli- 
ments to Madam and Veronica. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, WR. 


70 Fe Was 1 
Romy 5 „ Sam, JoHNSON.“ 


What words were uſed by Mr. Macpherſon in 
| his letter to the venerable Sage, I have never 
heard ; but they are generally faid to have been 


of a nature very different from the language of 


literary conteſt. Dr. Johnſon's anſwer appeared 
in the newſpapers of the day, and has ſince been 
frequently re-publiſhed ; but not with perfect 
accuracy. I give it as dictated to me by him- 
felf, written down in his preſence, and authen- 


ticated by a note in his own. —— | 


5 This, 1 __ is @ true copy.®? 


c Mr. fits asi : 


„ I reCeiveD your fooliſh and imprudent 
letter. oy violence offered me I ſnall do m 
beſt to repel; and what I cannot do for my 
the law iſ do for me. I hope I ſhall never 
be deterred. from 3 what 1 think a * 

85 tb: menaces of ruffian. 
70 What 
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What would you have meretra&? I thought 


your book an impoſture; I think it an impoſ- 
ture ſtill. For this opinion I have given my 
reaſons to the publick, which I heredare you to 
refute. Your rage I defy. Your abilities, 
ſince your Homer, are not ſo formidable; and 
what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay 
regard not to what you ſhall ſay, but to what 
3 ſhall prove. You may print this if you 
will. | | 

e SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Mr. Macpherſon little knew the character of 
Dr. Johnſon, if he ſuppoſed that he could be 
eaſily intimidated; for no man was ever more 
remarkable for perſonal courage. He had, in- 
deed, an aweful dread of death, or rather of 
ſomething after death; and what rational 
man, who ſeriouſly thinks of quitting all that 
he has ever known, and going into a new and 
unknown ſtate of being, can be without that 
dread? But his fear was from reflection, his 
courage natural. His fear, in that one inſtance, 
was the reſult of philoſophical and religious 
conſideration. He feared death, but he feared 
nothing elſe, not even what might occaſion 
death. Many inſtances of his reſolution may 
be mentioned. One day, at Mr. Beauclerk's 
houſe in the country, when two large dogs 
were fighting, he went uf to them, and beat 
them till they ſeparated; and at another time, 
when told of the danger there was that a gun 
might burſt if charged with many balls, he 


put in fix or ſeven, and fired it off againſt a. 


wall, Mr. Langton told me, that when they 
were ſwimming together 'near Oxford, he cau- 
tioned: Dr. Johnſon againſt a pool, which was 
reckoned particularly dangerous; upon which 
„ Ry | Johnſon 
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Johnſon dire&ly ſwam into it. He. told me 
Himſelf that one night he was attacked in the 
ſtreet by four men, to whom he would not 
yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch 
came up, and carried both him and them to 
the round-houſe. In the play-houſe at Litch- 
field, as Mr. Garrick informed me, Johnſon 
having for a moment quitted a chair which was 
placed for. him between the ſide-ſcenes, a gen- 
tleman took poſſeſſion of it, and when Johnſon 
on his return civilly demanded his ſeat, rudely 

refuſed to give it up; upon which Johnſon laid 
hold of him, and toſſed him and the chair into 
the pit. Foote, who ſo fucceſsfully revived the 
old comedy, by exhibiting living characters, 
had reſolved to imitate Johnſon on the ſtage, 


1775- 
Etat 


expecting great profits from his ridicule of ſo 


celebrated a man. Johnſon being informed of 
his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. Tho- 
mas Davies's the bookſeller, from whom 1 had 


the ſtory, he aſked Mr. Davies what was the 


common price of an oak ſtick ;*” and being an- 
ſwered ſix-pence. Why then, Sir, (ſaid he,) 
give me leave to ſend your ſervant to purchaſe 
me a ſhilling one. I'll have a double quan- 
tity; for I am told Foote means to take me c, 
as he calls it, and I am determined the fellow 
ſhall not do it with impunity.” Davies took 
care to acquaint Foote of this, which effectually 
checked the wantonneſs of -the mimick. Mr. 
Macpherſon's menaces made Johnſon provide 
himſelf with the ſame implement of defence ; 
and had he been attacked, I have no doubt 
that, old as he was, he would have made his 
_ corporal proweſs be felt as much as his intel- 
lectual. | | | 

His © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland,“ is a moſt valuable performance. It 
1.5 5 1 abounds 
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abounds in extenſive philoſophical views of ſo- 
ciety, and in ingenious ſentiments and lively de- 
ſcription. A conſiderable part of it, indeed, 
conſiſts of ſpeculations, which many years before 
he ſaw the wild regions which we viſited toge- 
ther, probably had employed his attention, 


though the actual fight of thoſe ſcenes undoubt- 


edly quickened and augmented them. Mr. 
Orme, the very able hiſtorian, agreed with me 
in this opinion, which he thus ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed: :—** There are in that book thoughts, 
which, by long revolution in the great mind of 


Johnſon, have been formed; and poliſhed like 
pebbles rolled in the ocean P? ? 


- + _ That he was to ſome degree of exceſs a !rue- 


born Engliſhman, ſo as to have ever entertained 


an undue prejudice againſt both the country 
and the people of Scotland, mult.. be allowed. 


But it was a prejudice of the head, and not of 


the heart. He had no ill will to the Scotch; 
for, if he had been conſcious of that, he would 


never have thrown himſelf into the boſom of 
their country, and truſted, to the protection of 


its remote inhabitants with a fearleſs confidence, 
His remark upon the nakedneſs of the country, 


from its being denuded of trees, was made after 


having travelled two hundred miles along the 


eaſtern coaſt, where certainly trees are nor to be 


found near the road, and he ſaid it was © a 
map of the road which he gave. His diſbelief 
of the authenticity of the poems aſcribed to 
Oſſian, a Highland bard, was confirmed in the 
courſe of his journey, by a very ſtrict exami- 

nation of the evidence offered for it; and al- 

though their authenticity was made too much a 


national point by the Scotch, there were many 


reſpectable perſons in that country who did not | 
| concur in this; ; 1 that his judgement upon the 


queſtion 
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queſtion ought not to be decried. even by thoſe 1775. 
4 66. 
rat, 


whe differ from him. As to myſelf, L can only 
ſay, upon a ſubje& now become very uninte.. 
reſting, that when the fragments of Highland 
poetry firſt came out, I was much pleaſed with 
their wild peculiarity, and was one of thoſe who 
ſubſcribed to enable their editor, Mr. Macpher- 
ſon, then a young man, to make a ſearch in the 
Hi hlands and Hebrides for a long poem in the 
Erle language, which was reported to be pre- 
ſerved ſomewhere in thoſe regions. But when 
there came ſorth an. Epick Poem in fix books, 


with all the common circumſtances of former 


compoſitions of that nature; and when, upon an 
attentive examination of it, there was found 
a perpetual recurrence of the ſame images 
which appear in the fragments; and when no 
ancient manulcript, to authenticate the work, 


was depoſited in any public library, though that = 
was inſiſted on as a reaſonable proof, 70 could 5 


forbear to doubt? 


Johnſon's grateful e ee e of Kind- 
neſſes received in the courſe of this tour, com- 


pletely refute the brutal reflections which have 
been thrown out againſt him, as if he had made 


an ungrateful return; and his delicacy in ſpar- 


ing in his book thoſe who we find from his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, were juſt objects of cen- 
ſure, is much to be admired. His candour and 
amiable diſpoſition is conſpicuous from his con- 
duct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of Rafay, 
that he had committed a miſtake, which gave 
that gentleman ſome uneaſineſs. He wrote him 
a courteous and kind letter, and inſerted in the 
—— an SES; correcting the 


6 Ces. 6 « journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 9708 edit. 
| "KBS 
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wants of life, than Col or Sir Allan. 
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1995. The obſervations of my friend Mr. Dempſter 
in a letter written to me, ſoon after he had read 
Ho; Johnſon's book, are ſo juſt and liberal, that 


they cannot be too often repeat: | 
| fa HR , Ob "i 
6 There is nothing in the book, from begin- 
ning to end, that a Scotchman need to take 
amiſs. What he ſays of the country is true; 
and his obſervations on the people are what 
muſt naturally occur to a ſenſible, obſerving, 
and reflecting inhabitant of a convenient metro- 
polis, where a man on thirty pounds a year 
may be better accommodated with all the little 


* I am charmed with his reſearches con- 
cerning the Erſe language, and the antiquity 
of their manuſcripts. I am quite convinced; 
and I ſhall rank Oſſian, and his Fingals and 
Oſcars, amongſt the nurſery tales, not the true 
hiſtory of our country, in all time to come. 

Upon the whole, the book cannot diſpleaſe, 


for it has no pretenſions. The authour neither 


ſays he is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, 


nor very learned in the hiſtory of Scotland, nor 
a naturaliſt, nor a foſſiliſt. The manners of the 


people, and the face of the country, are all he 
attempts to deſcribe, or ſeems to have thought 
of. Much were it to be wiſhed, that they who 


have travelled mto more remote, and of courſe 


more curious regions, had all poſſeſſed his good 
ſenſe. Of the ſtate of learning, his obſervati- 
ons on Glaſgow Univerſity ſhew he has formed 


a very ſound judgment. He underſtands our 


climate too ; and he has accurately obſerved the 

changes, however flow and imperceptible to us, 

which Scotland has undergone, in conſequence 

of the bleſſings of liberty and internal peace.” 
- * 7 ; 


* * 1 
Mr. 
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Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who 
bus ſince made the ſame tour, and publiſhed an 
account of it, is equally liberal. I have read 
(ſays he,) his book again and again, travelled 
with him from Berwick to Glenelg, through 
countries with which I am well acquainted 
ſailed with him from Glenelg to Raſay, Sky, 
Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have not 
been able to correct him in any matter of con- 
ſequence. I have often admired the accuracy, 
the preciſion, and the juſtneſs of what he ad- 
Vances, xSpening both the country and the 
people. 

The Doctor has every where delivered his 
ſentiments with freedom, and in many inſtances 
with a ſeeming regard for the benefit of the in- 
habitants, and the ornament of the country. 
His remarks on the want of trees and hedges for 
ſhade, as well as for ſhelter to the cattle, are 
well founded, and merit the thanks, not the il- 


liberal a, v of the natives. He alſo felt for 


the diſtreſſes of the Highlanders, and explodes, 
with great propriety, the bad management of 
the grounds, and the negleQ of timber in the 
Hebrides.” 

Having quoted Johnſon's juſt compliments on 
the Raſay family, he ſays, On the other 
hand, 1 found this family equally laviſh in their 
encomiums upon the Doctor's converſation, 
and his ſubſequent civilities to a young gentle- 
man of that country, who, upon waiting upon 
him at London, was well received, and ex- 
perienced all the attention and regard that a 
warm friend could beſtow. Mr. Macleod hav- 

ing alſo been in London, waited upon the 

Doctor, who provided a magnificent and expen- 
ſive entertainment, in honour of his old Hebri- 
dean acquaintance.” 
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And talking of the military road by Fort 
Auguſtus, he ſays, * By this road, though one 
of the moſt rugged in Great-Britain, the cele- 


| brated Dr. Johnſon paſſed from Inverneſs to the 


Hebride Iſles. His obſervations on the country 
and people are PEP correct, juctictous, | 


and inſtructive.” 


His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written 
during the courſe of his journey, which there- 
fore may be. ſuppoſed to convey his genuine 
feelings at the time, abound in ſuch benignant 
ſentiments towards the people who ſhewed him 
civilities, that no man whole temper is not very 


Harſh and ſour, can retain a doubt of the mw 


nets of his heart. 
It is painful to recollect with what r rancour he 
was aſſailed by numbers of ſnallow irritable North- 


Britons, on account of hisſuppoſed 1 injurious treat- 


ment of their country and countrymen, in his 
1 Journey.“ Had there been any juſt ground 
for ſuch a ane, would the virtuous and can- 
did Dempfter have given his opinion of the book, 
in the terms which I have quoted? Would the 
patriotick Knox have ſpoken of it as he has 
done? And let me add, that, citizen of the 


world as I hold myſelf to be, I have that de- 


gree of predilection for my natale ſolum, nay, I 
have that juſt ſenſe of the merit of an ancient 
nation, which has been ever renowned for its 


valour, which in former times maintained its 


independence againſt a powerful neighbour, and 
in modern times has been equally diſtinguiſhed 
for its ingenuity and induſtry in civilifed life, 
that 1 ſhould ___ felt a 1 indignation at 


I obſerved with much regret, while this work is 'paſſng | 
through the pres, * ale ad? be that gan. pv _ 
tleman 3 is dead. 


any 
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any injuſtice done to it. Johnſon treated Scot- 775. 
land no worſe than he did even his beſt friends, Ee 66 


whoſe characters he uſed to give as they ap- 
peared to him, both in light and ſnade. Some 
people, who had not exerciſed their minds ſuf- 
ficiently, condemned him for cenfuring his 
friends. But Sir Joſhua: Reynolds, whoſe phi- 
loſophical penetration and juſtneſs of thinking 
are not leſs known to thoſe who live with him, 
than his genius in his art is admired by the world, 
explained his conduct thus: He was fond of 
diſcrimination, which he could not ſhew with-: 
out pointing out the bad as well as the good in 
every character; and as his friends were thoſe 
whoſe characters he knew beſt, they afforded 
him the beſt opportunity for ſhewing the acute- 
nefs of his judgement.” ? 
He expreſſed to his friend Mr. Windham of 
Norfolk, his wonder at the extreme jealouſy! of 
the Scotch, and their reſentment at having their 
country deſcribed by him as it really was; 
when, to fay that it was a country as good as 
England, would have been à grofs falſehood. 
„None of us, (ſaid he,) would be: offended if 
a foreigner who has travelled here ſhould lay, 
that vines and olives don't grow in England.“ 
And as to his prejudice againft the Scotch, 
which I always aſcribed to that nationality which 
he obferved in them, he fard to the ſame gen- 
tleman, When I find a Scotchman to whom 
an Engliſhman is a Scotchman, that Scotehman 
ſhall be as an Engliſman to me.” His intimacy 
with many gentlemen of Scotland, and his em- 
ploying ſo many natives of that country as his 
amanuenſes, prove that his prejudice was not 
virulent; aka F have depoſited in the Britiſh 
Mufeum, amongſt other pieces of his writing, 
the de note, in anſwer to one from me, 


aſking 
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aking if he would meet me at dinner at the 
Mitre, though a friend of mine, a Scotchman, . 
was to be there: Mr. Johnfon does not ſee 
why Mr. Boſwell ſhould ſuppoſe a Scotchman 
leſs acceptable than any other man. He will be 
at the Mitre.“ : 
My much-valuable friend Dr. Bartiard, now. 
Biſhop of Killaloe, having once exprefled to him 
an apprehenſion, that if he ſhould viſit Ireland 
he might treat the people of that country more. 
unfavourably than he had done the Scotch, he 
anſwered, with ſtrong pointed double-edged wit, 
„ Sir, you have no reaſon to be afraid of me. 
The Iriſh are not in a conſpiracy to cheat the 
world by falſe repreſentations of the merits of 
their countrymen. © No, Sir; the Iriſh are a 
PAIR PEOPLE . never ſpeak well of one 


5 another.“ 


Johnſon told me an inſtance of Scottiſh. nati- 
onality, which made a very unfavourable im- 
preſſion upon his mind. A Scotchman, of ſome. 
conſideration in London, ſolicited him to re- 
commend, by the weight of his learned autho- 
rity, to be maſter of an Engliſn ſchool, a perſon 
of whom he who recommended him confeſſed he 
knew no more but that he was his country- 


man. Johnſon was ſhocked at this unconiGen. 


tious conduct. 
All the miſerable eg againſt 1 6 Sogn: 


_ ney,” in newſpapers, magazines, and other 


fugitive publications, I can ſpeak from certain 
knowledge, only furniſhed: him with ſpqrt. At 
laſt there came out a ſcurrilous volume, larger 
than Johnſon's own, filled with malignant abuſe, 
under a name, real or fictitious, of ſome low 
man in an obſcure corner of Scotland, though 
ſuppoſed to be the work of another Scotchman, 
"ow has found means to make als well 
WA nown 
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effect which it had upon Johnſon was, to pro- 
duce this pleaſant obſervation to Mr. Seward, 
to whom he lent the book: This fellow 
muſt be a blockhead. They don't know how 
to go about their abuſe. Who will read a five 
ſhilling book againſt me? No, Sir, if they 
had wit, they ſhould have kept pelting me with 
POR” | 


Sk BosWELL to Bi Jonxsox. 
| Edinburgh, Feb. 18, 1975. 


60 © YOU mould have been very well pleaſed 
if you had dined with me to day. I had for 
my gueſts, Macquharrie, young Maclean of 
Col, the ſucceſſor of our friend, a very amiable 
man, though not marked with ſuch active qua- 
lities as his brother, Mr. Maclean of Torloiſk 
in Mull a gentleman of Sir Allan's family, and 
two of the clan Grant, ſo that the Highland and 
Hebridean genius reigned. We had a great deal 
of converſation about you, . and drank your 
health in a bumper. The toaſt was not pro- 
poſed by me, which is a circumſtance to be re- 
marked, for I am now ſo connected with you, 
that any thing that I can fay or do to your ho- 
nour has not the value of an additional compli- 
ment. It is only giving you a guinea out of 
that treaſure of admiration which already be- 
longs to you, and which is no hidden treaſure; 
for I ſuppoſe my admiration of you is co-exiſt- 
ent with the knowledge of my character. 

« I find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans 
in general are much fonder of your Journey, 
than the low-country or hither Scots. One of 
the Grants ſaid to day, that he was ſure you 
were a man of a goon heart, and a candid man, 

and 
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and ſeemed to hope he ſhould be able to con- 
vince you of the antiquity of a good proportion 
of the poems of Oſſian. After all that has 
paſſed, I think the matter is capable of being 
proved to a certain degree. I am told that Mac- 
pherſon got one old Erſe MS. from Clanranald, 
for the reſtitution of which he executed a formal 
obligation; and it is affirmed, that the Gaelick 
(call it Erſe or call it Iriſn,) has been written in 
the Highlands and Hebrides for many centuries. 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſuch of the in- 
habitants as acquired any learning, poſſeſſed the 
art of writing as well as their Iriſh neighbours 
and Celtick couſins; and the queſtion: is, ca 
ſufficient evidence be ſhewn of this? 
„ Thoſe who are ſkilled in ancient writings 
can determine the age of MSS. or at leaſt can 
aſcertain the century in which they were writ- 
ten; and if men of varacity, who are ſo ſkilled, 


ſhall tell us that MSS. in the poſſeſſion of fami- 
lies in the Highlands and iſles, are the works of 


a remote age, I think we ſhould be convinced 
“There is now come to this city. Ranald 


| Macdonald, from the Iſle of Egg, who has ſe- 


veral MSS. of Erſe poetry, which he wiſhes to 
publiſh by ſubſcription. I have engaged to take 
three copies of the book, the price of which 
is to be fix ſhillings, - as I would ſubſcribe 
for all the Erſe that can be printed, be it old or 
new, that the language may be preſerved. This 
man ſays, that ſome of his manuſcripts are an- 
cient; and, to be ſure, one of them which was 
ſhewn to me does appear to have the duſkyneſs 
nnr ̃ͤ⅛¼ 915 letonsg n; 
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The in quiry is not yet quite hopeleſs, and LM 


L ſhould think that the exact truth may be 4 6. 66. 


covered, if ** means be uſed. 
bs paging) 8 Jam, Se. 
4 Nn Boswzr i.“ 59 


270 11 baun, Eh. 


0 © Dean SIR, 


„ ſorry that I could get no Naked for 
my friends in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at 
laſt promiſed to ſend two dozen to you. If they 
come, put the names of my friends into them; 
you may cut them out?, and paſte them with a 
little ſtarch in the book. : 

„ You then are going wild Ian Oſſian. 


Why do you think any part can be proved? 


The duſky manuſcript of Egg is probably not 


fifty years old; if it be an hundred, it proves 


1 N The tale of Clanranald has no proof. 
Has Clanranald told it? Can he prove it? There 
are, I believe, no Erſe manuſcripts. None of 
the old families had a ſingle letter in Erſe that 


we heard of. You ſay it is likely that they could 


write. The learned, if any learned there were, 
could; but knowing by that learning ſome writ- 
ten language, in that language they wrote, as 

letters had never been applied to their own. 


If there are manuſcripts, jet them be ſhewn, 


with ſome proof that they are not forged for the 
occaſion. You ſay many can remember parts 
of Oſſian. I believe all thoſe parts are verſions 
of the Engliſh, at leaſt _ is no CONE: of their 
e e 


„ From a lift | in his hand-writing. | 
Vor. I. e, „ Macpher- 


— 
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„ Macpherſon is ſaid to have made ſome 
ee himſelf; and having taught a boy 
to write it, ordered him to ſay that he had 
learned it of his grand- mother. The boy, when 


he grew up, told the ſtor ry. This Mrs. Wil- 


liams hear at Mr. Strahan's table. Do not be 
credulous; you know how little a Highlander 
can be truſted. Macpherſon is, ſo far as 1 
know, very quiet. Is not that proof enough? 
Every thing is againſt him. No viſible manu- 
ſcript; no inſcription in the language: no cor- 
reſpondence among friends: no tranſaction of 


buſineſs, of which a ſingle ſcrap remains in the 


ancient families. Macpherſon's pretence is, 
that the character was Saxon. If he had not 
talked unſkilfully of manyſcripte, he might have 


fought with oral tradition much longer. As to 


Mr. Grant's information, I ſuppoſe he knows 
much leſs of the matter than ourſelves. _ 
'< In the mean time, the bookſeller ſays that 
the fale * is ſufficiently quick. They printed 
four thouſand.” Correct your copy wherever it 


is wrong, and bring it up. Tour friends will 


all be glad to ſee you. think of going myſelf 
into the country about May. 
am ſorry that 1 have not managed to ſend 
the books ſooner. IT have left four for you, 
and do not teftritt you abſolutely to follow 
directions in the diſtribution. | You muſt | uf 
* own diſcretion. 8 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell; 
I fuppoſe the is now juft beginning, to 5 
me. I am, dear Sir, | 


3 


\ £1448 20702. 

r humble ſervant, 3 
44 Fet. 2 1 WR, 
13 Bake Jouxcon'” 


5 * Of his.” 60 ku o 6 ihe weden lla. of Scotland,” 
5 2 En | 
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On Tueſday, March 21, I arrived in London; 1773. 
and on repairing to Dr. Johnſon's before dinner, ng 
found him in his ſtudy, fitting with Mr. Peter 
Garrick, the elder brother of David, 'ſtrongly 
reſembling him in his countenance and voice, 

but of more ſedate and placid manners. 
Johnſon informed me, that though Mr. 
Beauclerk was. in great pain, .it was hoped he 
Was not in danger, and that he now wiſhed to 
conſult Dr. Heberden to try the effect of a 
new underſtanding. Both at this interview, 
and in the evening at Mr. Thrale's, where he 
and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met again, he was 
vehement on the ſubject of the Oſſian contro- 
verſy; obſerving, We do not know that there 
are any ancient Erſe manuſcripts; and we have 

no other reaſon to diſbelieve that there are men 
with three heads, but that we do not know that 
there are any ſuch men.“ He alſo was outra- 
geous, upon his ſuppoſition that my country- 
men loved Scotland better than truth,“ 
ſaying, All of them, — nay not all, — but groves 
of them, would come up, and atteſt any thing 
for the honour. of Scotland.“ He alſo perſe- 
vered in his wild allegation, that he queſtioned 
if there was a tree between Edinburgh and the 
Engliſh border older than himſelf. I affured 
him he was miſtaken, and ſuggeſted that the 
proper puniſhment would be that he ſhould re- 
ceive a ftripe at every tree above a hundred 
years old, that was found within that ſpace. 
He laughed, and ſaid, I believe I might ſub- 
mit to it for a_bawbie “! 25 85 
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n my correſpondence 


with him, I had ventured to ſtate as to the 
juſtice and wiſdom of the conduct of Great- 
Britain towards the American colonies, while I 
dt the e eee that he would enable 
an 2 | : 


>a 


me 


pt inci 
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. - me to inform myſelf upon that momentous 
+-ſubje&t, he had altogether difregarded; and had 


recently publiſhed'a pamphlet, entitled, Tax- 
ation no Tyranny ; - an Anfwer to the Reſoluti- 
ons and Addreſs of the American Congreſs. 8515 
He had long before indulged moſt unfavour- 
able ſentiments of our fellow ſubjects in Ame- 
rica. For, as early as 1769, I was told by Dr. 


John Campbell, that he had ſaid of them, «Sir, 


they are a race of convicts, and ' onght to be 
thankful for any thing v we allow them mort of 
Hanging.“ . 

Of this performance 1 88 to talk with 
him; for 1 had now formed a clear and ſettled 
opinion, that the people of America were welt 
warranted to refiſt ' a claim that their fellow- 
fubjects in the mother- country ſhould have the 
entire command of their fortunes, by taxing 
them without their own conſent; and the ex- 
meme violence which it breathed, appeared to 
nie fo unfuitable tothe mildnefs of a Chriſtian 
phitoſor her, And fo directly oppoſite to the 

tes Of 0 ö he had ſo beautifully 
recommenidet in His pamphlet reſpecting Falk- 
Fnd's Hands, that E was ſorry to ſee him appear 
fo. unfavoyrable a light. - Befides, I eonld 
at perceive in it that ability of argument, or 


- chat felicity 0 expreſſion, for Which he was, 


on other occafions, ſa eminent. Poſitive aſ- 
Fb ſarcaſtical ſeverity, and extravagant N. 
dcule, which he himſelf reprobated as a ten of 
truth, were united in this rhapfody. 0 

Tbat this pamphlet was written at the defire 
$f thoſe who were then in power, I have no 


àdubt; and, indeed, he owned to me, that it 


bad heen reviſed and curtailed by ſome of them. 
He told me, that the) had ſtruck out one paſſage, 


which was to this tet: : That the Coloniſts 
. 1 * : could 
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could with no ſolidity argue from their not 
having been taxed while-in their infancy, that 
they ſhould not now be taxed. We do not put 
a calf into the plow; we wait till he is an ox. 
He ſaid, They ſtruck it out either critically, 


as too „ or politically, as too exaſpe- 


rating. I care not which, It was their buſineſs. 
If an architect ſays, I will build five ſtories, and 
the man who employs him ſays, 1 will have only 
three, the employer is to decide.“ Yes, Sir, 


(ſaid I,) in ordinary caſes. But ſhould it be lo | 


when the hm gives his hall and. aer 
rau oh) 

Unfavourable as I am conftrained to lay my 
opinion of this pamphlet was, yet, ſince it was 
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congenial with the ſentiments. of numbers. at 


that time, and as every thing relating to the 
Vritings of Dr. Johnſon is of importance in li- 


terary hiſtory, I ſhall therefore inſert ſome paſ- 


ſages which were ſtruck out, it does not appear 
why, either. by himſelf or thoſe who reviſed it. 
They appear printed in a feu proof leaves. of it 
in my poſſeſſion, marked with corrections in his 
own Rand-wrinng, - 1 ſhall diſtinguiſh them by 
ttalicks, © 

In the paragraph where he ſays, the Americans 

were incited to reſiſtance by European intelli- 
' gence from © men whom they thought their 

Biends, but who werefriends only to themſelves,” 
there followed, and made, by their 4 ffbngſs, 
the enemies of their country?" 

And the next paragraph run thus: On the 
original contrivers of miſchief, rather. than on 
thoſe whom they have deluded, let 20 men na- 
tion pour out its vengeance.” ... 

_ The paragraph which came next was in theſe 
words: Unhappy, is that country, in hich men 


can hope for advancement by eue its enemies. 
The 
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The tranquillity of able g. overnment is not TOM 
86. cafily —— againſt he machinations of /i "gle | 
innovators ; but what can be the hope of quiet, 
when factions hoſtile to the legi laure can be openly 


Jerne and openly avowed ?"* -\ 


After the paragraph which now concludes 
the pamphlet, there followed this, in which he 
certainly means the great Earl of Chatham, and 
glances at a certain popular Lord Chancellor : 

/, by the fortune of war, they drive us ut. 
terly away, what they will do "nget can only be 
conjeftured. If a- new monarchy is erected, they 
will want a * hooks He who firſt takes into his 
band the ſceptre of America, ſhould have a name 
of good omen. WILLIAM has been known both as 
conqueror and deliverer ; and perhaps England, 
bewever contemned, mi gbr yet ſupply them with 
ANOTHER WII LIAN. Whigs, indeed, are not 


willing to be governed; and it it Poffible that 


Kino WILLIAu may be ftrongly inclined to guide 
their meaſures : but Whigs have been cheated like 
ather mortals, and ſuffered their leader to become 


their tyrant, under the name of their PROTECTOR, 


What more they will receive from England, "nb 
man can tell. In their Aa- pa Lg empiry they 


85 may want a CHANCELLOR,” 


Then came this paragraph; 

* Their numbers are, at preſent, not quite . 
ficient for the greaineſs which, in ſome form of go- 
vernment or other, is to rival the. ancient monar- 
chies; but, by Dr. Franklin's rule of progreſſi on, 
they will, in a century and à quarter, be more 
than equal to the inhabitants of Europe, When 
the N bigs of America are thus multiplied, let the 
Princes of the earth trembè in their palaces. 1 
they ſhould continue to double and to double, their 


y mon ww lere will net conraia. OE” But let not 


r 
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our boldeſt oppugners of authority loo forward 
with delight to this futurity of Whiggiſm.”” © 


How it ended I know not, as it is cut off = _ 


abruptly at the foot of the laſt of theſe proof 
pages. eee Ms el 
HFis pamphlets in ſupport of the meaſures of 
adminiſtration were publiſned on his on ac- 
count, and he afterwards collected them into a 
volume, with the title of 5* Political Tracts, by 
the Author of the Rambler, with this motto, 
Fallitur egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 
* Servitium, numquam libertas gratior extat 
_F* Quam ſub Rege pios-. CLapplaxes. 


- Theſe pamphlets drew upon him numerous 
attacks. Againſt the common weapons of li- 
terary warfare he was hardened; but there 
were two inſtances of animadverſion which 1 
communicated to him, and from what I could 
judge, both from his ſilence and his looks, ap- 
peared to me to impreſs him much. x ae 
One was, A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
occaſioned by his late political Publications.“ 
It appeared previous to his © Taxation no 
Tyranny,” and was Written by Dr. Joſeph 
Towers. In that performance, Dr. Johnſon 
was treated with the reſpe& due to ſo eminent a 
man, while his conduct as a political writer was 
boldly and pointedly arraigned, as inconſiſtent 
with the character of one, who, if he did em- 
ploy his pen upon politicks, „it might rea- 
ſonably be expected ſhould diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
not by party violence and rancour, but by mo- 
deration and by wiſdom,” ) 
It concluded thus: 1 would, however, 
wiſh you ta remember, ſhould you again addreſs 
the publick under the character of a political 
writer, that luxuriance of imagination or energy 
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of language will ill compenſate for the want of 
candour, of juſtice, and of truth. And 1 
ſhall only add, that ſhould I hereafter be diſ- 
poſed to read, as I heretofore have done, the 


moſt excellent of all your performances, THE 


RamBLER,' the pleaſure which I have been accuſ- 
tomed to find in it will be much diminiſhed by 
the reflection that the writer of ſo moral, ſo 
elegant, and ſo valuable a work, was capable 
of proſtituting his talents in ſuch productions 
as The Falſe Alarm,” the © Thoughts. on the 
Tranſactions reſpecting Falkland's I lands, and | 


3 The Patriot,“ 


I am willing to do juſtice to the merit- of Dr. 
Towers, of whom . I will ſay, that although I 


abhor his Whiggiſh democratical notions and 
propenſities, (for I will not call them principles) 


J eſteem him as an ingenious, gs _ 
IS r 43 ** 
The other inſtance was a paragraph of -a; let. 


ter to me, from my old and moſt intimate friend 


the Reverend Mr. Temple, who wrote the cha- 


racter of Gray, which has had the honour to be 
adopted both by Mr. Maſon and Dr. Johnſon 


in their accounts of that poet. The words 
were, How can your great, I will not ſay your 
pious, but your moral friend, ſupport the barba- 
rous meaſures of adminiſtration, which they 


have not the face to,aſk even their infidel peu- 
ſioner Hume to defend. IF | 


However confident of the 8 of * 
own mind, Johnſon may have felt ſincere un- 


eaſineſs that his conduct ſhould be-erroneouſly 


imputed to unworthy motiyes, by good men, 


and that the inffuenc of his valuabl. writings 
ſhould on that account Ji in e ane ob- 
Ye or Ree: 
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He complained to a Right Honourable friend 
of diſtinguiſhed talents and very elegant man- 
ners, with whom he maintained a long intimacy, 
and whole generoſity towards him will after- 
wards : appear, that his penſion having been given 
to him as a literary character, he had been ap- 


plied to by adminiſtration to write political 


mphlets; and he was even ſo much. irritated. 
that he declared his reſolution to reſign his pen- 
ſion. His friend ſhewed him the impropriety of 
ſuch a meaſure, and he afterwards expreſſed his 
1 and ſaid he had received good advice. 
o that friend he once ſignified a wiſh to have 
his penſion ſecured to him for his life; but he 
neither aſked nor received from government any 

reward whatſoever for his political labours. 
On Friday, March 24, I met him at the 
LITERARY CLus, where were Mr. Beauclerk, 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. 


2 
185 
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Veſey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George 


Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. 
'Before he' came in, we talked of his „Journey 
to the Weſtern Iflands,” and of his coming 
away, © willing to believe the ſecond fight *,” 
which ſeemed to excite, ſome ridicule. I, was 
then ſo impreſſed with the truth of many of the 
ſtories of it which I had been told, that! avowed 
my conviction, ſaying, © He is only willing to 
believe, Ido believe. The evidence is enough 


for me, 'though not for his ay mind. What 


will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. 


J am filled with belief.“ Are you? (laid 


Colman, ) then cork it up.“ 


J found his Journey“ the c common topick 
of wr n in London at this time, wherever 


* Johnſon- 8 6 Journey to the Wellern 10nd of Scotland, # 
elit. 9983 ä 
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I happened to be. At one of Lord Mansfield's 
formal Sunday evening converſations, ſtrangely 
called Lev#es, his Lordſhip addrefled me, We 


have all been reading your travels, Mr. Boſwell.” 


I anſwered, I was but the humble attendant 
of Dr. Johnſon.” The Chief Juſtice replied, 
with that air and manner which none, who ever 
ſaw and heard him, can forget, He 10 ill 
of. nobody but Offian.” _ 

Johnſon was in high ſpirits this evening at che | 
club, and talked with great animation and ſuc- 
ceſs, He attacked Swift, as he uſed to do upon 
all occaſions, The Tale of a Tub' is ſo much 
ſuperior to. his other writiggs, that one. can 
hardly believe he was the author of it. There 


is in it ſuch a vigour of mind, ſuch a ſwarm of 
thoughts, ſo much of nature, and art, and life.” 


I: wondered to hear him ſay of Gulliver's 
Travels, When once you _ thought of 
big men and little men, it is very eaſy to do all 
the reſt.” I endeavoured to make a ſtand for 
Swift, and tried to rouſe thoſe who were much 


more able to defend him; but in vain. - Johnſon 


at laſt of his own accord allowed very great me- 


rit to the inventory of articles found in the 


pockets. of the Man Mountain, particularly the 
deſcription of his watch, which it was conjec- 
tured was his Gop, as he conſulted it upon all 
occaſions. He obſerved, that Swift put his 
name to but two things, (after he had a name 
to put) The Plan for the improvement of the 
Englif: Language, 9 the laſt Prepier 8 


Letter.“ 


From Swift, there was an eaſy tranſition to 


Mr. Thomas Sheridan.—Jonanson, . Sheridan 


is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy — 


Douglas, and preſented its authour with a 2 
medal. Some years ago, at a coffee-houſe i 


Oxford, 
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Oxford, 1 called to him, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Sheridan, how came you to give a gold medal 
to Home, for writing that fooliſh play ?* This, 
you ſee, was wanton and inſolent; but I meant 
to be wanton and inſolent. A medal has no 
value but as a ſtamp of merit. And was She- 
ridan to aſſume to himſelf the right of giving 
that ſtamp? If Sheridan was magnificent 
enough to beſtow | a. gold medal as an honorary 
reward of dramatick excellence, he ſhould have 
requeſted one of the Univerſities to chooſe the 
erſon on whom it ſhould be conferred. She- 
ridan had no right to give a ſtamp of merit: it 
was counterfeiting Apollo's coin.“ 
On Monday, March 27, I breakfaſted with 
him at Mr. Strahan's. He told us, that he was 
engaged to go that evening to Mrs. Abington's 
benefit. She was viſiting ſome ladies whom 
1 was viſiting, and begged that I would come to 
her benefit, I told her I could not hear: but 
ſhe inſiſted ſo much on my coming, that it would 
have been brutal to have refuſed her.“ This 
was a ſpeech quite characteriſtical. He loved 
to bring forward his having been in the gay 
circles of life; and he was, perhaps, a little 
vain of the ſolicitations of this elegant and fa- 
ſhionable actreſs. He told us, the play was 
to be The Hypocrite.” altered from Cibber's 
. * Nonjuror,” ſo as to ſatyrize the Methodiſts. 
Ido not think (ſaid he,) the character of the 
Hypocrite juſtly applicable to the Methodiſts; 
but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors. | 
once ſaid to Dr. Madan, a clergyman of Ireland, 
who was 4 great Whig, that perhaps a Nonjuror 


would have | been leſs criminal in taking the oaths 


impoſed by the ruling power, than refuſing 
them, becauſe refuſing them, neceſſarily laid 
him under almoſt an irreſiſtible temptation to be 


more | 
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17756. more criminal; for a man muft live, and if he 
Fut. 95. precludes himſelf from the ſupport furniſhed by 
r 9* the eſtabliſhment, will probably be reduced to 
x very wicked ſhifts to maintain | himſelf ** 
BoswELL. I ſhould think, Sir, that a man 
who took the oaths contrary to his principles, 
was a determined wicked man, becauſe he was 

ſure he was committing perjury : whereas a 
Nonjuror might be inſenfibiÞled to do what was 
wrong, without being ſo directly conſcious of 

it.“ JoHN SON. Why, Sir, a man who goes 
to bed to his patron's wife is pretty ſure that he 
is committing wickedneſs.” BoswzLL. Did 


This was not merely a curſory remark; for in his Life of 
Fenton he obſerves, With many other. wiſe and virtuous 
men, who at that time of diſcord and debate [about the be- 
ginning of this century, ] conſulted conſcience well or ill in- 
formed, more than intereſt, he doubted the legality of the 
government; and refuſing to qualify himſelf. for publick em- 
ployment, by taking the oaths required, left the Univerſity 
without a degree.“ This conduct, Johnſon" calls, “per- 
verſeneſs of integrity.“ Feen 
The queſtion concerning the morality of taking oaths, of 
whatever kind, impoſed by the prevailing power at the time, 
rather than to be excluded from all conſequence, or even an 
conſiderable uſefulneſs in fociety, has been agitated with al 
the acuteneſs of caſuiſtry. It is related, that he who deviſed 
the oath of abjuration, profligately boaſted, that he had framed 
a teſt which ſhould damn one half of the nation, and ſtarve 
the other. Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or 
minds in which zeal for a party is predominant to exceſs, 
raking that oath againſt conviction, may have been palliated 
under the plea of neceſſity, or ventured upon in heat, as upon 
the whole producing more good than evil. 
At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when 
there was a warm conteſt between the friends of the Hano- 
verian ſucceſſion and thoſe againſt it, the oath of abjuration 
having been demanded, the freeholders upon one ſide roſe to 
go away. Upon which a very ſanguine gentleman, one of 
their number, ran to the door to ſtop them, calling out with 
much earneſtneſs, * Stay, ſtay, my friends, and let us ſwear 
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t le; do ſo Sir? so N. 1775. 
he nonjuring clergymen do ſo. Sir? Joxnson. 1775 


*I am afraid many of them did. 

I vas ſtartled at his argument, and could by 
no means think it convincing. Had not his 
own father complied with the requiſition of go- 
vernment, (as to which he onee obſerved to me, 


when I preſſed him upon it, That, Sir, he 


was to ſettle with himſelf,“) he would probably 
have thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite 
who! took the oaths : 


40 | 1 he not b 
00 5 5 cher as he ſwore ———?? 


Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the 
great ocean of London, in order to have a 
chance for riſing to eminence, and obſerving 


that many men were kept back-from trying their 


fortune there, becauſe they were born to a com- 
petency, ſaid, Small certainties are the bane 
of men of talents :” which Johnſon confirmed. 
Mr. Strahan put Johnſon'in mind of a remark 
which he had made to him; There are few 
ways in which a man can be more innocently 
employed than in Fe, money. The 
more one thinks of this, LO Strahan,) the 
juſter it will appear.“ 
Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the 


country as an apprentice, upon Johnſon's re- 


commendation. Johnſon having inquired after 
him; ſaid, Mr. Strahan, let me have five 
guineas on account, and Pl give this boy one. 


Nay, if a man recommends a boy, and does 


nothing for him,” it is ſad work: Call him 

down. 7s 901 42 
1 followed him into N court- ß behind 
Mr. Strahan's houſe; and there I had a proof 
of what I had heard him profeſs, that he talked 
alike to all. Some people (aid he,) tell you 
that 
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that they let themſelves down to the capacity of 
their hearers. I never do that. I ſpeak uni- 


* formly, in as intelligible a manner as I can.“ 


„Well, my boy, how do you go on? 
* Pretty well, Sir; but they are afraid I an't 
ſtrong enough for ſome” parts of the buſineſs.” 
JoansoN. © Why 1 ſhall be ſorry for it; for 
when you conſider with how little mental pow- 
er and corporeal labour a printer can get a gui- 
nea a week, it is a very deſirable occupation for 
you. Do you hear, — take all the pains you can; 
and if this does not do, we muſt think of ſome 
other way of life for you. There's a guinea.” 

Here was one of the many, many. inſtances 
af; his active benevolence. At the ſame time, 
the ſlow and ſonorous ſolemnity with which, 
while he bent himſelf down, he addreſſed a little 
thick ſhort-legged boy, contraſted with the boy's 
aukwardneſs and awe, could not but Ny 
ſome ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Soren: playhouſe in the 
evening. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, at Mrs. 2 - 


ton's requeſt, had promiſed to bring a bod "Go 
orty 


wits to her benefit; and having ſecured 


places in the front boxes, had done me the ho- 


nour to put me in the groupe. - Johnſon ſat on 


the ſeat directly behind me; and as he could 


neither ſee nor hear at ſueh a diſtance from the 
ſtage, he was wrapped up in grave abſtraction, 


, and ſeamed quite a cloud, amidſt all the ſun- 


ſhine of glitter and Ru. I wondered at his 
patience in fitting out a play of five acts, and a 
farce of two. He ſaid very little; but after the 
prologue to Bon Ton” had been ſpoken, which 
he could hear pretty well from the more flow 
and diſtin utterance, [he obſet ved, Dryden 
has written prologues ſuperiour to any that 
David Banck 25. ien; but David — 
38! a | as 
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has written more good prologues than Dryden 1775. 
has done.' It is wonderful that he has been able ras. 66 
to write fuch a variety of them.” 
At Mr. Beauclerk's, where I ſupped, was Mr. 

Garrick, whom I made happy with Johnſon's 
praiſe of his prologues ; and I ſuppoſe, in gra- 
titude to him, he took up te el is favourite 
topicks, the nationality of the Scotch, which 
he maintained in his pleaſant manner, with the 
aid of a little poetical fiction. Come, come, 
don't deny it: they are really national. Why, 
now, the Adams are as liberal- minded men as 
any in the world: but, I don't know how it is, 
all their workmen are Scotch. You are, to be 
fure, wonderfully free from that nationality ; 
but fo it' happens, that you employ the only 
Scotch ſhoe-black in London.” He imitated 
the manner of his old maſter with ludicrous ex- 
aggeration; repeating, with pauſes ' and half 
whiſtlings interjefted, ah Wing” 
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uy Fuſſit.— et en ecftos ad frdera—tollere vultus. 


looking downwards all the time, and, while 
pronouncing the four laſt words, abſolutely 
touching the ground with a kind of contorted 
% | 
.. Garrick, however, when he 2 eould 
imitate Johnſon very exactly; for that great 
actor, with his diſtinguiſhed powers of expreſ- 
fion which were ſo univerſally admired, poſſeſſed 
allo an admirable talent of mimickry. He was 
always jealous that Johnſon ſpoke lightly of him. 
I recolle& his exhibiting him to me one day, 
as if ſaying Davy is futile, which he uttered 
perfectly with the tone and air of Johnſon. 
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I cannot too Games requeſt of my readers 
while t they peruſe my account of : Johnſon's con- 
verſation, to endeavour to keep in mind his de- 
liberate, and ſtrong utterance. , His mode of 
ſpeaking: was indeed very impreſlive * z and I 
wiſh 3 it could be preſerved, as muſick is written, 


according to the yery ingenious method of Mr. 


Steele, who has ſhewn how the recitation of 
Mr. , Garrick, and other eminent ſpeakers, 
might be tranſmitted to poſterity in;/core. 
Next day 1 dined, with Johnſon, at Mr. 
Thrale's. He attacked Gray, calling him „ a 
dull fellow.“ BosweLL. I underſtand he was 
teſerved, and might appear dull in company; 
but ſurely he was not dull in poetry.“ Johx- 
so. „ Sir, he was dull in company, dullin his 
cloſet, dull every where. He was dull in a 
new way, and that made many people think 
him GREAT. He was a mechanical poet.“ He 
then repeated ſome ludicrous lines, which have 
eſcaped my memory, and ſaid, Is not that 


anke like his Odes?““ Mrs. Thrale on 


gt My noble friend 5 Pembroke 0 once to 55 at Wil 
ton, with a happy N and ſome truth, that Dr. 


Johnſon's fayings would not a . ſo extraordinary, were it 


for his bozv-wwowv aun. . ſayin = themſelyas are ge- 
—5 9 of ſterling. merit; but, doubtleſs, his mannen was an 


addition to their effect, and therefore ſhould be attended to as 


much as may be. It is neceſſary, however, to guard thoſe Who 
were not acquainted with him, againſt overcharged'imitations 
or caricatures of his manner, which-are frequently attempted, 
and many of which are ſecond hand copies from the late Mr. 
Hender n the actor, who; though a good mimick of Tome, 
perſons, did not repreſent Johnſon correctly. 

+ 5 See'® Proſodia Rationalie; or an Eſſay towards eſtabliſn- 
ing the wean and. Meafare of Speech, to be eee 
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which he erclaimed, Dk 


* Wee the rp and weave the ook; 
I | tak, in a folemn tone, : 
n « The winding ſheet of Lande race.” ne: 


TY 


Thite isa good lüne. e Aye, (ſaſd he,) and | 


: f . an 


Man 


the next line is 5 one age ee, it 


eee - 


on * * 
39 


Mi Give anpleverge and room ; enough, — 


'4 60h eh he der the ads ats i 


* Gray's poetry, which are in his- Elegy in a 


wk Country re hs He then e the 


ſtanza; 32SH 51000 
. i, 
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For who to o dumb w genes a prey, 1 Ge. 


10 EE 221 


miſtaking its and © for inſtead of en he 

laid confines. He added, The other ſtanza 1 
forget. 2 N 

A young g lady hs bad 0 a man nach 


her inferiour in rank being mentioned, a queſ. 


tion aroſe how. a woman's relations ſhould be- 
have to her in ſuch a ſituation; and, while T 


_ recapitulate the debate, and recolle& what has 


ſince happened, I cannot but be ſtruck in a 
manner that delicacy forbids me to expres. 
While I contended that ſhe 'ought to be treated 


with an inflexible ſteadineſs of diſpleaſure, Mrs. 
Thrale was all for mildneſs and forgivenels, and, 
according to the vulgar phraſe, making the beſt 5 


bo = bad bargain. * Jounson. © Madam, we 


8580 or. II. 


diſtinguiſü. Were I a man Of rank, I 
| would 


" tained that his Odes were TB 2 111. 
— 


. ? 


auld not let a i aste Wa had made a 
> mean marriage; but having voluntarily de- 
6. graded herſelf from the ſtation which ſhe was 


: originallh, entitled to hold, I would ſupport her 


WW 4-4 


only in that which ſhe herſelf has choſen ; and 


Would not put her on a, level with my other 
daughters. You are to conſider, Madam, 


that it. is, ou, luty-to, maintain the ſubordination 
of civiliſed . ſociety 3 and when there is a groſs 


Buniſß 


ſo as to deter others from the ſame 


perverſion 105 
After frequently conſidering this ſubje&, Tam 


more and more confirmed in what I then 


.and e deviation from rank, it ſhould be 


to expreſs, and which was f. ſanctioned by the _—_— 


thority, and illuſtrated 
3 Johnſon; and L think, it. 


y . the, wiſdom, of 
*the utmoſt conſe- 


aduence to, the hagpincl Sof Society, to which 


ſubordination is abfolutely neceſſary. It is ek, 


| and contemptible, and unworthy, in a parent 
to relax in ſuch a caſe. wg is ſacrificing general 


advantage to private eelings. And let it be 
conſidered, that the claim of a daughter who 


8 has acted thus, to be reſtored to her former 


ſituation, is either fantaſtical or unjut 
there be no value in the diſtinction of rank | 
what does ſhe ſuffer by being kept in the ſituation 
to which-ſhe.has deſcended? If there be a va- 
lue in that diſtinction, it ought to be e 


maintained. If indulgence be ſhewn to ſuc 
conduct, and the offenders know that in a longer 


or ſhorter time they ſhall be received as well as 


if they had, not contaminated their blood by a 
baſe Mliance. e great check upon that inordi- 


nate caprice which. generally occaſions low mar- 


Tiages, will be removed, 7 5 e fair and. com- 


 fortable order of rden W a be ts. 
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© Lord: Cheſterheld's letters being mentioned, 1775. 
| they had ſo great 4 fale, conſidering that they t. 88. 
were the letters of a ſtateſman, a wit, one who 


him on his late appearance at the entre 4, buy 
Had reaſon 404 repent of his, temerity... Why 


. vou her ? Jens, No, Sir? << Bike 
. then, N Sir, did ou go af Johxsod, < Ec us | 
Sir, ſhe is a/fayourite of the publick.: and when 


divine what he did with them; and. this was the 
bold gueſtion to he put. _L law. on his table the 
Jpails of the preceding night, ſome freſh peels 
-nicely.-ſcraped\and cut into pieces. O, Sir, 


Aweczed oranges, Which, you, put, into Jour 

pocket at the elub.““ od e © | have 2 

Steat love for them”... Bos WELE. „ And pray, 
Sir, what do you do with them? Tou Terape 
Pts tier nents Co I | 
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then, it ſeems, ve 55 neatly; and what next? 
fſornson. „let them dry, Sir.“ Bo, ũã!u. 


And what next?“ © Jonngox.” “ Nay, Sir, 


you ſhall Knew Their fate no further.“ Bod. T. 
"Then the word muſt be left in the dark. It 
nuſt be ſaid, (affuming A mock ſelemnity,) he 
craped them,” and let- them dry, but what he 
in with chenr nert, he never could-be prevailed | 
7 to tell.“ « Nay, Sir, you 

| 1 it more etnphatically : he could not 
de ens led upon, even * his deareſt friends, | 
* lets Gab. 
my Feb bad thismorning received kin Diptotria'ss 4 
of Laws from the Univerſity of Oxford. 
Ts did not Vautit of his new dignity, but I un- 
Aerſtood he was highty pleafed with it. I ſhall 
ere inſert the prog and completion of that 
igh academical honour; in the ſame manner 
. have traced his i obcaining they bay 2 8 
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1 TB honour of the degree M F 0 


"dip oma, formerly conferred upon Mr. Saul. 
NR in. conſequence” of bis having emi- 
nentl diſtinguiſhed himfelf by the publication 
th A 5 1 _effays, excellently calculated to 

orm the manners of the people, and in which 
-the cauſe of religion aud morality has deen 
maintained and: recommended: by the ſtrongeſt 
powers of argument and elegance of language, 
ee, AN qual Fe, "of luſtre upon the 
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. < The many learned labourt. which have ſince 
that time employed the attention and diſplaye 
the abilities of that great man, ſa much to _ 
advancement of literature' and the benefit af 
the community, render him werthy of more 


diſtinguiſhed honours in the republick of letters 4 


and | perſuade myſelf; that 1 fhall act agreeabliy 
to the ſentiments of the whole Uaiverſity, in in 
deſiring chat it may be propoſed in Convocation 


0c confer on him the degree of Doctor in Civil 


Law hl diploma,” to 0 1 N Se my 


| = ee Mr. Viee-Gbanecllor and Denen 


* * 3 
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* CANCELLARIUS, Magiftriz. »£t...Schalares 
_ Univerſttatis.. Ovonienſx, omnibus. 2 ques præ- 
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 ſentes Literæ pervenerint, Salutem in Deming i 


Senpiternam. ors, 


Mk SolaTIGs wirwn illufarem, [SAMUBLEM 
JoHNs0N, in omni humaniorum literarum genere 


eruditum, 01H WIG UE. {eentiaramrycomprehen/t 1946. 
ſeliciſim um, ſeriptis ſuis, ad popelarium mores furt 


os funms. werborum elegant d fextentieriey 


 Sravitate campaſetis, ita olim inclaxdifſes ut" Re 

videretur cui a . lad. ei e 

laudis gras e, guigue venerabile in ade 
giſtrorum, Vacs, femmes cum e 


retur- 
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Ko Cam vers eundem clariſſimum + virum tot poofted 
AE labores, in patrid præſertim lingud ornan- 
dd et ſcabiliondd feliciter impenſi, ita inſigniverint, 
ut in Literarum Republick Paincers jam et Pxi- 


MARIUS) f4F& babeatur; Nor GANCELLARIUS, 
 Magiftri et Scholares Univerſatatis Oxonienfas, quo 
telis wiri.\merita' pari | honoris| remuneratione ex- 
_ Equentur, et perpetuum ſug ſimul laudis, noſtræq ue 


erga literas prape nſſimæ voluntatis extet monumen- 
tums inſolenni Convocatione Dactorumet Magiftrorum 


regentium ei non regentium, prædictum SAMUELEM 


Jonxuso Doctorem in Jure Civili renunciauimut 


et conſtituimus, eumgque virtute praſentis Diplomatis 


 fingulis furibus, prrvilegits et  honoribus, ad iſtum 
gradum quagiua pertinentibus, frui et gaudere juſ- 
 femus. lu cujus rei teſtimonium commune Univerſi- 


EC tatis Oxonienſis is fegill Um prejentibus appent fecimus. 


Datum in Domo naſtræ Conuddationis die tri- 
eglimo menſis Martii, Anno Domini Mille gf ans, 


feptingente/amo, fe agg m quitito 5 
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Ne fbi placens non lætatur; nemo fbi non Placet, 
vobis, liter arum e Placere potuit. Hoc 
amen habet incommodi tantum \ beneficittm, quo 
nth nunquum poſehac fine votes avi An e 
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vel labs Iiceat vel cefſare; ſemperque fit nend 1 
ne quod mihi tam e, laudi 1 VT, tow ran: Nr 
Fat opprobrio. OED TIES? . 


N 1 bay b 575 
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He reviſed ſome. Mack: * Tod 1 Halles“ 8 * 
Annals of Scotland,“ and wrote a few notes 
on the margin with red ink, which he bade me 
tell his Lordſhip did not fink into the paper, 
and might be wiped off with a wet ſponge, ſo 
that he did not ſpoil his manuſcripts told him 
there were very few of his friends ſo accurate 
__ as that I could venture to put down in writing 
what they told me as his ſayings Jonson. 
Why ſhould: you write down u fayings ??? 
BoswzLL. I 'write: them when they are good.“ 
JornsoN. © Nay, you may abawelb write: down F 
the ſayings of any onè elſe that are goods? * 
 But-where, I might with Sa Have ; 
3 can I find ſuch ? n fi 
I viſited him by appointment in the +veehig, 
3 we drank tea with Mrs, Williams He told © 
me that he had been in the company of a; gen- 
tleman whoſe extraordinary travels had been 
much the ſubject of eonverſation. But I found 
that he had not liſtened to him with that full 
confidence, without which there is little ſatis- 
faction in the ſociety of travellers. A was curi- 
ous to hear what opinion ſo üble“ a judge as 
Johnſon had formed of his abilities, and 1 aſked 
if he was not a man of: denſe, Jorvgon, + Why, 
Sir; He is notea diſtinct relater; and I ſhould 
ſays he is neither abounding nor- deficient in 
ſenſe. ] did not perceive any ſuperiority. of un- 
 derſtandinge! 1 bi But! wall you not 
Out \ Jann ak ec e rear 
e The ortghtidioctalws Frey! pace Tanni then 
r e Wh wen . to ail 
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allow him a nobleneſs of reſolution, in pene- 
trating inte diſtant regions? Jounson.; © That, 
Sir is not to the preſent purpoſe: : We are talk - 
ing of his ſenſe. A fighting cock has a noble- 
_ of reſolution.” 
Next day, 'Sunday, April 2, of Anett wick kim 
ar Mr. Hoole*s. We talked of Pope. Jomnson. 
He wrote his Dunciad' for fame. That was 
his primary motive. Had it not been for that, 
the dunces might have railed againſt him till 
they were weary,” without his troubling himſelf 
about them. He delighted to vex them, no 
doubt; but ha had more u 00 in ſeeing 5 701 
well he could vex them.“ 

- The Odes to Obſcurity: and. nber I | 
Tidicule of cool Maſon and warm Gray,“ 
being mentioned, Johniow ſaid, They are 
Colman's beſt things.” Upon its being ob-. 

ſerved that ĩt was believed theſe Odes were made 
by Colman and Lloyd jointiy; - Jonnsox. 
Nay, Sir, how can two people make an Ode? 
Perhaps one made one of them, and one the 
ether.“ I obſerved that two people had made a 
| ek and quoted the aneedote of Beaumont and 
letcher, who were brouglit under ſuſpicion ß 
treaſon, becauſe while concerting the plan of a 
tragedy when fitting: together at à tavern, one 
of them was overheard faying to the other, 
© PH kill the King.“ JohNsoW. The firſt: of 
theſe Odes is the beſt: but they are both good. 
They expoſed a very bad kind of neg. 
Bosw ELI. Surely; Sir, Mr. Maſon's Elfrida*” 
is a ſine poem: at ! -aſt you will allow there are 8 
ſome good paſſages in it.“ Joh NSW. There 
Lare now and then fome. good imititions of Mil. 
ton's bad manner. 
I often wondered at his low eltimation of the 
| e r of 9 Maſen. * poetry 


W. | I have, 


. 
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Thate, in 2 former part of this work; expreſſed 1775. 


my high opinion; and for that of Mr. Mafon I . 


have ever entertained a, warm admiration. His 
_  s, Elfrida”? is exquiſite, both in poetical de- 
 feription.and moral ſentiment; and his Caraec- 

505 tacus”? 1 is a noble drama. Nor can I omit pay- 
ing my tribute of praiſe to ſame. of his ſmaller 
poems which I 155 read with pleafure, and 
vhich no exitieiſm ſhall perſuade me not.toflike. 
If I wondered at Johnſon's not taſting the works 
of Maſon and Gray, {till more have] wondered 
at their not taſting his works; that they ſhould 
be inſenſible to his energy of diction, to his 
ſplendour of images, and comprehenſion. of 
thought. Taſtes may differ as = the violin, 
the flute, che — in ſhort, all the leſſer 


tat. 


inſtruments: but who can be inſenſible to the 


Pang, impreſſion of the majeſtick organ? 


His Taxation no; Tyranny! being mention- 


ed, he id, L. think I have not been 2 
enough for it. Attack is the reraction. 

ven think I have hit hard, unleſs it — j 

BogwsL 1; I don't know, Sir, hat you would 

be at. Five or ſix ſhots of ſmall arms in every 

newſpaper, and repeated. cannonading in pamph- 
late might, I. think ſatisfy you. But, Six, 


you Il never make: gut this mateh, of which, we 


6 have talked, with a certain political lady, fince 


you are ſo ſevere againl} her principles. JoHnN- 


so. Nay, Sir, 1;have-the. better chance for 
that. She is like the Amazons of old the 
muſt be courted by the ſword. But I have not 
been ſevere upon her.“ Dee Ves, 
Sir, you have — ber ridieulous,”, Joun- 
SON. That wasalready done, Sir. To endea- 


vounto.make bertidiculous, s lifeblacking the 


. a 
. oo 0 pidt to: 2tot amo) 1! 4 
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: 5 he : 
put him i in mind what the e at Ellon 


* 


* Wy, in Scotland ſaid, that he heard he was the 


Ku man in England, nent to Lord Manſ- 
field!“ “ Aye, Sir, (ſaid he, ) the exception 
defined” the idea. mien een, nu. my no 


| farther: LO: 3:34 


The force of Nature Ai no farther go.” 155 5 
1 Miller's collection of verſes by faſhion- 


able people, which were put into her Vaſe at 


Batheaſton villa, near Bath, in competition for 
honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held 
them very cheap: “ Bouts: rimbs (ſaid he,) is a 


mere conceit, and an dd conceit now's won- 


der how people were perſuaded to write in that 
manner for this lady.” I named a gentleman of 


his acquaintance, who wrote for the Vaſe. 


JoHNSONH. He was a blockhead for his pains.“ 

BosWELL#'* The ethos” of Northumberland 
wrote.“ JOHNSON: '** Sir, the Ducheſs of Nor- 
thum erland may do what ſhe pleaſes: nobody 


will ſay any thing to a lady of her high tank. 


But 1 hould be apt to throw W *** verſes in 
his face. I £34 * "IL U We = 2 af} 
I talked. of ae of Fleetſtreet, N 


owing to the conſtant quick ſucceſſion of 
Which we perceive paſſing through i it. — — 


Why, Sir, Fleet-ſtreet has a very animated 
appearance; but I think the full tide of Den 


exiſtenee is at Charing eros 
Hie made the common remark on the i. 


pineſs whieh men who have led a buſy life ex- 
Perience, when they retire in expectation of en- 
ing themſelves at eaſe, and that they gene- 


| rally languiſh- for want of their habitual occupa- 


tion and wiſk to return to lit. He mentioned 
as ſtrong an inſtance of this as can well be ima- 
Sined. An eminent tallow-chandler 1 m Lon- 


don, 
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don, who had acquired a conſiderable fortune, 
gave up the trade in favour of his foreman, and 
went to live at a country-houſe near town. He 
ſoon, grew weary, and paid frequent viſits to his 
old ſhop, where he deſired they might let him 
know _ their melting-days,- and he would come 
and aſſiſt them; Which he accerdingly did. 
Here Sir, was a man, to whom the molt, diſ- 


00 ; 

1995: 
— 
1 6. 


guſting circumſtance in the buſineſs to which 
| 95 had been uſed, was a relief from idleneſs.“ 
On Wedneſday, April 5, J dined with him 


at Meſſieurs Dillys, wich Mr. John, Scott of 
Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr.-Mil- 
ler, 55 Sir John,) and Dr. Thomas Campbell, 
ank riſh elergyman, hem I took the liberty of 
inviting to Meſſieurs Dilly's table; having ſeen 
him at Mr. Thrale's, and been told that he had 
come to England chiefly with a view to ſee! Dr. 
Johnſon, for whom- he-entertained-the; higheſt 
veneration. He has ſince publiſhed ** ad jo 
ſophical Survey of the South of Ireland,” 


very entertaining book, which has, — 5h 
one fault; — that it aſſumes the fietitiqus charac. 


ter of an Engliſhman. 1 IHE © 


We talked of public ſpeaking:—Jornson. 


< We muſt not eſtimate a man's powers by his 
being able or not able to deliver his fentiments 
in public. Iſaac Hawkins Browne, one, of the 
_ firſt wits. of this country, got into parliament, 


and never. opened. his mouth. For my on part, 1 


: think it ismore diſgraceful. never to xy to ſpeak, 
than to try it and fail; tas it is more diſgraceful 


not to fight, than to fight and be beaten. I his. 


argument appeared to me fallacious 3 for if a 
man hag not ſpoken, it may be ſaid that he 
5 would have ee ck if he had tried; 


thing to be aid for kin. 8 Way then, (1 


2 aſked,) 


"4 
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. is it thought diſgraceful for a en 
not to fight, and not forceful not to ſpeak 
in public?” JohNsj,. © Becauſe there — 
be other reaſons for a man's not ſpeaking 

zublic than want of reſolution : he may 4 


nothing to ſay, (laughing). Whereas, "Sir, 


you know courage is reckoned the greateſt of all 
virtues; becaufe, unleſs a man has that virtue, 


he has no ſecurity for preſerving any other.. 


He obſerved, that the ſtatutes againſt bri- 


5 hery were intended to prevent upſtarts "with | 


money from getting into parliament ;*? adding, 


that “if he were a gentleman of landed proper- | 


ty, he would turn out all his tenants who did 


not vote for the candidate whom he ſupported,” 


Eangrow. “ Would not that, Sir, be check · 


ing the freedom of election? Jonusew « Sir, 


the law does not mean that the e of vot- 


ing ſhould be independent of 


family mere; 
n the permanent property of the country.” 

On Thurſday, April'6;' T dined” with iar at 
Mr. Thomas Davies's, with Mr. Hieky the 
painter, and my old acquainiance Mr. "Moody 


the player. 


Br. Johnſon, as ufo ſpoke Lontprachſly 
of Colley Cihber. It is wonderful that à man, 
who for forty years lrad lived wirk the great and 
the witty; ſhout have dequired fo fll the talents 


of converſation: and he Had But half to furniſh; 


for one Half of what he faid was oaths.” He, 


however, allowed eonſiderable merit to ſome of 


his eomedies; and ſaid there was no reaſon te 
believe that The Careleſs Hufband“ was not 
Written byHhimſelf. Davies faid; he was the 
firſt dramatick writer Who rs ueed 1 tteel 


ladies upon the Rage.” Johnſen refuted this ob- 
fervation by inſtancing feveral ſueh characters 
5 ee before his time. | "Daves: (pie 
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Imean genteel eee think 
| (faid Hicky,) gentility and morality. are inſepa- 
rable.““ Bos WELL. By no means, Sir. The 
genteeleſt characters are often the moſt immoral. 
Does not Lord Cheſterfield give precepts for 


uniting wickedneſs and the graces? A man, in- 


deed, is not genteel when he gets drunk; — 


maoſt vices may be committed very genteely: a 


man may debauch his friend's wite genteely : he 
may cheat at cards genteely. — do 
not think thut is genteel. Boswzll. Sir, 
it may not be like a gentleman, but it may be 


different things. One means exteriour grace; 
the other honour. It i is certain, that a man may 
be very immoral with exteriour. grace. Love- 
lace, in © Clarifla,” is a very genteel and a very 


wicked . character. Tom Hervey, who died 


t'other day, though a vicious man, was one of 
the genteeleſt 1 men that ever lived.“ Tom Da- 


vies inſtanred Charles the Second. JohNSsMG,, 


(taking fire at any attack upon chis Prince, tor 
whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) 
Charles the Second was licentious in his prac- 
tice; but he always had a reverence for what was 
Charles the Second knew his people, 


: Second, who was a very good: 


vouring to do what he 


tion of the ſouls of his ſubjects, till he loſt a 
na empire. Wa, — that we ſhould 


"SHE * 


f 


genteel.”” Jounson...* Tou are meaning two 


_ and rewurded merit. The Church was at no 
time better filled than in his reign. He was the 
beſt King we have had from his time till the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, except James the 
King, but un- 
happily believed that it was neceflary for the 
ſalvatlon of his ſubjecta that: they ſhould he Ro- 
man Catholicks. Lie bad the merit of endea- 
thought was for te ſalva- 


to defend himſelf from a charge of ignorance,) 1775: 


Anat, «6, 


mY 
—— 
tat. 66. 
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not be ſaved if we were Roman Catholicks, 
had the merit of maintaining our religion, ar 
the expenee of ſubmitting 'ourſelves to thelgo> 

vernment of King William, (for it could notbe 


done other wiſe,) to the government of on of 
the moſt worthleſs ſeoundrels that ever exiſted: 
No; Charles the Second was mot ſuch a man as 


, (naming another King). He did not 


| deſtroy his'father's will He He took money, in- 
deed, from France: but he did not betrayrthoſe 
over whom he ruled: he did not let the French 
fleet paſs ours. George the Firſt knew nothing; 
and defired to know nothing; did nothing, and 


deſired to do nothing: and the only good thing 


that is told of him is, athat Ne wiſhed to reftbre 
the cron to its hereditary ſucceſſor? Hetoared 


with prodigious violence againſt: George the 
Second. When he ceaſed, Moody interjected, 


in an Iriſh tone; and with a comick look, 15>!1Ah! 
—_ George the Second.”?. i: FRO SO; 


I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Catop bell had 
come from Ireland to London, N to 
ſee Dr. Johnſon. He ſeemed: angry at this ob- 
ſervation- DAvIES. Why; yo u know, Sir, 
there came a man from Spain to lee Livy ?; and 
Corelli came to England to ſee Purcell, and, 
when he heard he was dead, went directly back 

tO Italy Jonson. * ſhould not have 


Wilde WWibe Grat to: dihppoint Campbell, had 


he been ſo fooliſh as you repreſent: him; but 1 
ſhould have wiſhed to have been a bundtedantles 
off.“ This was apparently perverſe ;/ and l do 
believe it Was not his real Way of thinking: be 
could not but like a man who came fo fan to fee 
him. Hei laughed with ſome: Abena, 
hen Ltd him Campbell S Odd n e 


e Tk 43 ako a} Sift 10 2:20) £03, 10.60 
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me concerning him: „ That having ſeen. ſuch a 222 | 
man, was a thing to talk of a century Wenge; Ker. 7e. 
—28 if he could live ſo long. 
We got into an argument whether the Judges. 
who went to India might with propriety engage 
in trade. Johnſon warmly maintained that they 
1 5 0 For why che urged) ſhould not Judges 
et riches, as well as thoſe who deſerve them 
| Ee. 1 faid, they ſhould have ſufficient ſalaries, 
and have nothing to take off their attention from 
the affairs of the publick Jonxso. No 
Judge, Sir, can one: his whole attention to his 
office; and it is very proper that he ſhould em- 
ploy what time he has to himſelf, for his own 
advantage, in the moſt profitable manner.” 
, Then, Sir, (ſaid Davies, who enlivened * 
diſpute by making it ſomewhat dramatick,) he 
may become an inſurer; and hen he is going 
to the bench, he may be ſtopped Your: 
5 Lordſhip cannot go yet: here is a bunch of in- 
voices: ſeveral ſhips are about to fail. Joun- 
sont. “ Sir, you may as well ſay a jadge ſhould. 
not have a houſe; for they may come and tell 
1 him, . * Your Lordlhip' s houſe is on fire; and 
ſo, inſtead of minding the buſineſs of his Court, 
he is to be occupied in getting the engine witch 
: 2 greateſt ſpeed. There is no end of this. b 
Every. Judge who: has. land, trades to a certain 
extent in corn ox in cattle; and in, the land 
itſelf, undoubtedly... His Reward acts for him, 
: and 10 do clerks for a great merchant. A judge 
may be a farmer; but he is not to geld his own 
pigs. A Judge may play a little at cards for his 
amuſement; but he isg net to play at marbles, 
or at .chuck-farthing in the Piazza, No, Sir; 
there is no profeſſion to which. a man gives 2 
Very hea proportion, of Bis time, It is won» 
deerft * A Ta is: . how little 
oel | the 
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1543: the mind is a duallx « employed in the diſcharye 
2 of any profeſſion, No — would he a Judge, 
upon the condition of being obliged to be totany 
a Judge. Ihe beſt employed lawyer has his 
mind — but for a nal proportion | of His 
dime: a great. deal ef his occupation is merely 
mechanical. once wrote for a magazine: I 
made a calculation, that if I fhould write but 4 
page a day, at the fame rate, 1 ſhould, in ten 
years, 'write nine volumes in folio, of an ordi- 
nary ſize and print.“ Bos wel E. * Such As 
Carte's Hi * Jekuseh < Yes, Sir: When 
a man writes from his own mind, he writes very 
rapidly*. The greateſt part of à writer's time 
is ſpent in reading, in order to write: 4 man 
will, unn over” 5er 4 renz yo” make one 
book.” | 75 2 91 8 941 1 125 bo 
I argued vurmly againſt the Judges trading, 
454 mentioned Hale as an inſtance bo a pert 
Judge, who devoted himſelf entirely to His of. 
fice. Johus ON. Hale, Sir, attended to other 
things beſides law: he left a great eſtate.“ 
BoswELL. That was becauſe what he he $0t, acs 
eummulated without oy ern and anxiety 
on His part.. 9 
While the difpute went ain Mbody ches bie 
to 0 ſay ſomething upon our ſide. Tom Davies 
| N him on the back, to encourage him. 
Beduclerk, to whom I mentioned this etrcum- - 
ſtance, ſaid, that © he could not conceive a 
more: humiliating ſituation than has gh: 0 pad 
en the back by Tom Davies 
We ſpoke of Rolt, to whoſe: DiQionary: of 
Commerce, Dr. -Joiniſon ove" ae" Preface: 


6.08: Pi. 
2 PAN of 2 * . . 144 8 „ LES #4 T 


© 


= ach ertiicly At d. "who had a mind e to: wit 
5 wege and teeming wirkr imagery: r but the erica 
is; not REI in general, . & A 11 
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Jounsow. © Ola Gardner the bookſeller em- 1775. 


ployed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly miſ. 2 


. cellany, called The Viſitor.” There was a 


formal written contract, which Allen the prin- 


ter ſaw. Gardner thought as you do of the 
Judge. "They were bound to write nothing 
elſe. They were to have, I think, a third of 
the profits of this ſixpenny pamphlet; and the 
contract was for ninety-nine years. I wiſh I 


had thought of giving this to Thurlow, in the 


cauſe about Literary Property, What an ex- 


cellent inſtance would it have been of the op- 


preſſion of bookſellers' towards poor authours !”? 
(ſmiling). Davies, zealous for the honour of 


the Trade, ſaid, Gardner was not properly a 


bookſeller. Jotnson. © Nay, Sir; he cer- 
tainly was a bookſeller. He had ſerved his time 
regularly, was a member of the Stationers' com- 
pany, kept a ſhop in the face of mankind, pur- 
chaſed copy-right,. and was a biblicpole, Sir, in 


every ſenſe. I wrote for ſome months in The 
Viſitor,” for poor Smart, while he was mad, 
not then knowing the terms on which he was 


engaged to write, and thinking I was doing him 
good. I hoped his wits would foon return to 


him.” Mine returned to me, and I wrote in 


© The Viſitor” no longer. 


Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a ta- 


vern, with a numerous company. JoHNsoN. 
© J have been reading Twiſs's Travels in 
Spain, which are juſt*e6me out. They are as 


good as the firſt book of travels that you will 


take up. They are as good as thoſe of Keyſler 
or Blainville; nay, as Addiſon's, if you except 
the learning. They are not ſo good as Brydone's, 


but they are better than Pococke's. I have not, 


indeed, cut the leaves yet; but 1 have read in 
them where the pages are open, and I do not 
Vor, II. | ſuppoſe 


— — 
tat. 66. 
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1775. ſuppoſe that what is in the pages which are 


by tradition.” 
Ps PE 


F . | 1 
En 66. cloſed is worſe than what is in the open pages 


lt would ſeem (he added,) that Addiſon had 
not acquired much Italian learning, for we do 
not find it introduced into his writings. The 
only inſtance that I recollect, is his quoting 


© Stavo bene. Per ſtar meglio, to qui. 


I mentioned Addiſon's ee eee 


of his claſſical remarks from 


| Leandro Alberti. 
Mr. Beauclerk ſaid, It was alledged that he 
had borrowed alſo from another Italian author.“ 
JoRNSsoN. Why, Sir, all who go to look for 


what the Claſſicks have ſaid of Italy muſt find 


the ſame paſſages; and I ſhould think it would 


be one o 


the firſt things the Italians would do 
on the revival of learning, to collect all that the 
Roman authours had faid of their country.” 

Oſſian being mentioned ;—Jonnson. © Sup- 
poſing the Iriſh and Erſe languages to be the 


ſame, which I do not believe, yet as there is no 


reaſon to ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of the 


Hlighlands and hebrides ever wrote their native 


language, it is not to be credited that a long 
poem was preſerved among them. If we had 


no evidence of the art of writing being prac- 
tiled in one of the counties of England, we 


ſhould not believe that a long poem was pre- 
ſerved there, though in the neighbouring coun- 
ties, where the ſame language was ſpoken, the 


inhabitants could write.” BEAUCLERK. The 


ballad of Lullabalero was once in the mouths of 


all the people of this country, and is ſaid to 
have had a great effect in bringing about the 


Revolution. Yet I queſtion whether any body 


can repeat it now; which ſhews how improba- 


ble it is that much poetry ſhould be preſerved 


One 
n 
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One of the company ſuggeſted an internal 1775. 


objection to the antiquity of the poetry ſaid to Ear. 66. 


be Oſſian's, that we do not find the wolf in it, 
which muſt have been the caſe had it been of 
that age. 5. e „ 

The mention of the wolf had led ſohnſon to 
think of other wild beaſts; and while Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds and Mr. Langton were carrying on a 
dialogue about ſomething which engaged them 
earneſtly, he, in the midſt of it, broke out, 
«© Pennant tells of Bears — [what he added, I 
have forgotten.] They went on, which he be- 
ing dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, if he 
did, was not willing to break off his talk; ſo he 
continued to vociferate his remarks, and Bear 
(* like a word in a catch,“ as Beauclerk ſaid,) 
Was repeatedly heard at intervals, which com- 
ing from him who, by thoſe who did not know 
him, had been ſo often aſſimilated to that fero- 
cious animal, while we who were ſitting around 


could hardly ſtifle laughter, produced a very. 


ludicrous effect Silence having enſued, he 
proceeded : © We are told, that the black bear 
is innocent; but I ſhould not like to truſt my- 
ſelf with him.” Mr. Gibbon' muttered, in a 
low tone of voice, I ſhould not like to truſt 
myſelf with you,” This piece of ſarcaſtick plea- 
ſantry was a prudent reſolution, if applied to a 
competition of abilities. 


Patriotiſm having become one of our topicks, 


Johnſon ſuddenly uttered, in a ſtrong deter- 
mined tone, an apothegm, at which many will 
ſtart : ©** Patriotiſm is the laſt refuge of a ſcoun» 
drel.“ Butletit be conſidered, that he did not mean 
a a real and generous love of our country, but 
that pretended patriotiſm which ſo many, in all 


ages and countries, have made a Cloak for ſelf. 


P 2 intereſt 
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intereſt. I maintained, that c certainly all patr v5 


Fg”: ots were not feohiidivis: Being urged (not by 


Johnſon,) to name one exception, | mentioned 
an eminent perſon, whom we all N ad- 
mired, JoHNnsoN. * Sir, I do not ſay that he 
is not honeſt ; but we have no reaſon to con- 
clude from his political conduct that he is honeſt. 
Were he to accept of a place from this miniſtry, 
he would loſe that charaQer of firmneſs which 
he has, and might be turned out of his place in 
a year. This miniſtry is neither ſtable, nor 
grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert Walpole 
was: ſo that he may think it more for his inte- 
reſt to take his chance of his party Wen 
in. ” i ; 
Mrs. Prichard being mehtiones,” he ſaid, | 
« Her playing was quite mechanical. It is 
wonderful how little mind ſhe had. 'Sir, ſhe 
had never_read the- tragedy of Macbeth all 


through. She no more thought of the play out 
of which her part was taken, than a ſhoemaker 


thinks of the kin, out of which the piece of 
leather, of which he i is making a pair of ſhoe, 
cut. © 
On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at 
Mr. Thrale's, where we met the Iriſh Dr. 
Campbell. Johnſon had ſupped the night be- 
fore at Mrs. Abington's, with ſome faſhionable 
people whom he named; and he ſeemed muck 
pleaſed with Having made one in ſo en a 
circle. ee | 
Mrs. Thrale, who frequently pfactiſed a coarſe 
mode of flattery, by repeating his ben mots in 


his hearing, told us that he had faid, a certain 


celebrated actor was juſt fit to ſtand at the door 
of an auction: rom, with a long pole, and cry, 
« Pray, gentlemen, walk in;“ and that a cer- 
thin- author, * — this, had ſaid, that 

. | another 
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another ſtill more celebrated actor was fit for 


nothing better than that, and would pick your 
pocket after you came out. Jonxsox. «« Nay, 
my dear lady, there is no wit in what our 


friend added; there is only abuſe. You may as 


well ſay of any man that he will pick a pocket. 


— 


Beſides, the man who is ſtationed at the door 


does not pick people's pockets: : that is done 
within, by the auctioneer.“ 


Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies re- 


peated, in a very bald manner, the ſtory of Dr. 
Johnſon's. firſt repartee to me, which 1 have re- 
lated exactly. He made me ſay, I was born 

in Scotland,” inſtead of I come from Scotland;“ 
ſo that Johnſon” s ſaying, © That, Sir, is what 
a great many of your countrymen cannot help,“ 

had no point, or even meaning: and that upon 
this being mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he 
obſerved, < It is not every man that can carry 
à bon inot. 


On Monday, April 10, I dined with 105 at 


General Oglethorpe's, with Mr. Langton and 


the Iriſh Dr. Campbell, whom the General had 


obligingly given me leave to bring with me. 
'This learned gentleman was thus gratified with 


a very high intellectual feaſt, by not only being 
in company with Dr. Johnſon, but with Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe, who had been ſo long a cele- 


-L nuiſt 


x; brated name both at- home and abroad * 5 


3 Let me here be allowed 1 to pay my tribute of wad ſin· 


cere gratitude to the memory of that excellent perſon, m 


_ intimacy with whom was the more valuable to me, becau 


my firſtacquajntance with him was unexpected and unſolicited, 
Soon after the publication of my Account of Corſica, he 


did me the honour to call on me, and approaching me with a 


frank courteous air, ſaid, My name, Sir, is Oglethorpe, 


and 1 v ro be acquainted _ 22 I was not a little 


| flattered 


„„ — 
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2775. I muſt, again and again, intreat of my rea- 
e Ge? ders not to ſuppoſe that my imperfect record of 
Etat. 66. 


converſation contains the whole. of what as 
ſaid by Johnſon, or other eminent perſons who 
lived with him. What I have preſerved, how- 
ever, has the value of the moſt perfect authen- 
ticity. 


He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy 


remark, 


Nan never js, but always to be bleſt .“. 
He aſſerted, that the preſent was never a happy 
ſtate to any human being; but that, as every 
3 of lite, of which we are conſcious, was at 


Tome point of time a period yet to come, in 


which felicity was expected, there was ſome 


| happineſs produced by hope. Being preſſed up- 


on this ſubject, and aſked if he really was of 
opinion that though, in general, happineſs -was 
very rare in buman life, a man was not. ſome- 
times happy in the moment that was preſent, he 


anſwered, Never, but when he is drunk.“ 


He urged General Oglethorpe to give the 
world his Life. He faid, © I know no man 
whoſe Life would be more intereſting. If 1 
were furniſhed with materials* 1 ſhould be very 


h glad to write 41” © 


| Mr. 


. to be thus 2ddrefſed 1 an eminent man, of whom 1 
had read in Pope, from my early years, 
Or, driven by ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, 
„ Will fly, like Oc1.£THORPE, from pole to pole.” 


I was fortunate enough to be found-worthy of his good opt- 


nion, infomuch, that I not only was invited to make one in 
the many reſpectable companies whom he entertained at bis 
table, but had a. cover-at hig hoſpitable board every day when 
J happened to be diſengaged; and in his ſociety I never failed - 


to enjoy learned and animated converſation, ſeaſoned wi h 


genuine ſentiments of virtue and religion, 
4 The General ſeemed unwilling to enter upon it at this 


ume; but upon a ſubſequent occaſion he communicated to me 


a number 
— 
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Mr. Scott of Amwell's Elegies were lying in 775. 


the room, Dr. Johnſon obſerved, They are 
very well; but ſuch as twenty people might 
write.“ Upon this I took occaſion to contro- 
vert Horace's maxim, 5 | 


* mediicrivus efſe poetis | 
“Non Di, non. homines, non conceſſere columnæ. 
for here (I obſerved,) was a. very middle- rate 
poet, who pleaſed many readers, and therefore 
poetry of a middle fort was entitled to ſome 
eſteem ; nor could I ſee why poetry ſhould not, 
| like every thing elſe, have different gradations 
of excellence, and, conſequently of value, 
Johnſon repeated the common remark, - that 
as there is no neceſſity for our having poetry 
at all, it being merely a luxury, an initrument 
of pleaſure, it can have no value, unleſs when 
exquiſite in its kind,” I declared myſelf not 
ſatisfied. © Why then, Sir, (ſaid he,) Horace 
and you mult ſetile it.” He was not much in 
the humour of talking. SEP | 
No more of his converſation for ſome days 
appears in my Journal, except that when a gen- 
tleman told him he had bought a ſuit of laces 


Et 


for his lady. He ſaid, Well, Sir, you have 


done a good thing, and a wiſe thing.“ & ] 
have done a good thing, (faid the gentleman,) 
but I do not know that I have done a wile thing.“ 
JohNsoN. © Yes, Sir; no money is better 
ſpent than what is laid out for domeſtick ſatis» 


a number of particulars, which I have commnred to writing; 
but I was not ſufficiently diligent in obtaining more from him, 
not apprehending that his friends were ſo ſoon to loſe him; 
for notwithſtanding his great age, he was very healthy and 
vigorous, and was at laſt carried off by a violent fever, which 
is often fatal at any period of life. 


faction. 
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178. faction. A man is pleaſed that his wife is dreſt 
"Ex er as well as other people and a wife 1 18 pleaſed 
I that ſheis dreſt.“ 

On Friday, April 14, being Goal Friday, I 
repaired to him in the morning, according to 
my uſual cuſtom on this day, and breakfaſted 
With him. I obſerved that he faſted fo very 
ſtrictly, that he did not even taſte bread, and 
took no milk with his tea, I ſupper becauſe it 

is a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the tate 40 the nation, ws 
| thus diſcourſed: Sir, the great misfortune 
no 18, that government has too little power. 

All that it has to beſtow, muſt of neceſſity be 
given to ſupport itſelf; ſo that it cannot reward 
merit. No mam, for” inſtance, can now be 
made a Biſhop for his learning and piety. * ; his 
only. chance for promotion is his being con- 
nected with ſomebody who has parliamentary 
intereſt. Our ſeveral miniſtries in this reign 
have outbid each other in conceſſions to the peo- 
ple. Lord Bute, though a very honourable 
man,—a man who meant.well,—a man who had 
his blood full of prerogative,—was a theoretical 
ſtateſman,—a book-miniſter, - and thought this 
country could be governed by the influence of 
the Crown alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a 
great deal. He adviſed the King to agree that 
the Judges ſhould hold their places for life, in- 
ſtead — loſing them at the acceſſion of a new 

King. Lord Bute, I ſuppoſe, thought to make 

the King popular by this conceſſion ; but the 
people never minded it; and it was a "moſt 3 im- 
politick meaſure. There is no reaſon why a 
Judge ſhould hold his n for life, more than 


From this too juſt. obſervation there are ſome eminent ex · 
keptiom. LEE WW? 


any 
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any other perſon in publick truſt. A Judge 
may be partial otherwiſe than to the Crown: 
we have ſeen Judges partial to the populace. 
A judge may become corrupt, and yet there 
may not be legal evidence againſt him. A Judge 
may become froward from age. A Judge may 
grow unfit for his office in many ways. It was 
deſirable that there ſhould be a poſſibility of be- 
ing delivered from him by a new King. That 
is now gone by an act of parliament ex gratid of 
the Crown. Lord Bute adviſed the King to 
give up a very large ſum of money *, for which 
nobody thanked him. It was of conſequence 
to the King, but nothing to the publick, among 
whom it was divided. When I ſay Lord Bute 


adviſed, I mean, that ſuch acts were done when 
he was miniſter, and we are to ſuppoſe that he 


adviſed them. Lord Bute ſhewed an undue par- 
tiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. 
Nichols, a very eminent man, from being phy- 
ſician to the King, to make room for one of his 
countrymen, a man very low in his profeſſion. 


L, 
— 7 


Etat. 66. 


He had * *, U U and * K* * to go on errands | 


for him. He had occaſion for people to go on 


_ = 6 The money ariſing from the property of the prizes taken 


before the declaration of war, which were given to his Ma- 
jeſty by the peace of Paris, and amounted to | upwards of 
700,000l. and from the lands in the ceded iſlands, which 


were eſtimated at 200,000l. more. Surely, there was a no- 


ble munificence in this gift from a Monarch to his people. 
And let it be remembered, that during the Earl of Bute's 
adminiſtration, the King was graciouſly pleaſed to give up the 
| hereditary revenues of the Crown, and to accept, inſtead of 

them, of the limited ſum of 800,000]. a year; upon which 
. Blackſtone obſerves, that The hereditary revenues, being 

put under the fame management as the other branches of the 
publick pattimony, will produce more, and be better collected 
than heretofore; and the publick is a gainer of upwards of 


100,000). per annum, by this diſintereſted bounty of his Ma- 


jeſty.“ Book I. Chap. 8. p. 330. ; 
> 5 3 "At errands 


1775. 


7 * 
”- 
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1775- ertands for him: but he ſhould not h&e had 


Scotchmen ; and, certainly, he ſhould not have 
ſuffered them to have acceſs to him before the 
firſt people in England.” ar. aha A, 
I told him, that the admiſſion of one of them 
before the firſt people in England, which had 
given the greateſt offence, was no more than 
what happens at every miniſter's levee, where 
thoſe who attend are admitted in the order that 
they have come, which is better than admitting 
them according to their rank; for if that were 
to be the rule, a man who has waited all the 
morning might have the mortification to ſee a 


. newly come, go in before him, and keep 


im waiting ſtill. Joynson. * True, Sir; but 


* ſhould not have come to the levee, to be in 


the way of people of confequence. He ſaw 
Lord Bute at all times; and could have ſaid 


what he had to ſay at any time, as well as at the 


| levee. There is now no Prune Miniſter; there 


is only an agent for government in the Houſe of 
Commons. We are governed by the Cabinet; 
but there is no one head there, as in Sir Rober 
Walpole's time.“ BosweLi I. What then, 
Sir, is the uſe of Parliament?” JohNSsON. 
* Why, Sir, Parliament is a larger council to 


the King ; and the advantage of ſuch a council 
is, havin 


vi : a great number of men of property 
concerned in the legiſlature, who, for their own 


Intereſt, will not conſent to bad laws. And you 


mult have obſerved, Sir, that adminiſtration is 
feeble and timid, and cannot act with that au- 
thority and reſolution which is neceflary. Were 
I in power, I would turn out every man who 
dared to oppoſe me. Government has the diſ- 
tribution of offices, that it may be enabled to 


maintain its authority.“ 


Lord Bute (he added,) took down too faſt, 
without building up ſomething new.“ Bos wWELI.. 
8 1 s Becauſe, 
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% Becauſe, Sir, he found a' rotten building. 

The political coach was drawn by a ſet of bad 

horſes: it was neceſſary to change them.” 
 JonnsoN. © But he ould have changed them 
one by one.” 

I told him that ! had been informed by Mr. 
Orme, that many parts of the Eaſt Indies were 
better mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. 
Jorwson. © That a country may be mapped, it 
mult be travelled over.“ Nay, (ſaid l, mean- 
ing to laugh with him at one of his prejudices,) 

can't you ſay, it is not worth mapping??? 


As we walked to St. Clement's church, and 8 


ſaw ſeveral ſhops open upon this moſt jolemn 
faſt-day of the Chriſtian world, I remarked, 
that one diſadvantage ariſing from the immenſity 
of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his 
neighbour; there was no fear of cenſure for 
not obſerving Good-Friday,' as it ought to be 
kept, and as it is kept in country towns. He, 


ſaid, it was, upon the whole, very well obſerv. 


ed even in London. He, however, owned, 
that London was too large; but added, It 


is nonſenſe to ſay the head is too big for the 


body. It would be as much too big, though the 
body were ever fo large; that is to ſay, though 
the country were ever ſo extenfive. It has no 
ſimilarity to a head connected with a body.“ 


Dr. Wetherell, Matter of Univerſity College, 


Oxford, accompanied us home from church; 
and after he was gone, there came two other 
gentlemen, one of whom uttered the common- 
Pace complaints, that by the increaſe. of taxes, 
abour would be dear, other nations would un- 
derſell us, and our commerce would be ruined, 
JohxNsOx. (ſmiling). “ Never fear, Sir. Our 
commerce is in a very good ſtate; and ſuppoſe 
we had no commerce at all, we could live = 

we 
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well on the produce of our own country.“ I 
cannot omit to mention, that I never knew any 
man who was leſs diſpoſed to be querulous than 
Johnſon. Whether the ſubject was his own 
ſituation, or the ſtate of the public, or the ſtate 
of human nature in general, though he ſaw the 
evils, his mind was turned to reſolution, and 
never to whining or complaint. | 

We went again to St. Clement's in the of. 
ternoon. He had found fault with the preacher 
in the morning for not chooſing a text adapted 
to the day. The preacher in the afternoon 
had choſen one extremely proper : 9 1 It is 
finiſhed.“ Hh 

After the evening ſervice, he ſaid, © {Qui 


you t ſhall go home with me, and fit juſt an 


our.“ But he was better than his word; for 
after we had drunk tea with Mrs. Williams, he 
aſked me to go up to his ſtudy with him, where 
we ſat a long while together in a ſerene: undiſ- 
turbed frame of mind, ſometimes in filence, 
and ſometimes converſing, as we felt ourſelves 
inclined, or more properly ſpeaking, as he was 


inclined; for during all the courſe of my long 


intimacy with him, my reſpectful attention ne- 
ver abated, and my wiſh to hear him was ſuch, 
that I conſtantly watched every dawning of 


communication from chat great and illuminated 


mind. 

He obſerved, « All knowledge i 18 of itſelf of 
ſome value. There is nothing ſo minute or in- 
conſiderable, that I: would not rather know it 
than not. In the ſame manner, all power, of 
whatever ſort, is of itſelf defirable. A man 


would not ſubmit to learn to hem a ruffle, of 


his wife, or his wife's maid ; but if a mere wiſh 
could attain it, he would rather wiſh to be able 
to bem a ruffle.“ be | 
| He 
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He again adviſed me to keep a journal fully 475 
and minutely, but not to mention ſuch e 
trifles as, that meat was too much or too little 
done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. 
He had, till very near his death, a contempt 
_ the notion _ = weather affects the human 
ame. 
Iͤ told him chat our friend Goldſmith had aid 
to me, that he had come too late into the world, 
for that Pope and other poets had taken up the 
places in the Temple of Fame; lo that as but a 
few at any period can poſſeſs poetical reputation, 
a man. of genius can now hardly acquire it. 
JoansoN. © That is one of the moſt ſenſible 
things I have ever heard of Goldſmith. It is 
difficult to get literary fame, and it is every day 
growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, that ſhould 
make a man think of ſecuring happineſs in ano- 
ther world, which all who try ſincerely for it 
may attain. In comparriſon of that, how little 
are all other things! The belief of immortality 
is impreſſed upon all men, and all men act un- 
der an impreſſion of it, however they may talk, 
and though, perhaps, they may be ſcarcely ſen. | 
ſible of it.“ I ſaid, it appeared to me that ſome 
people had not the leaſt notion of immortality ; . 
and I mentioned a diſtinguiſhed. gentleman of 
our acquaintance. JOHNSON. “ Sir, if it were 
not for the notion of immortality, he would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets.” When 1 
quoted this to Beauclerk, who knew much more 
of the gentleman than we did, he ſaid, in his 
acid manner, He would cut a throat to fill 
his pockets, if it were not for fear of 118 0 
hanged.” 

DF; Johnſon: proceeded « Sir, there i is 4 
great cry about infidelity; but there are, in re- 
__ very few a 1 have heard a perſon, 

* 
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1775- originally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a 
"Far. 66, Dealt, ſay, that he did not belieye there were, 
in all England, above two hundred infidels.“ 
He. was pleaſed to ſay, If you come to ſettle. 

- here, we will have one day in the week on which 

we will meet by. ourſelves. That is the hap- 

peſt converſation where there is no competition, 

no vanity, but a claim quiet interchange of ſen- 
timents.“ In his private regiſter this evening 

is thus marked, Boſwell fat with me till 
night; we had ſome ſerious talk.“ It alſo 
appears from the ſame record, that after I left 

him he was occupied in religious duties, in 

* giving Francis, his ſervant, ſome directions 


* 


for preparation to communicate; in reviewing 


his life, and reſolving on better conduct.“ 
The humility and piety which he diſcovers on 
ſuch occaſions, is truly edifying. No ſaint, 
however, in the courſe of his religious warfare, 
was more ſenſible of the unhappy failure of pious 
reſolves, than Johnſon. He ſaid one day, talk- 
ing to an acquaintance on this ſubject, Sir, 


Hell is paved with good intentions.” 


On Sunday, April 16, being Eaſter-day, after 
having attended the ſolemn ſervice at St. Paul's, 
I dined with Dr. Johnſon. and Mrs. Williams. 
1 maintained that Horace was wrong in placing 
happineſs in Nil admirari, for that 1 thought 
admiration one of the moſt agreeable of all our 
feelings; and I regretted that I: had loſt much 
of my diſpoſition to admire, which people ge- 
.nerally do as they advance in life. JonnsoN. 
<< Sir, as a man advances in life, he gets what 
is better than admiration,—judgement, to eſti- 
mate things at their true value.“ I ſtill infiſted 


— 


that admiration was more pleaſing than judge- 


ment, 
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ment, as love is more pleaſing than friendſhip. 
The feeling of friendſhip is like that of being 
comfortably filled with 8 love, like 
being enlivened with champagne. JonNsox. 
„No, Sir; admiration and love are like being 
intoxicated with champagne; judgement and 
friendſhip like being A e Waller has hit 
upon the ſame thought with you“: but I don't 
believe you have borrowed from Waller. 1 with 
you would enable yourſelf to borrow more.“ 

He then took occaſion to enlarge on the ad- 
vantages of reading, and combated the idle 
ſuperficial notion, that Knowledge enough may 


be acquired in converſation. The foundation 


(ſaid he,) muſt be laid by reading. General 
principles muſt be had f 

however, muſt be brought to the teſt of real 
life. In converfation you never get a ſyſtem. 
What is ſaid upon a ſubject is to be gathered 
from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, 
which a man gets thus, are at ſuch a diſtance 
from each eber that he never attains to a full 
view.. 

On Tueſday, April 18, he and 1 were en- 
gaged to go with Sir Joſhua Reynolds to dine 
with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful villa on 
the banks of the Thames, near Twickenham. 


Dr. Johnſon's tardineſs was ſuch, that Sir 


Joſhua,” who had an appointment at Richmond 
early in the day, was obliged to go by himſelf 
on horſeback, leaving his coach to Johnfon and 
me. Johnſon was in ſuch good ſpirits, that 


every "oy ſeamed. to/ e him 2 as We . 


es 


Fee nn $28 Peet and ood. « Sachariſſa's beauty”s wine, 
* As the moſt delicious food; Which to madneſs does incline ; 
Which but taſted does impart * Such — brain 
Life and gladneſs to the 04407 That is mortal can ſuſtain.” 
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Our converſation turned on a variety « of ſub- 


NS jette He thought A el impro- 


per employment for a woman blic prac- 
tice of any art, (he obſerved,) and ſtaring 1 4 
men's faces, is very indelicate in a female.“ 


happened to ſtart a queſtion of propriety, 45 


ther when a man knows that ſome of his inti- 
mate friends are invited to the houſe of another 
friend, with whom they are all equally intimate, 
he may join them without an invitation. Johx- 
sow. “No, Sir; he is not to go when he is not 
invited. They may be invited on purpoſe to 


abuſe him,“ (ſmiling). 


As a curious inſtance how little a man knows, 
or wiſhes to know, his own character in the 
world, or, rather, as a convincing proof that 
Johnſon s roughneſs was only external, and did 


not proceed from his heart, I inſert the follow- 


ing dialogue. JoHNSsC N. * It is wonderful, Sir, 
how rare a quality good humour is in life. We 
meet with very few good humoured men.“ I 
mentioned four of our friends, none of whom 


he would allow to be good humoured, One 


was acid, another was muddy, and to the others 
he had 'objeQtions which have eſcaped me. 
Then, ſhaking his head and ſtretching himſelf 
at his eaſe in the coach, and ſmiling with much 


_ complacency, he turned to me and ſaid, 1 


look upon my/elF as a good humoured fellow.” 
The epithet fellow, applied to the great Lexi- 
cographer, the ſtately Moraliſt, the maſterly 
Critick, as if he had been Sam Johnſon, a mere 
pleaſant companion, was hi ighly diverting ; and 
this light notion of himſelf 

der. I anſwered, alſo ſmiling, No, no, Sir; 
that will not do. You are, good natured, but 
not good humoured : you are iraſcible. 'You 


have not patience with folly and abſurdity. 1 i 


believe 


7 
_— 


ruck me with-won- 
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believe you would pärden them, if there were 


. 
time to deprecate your vengeance ; but puniſh- FIN 66. 


ment follows ſo nu after yen: that they 
cannot'eſcape.?* 

I had brought with me a great bundle of 
Scotch magazines and newſpapers, in which his 
Lt Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands“ was attacked 
in every mode; and I red a great part of them 
to him, knowin they would afford him enter- 
tainment. | with 
preſent: they would have been ſufficiently vexed. 
One ludicrous imitation of his ſtyle, by Mr. 
Maclaurin, now one of the Scotch Judges, with 
the title of Lord Dreghorn, was diſtinguiſhed 
by him from the rude maſs. ** This (faid he,) 
is the beſt. But I could caricature my own 


ſtyle much better myſelf He defended his 


"remark upon the general inſufficiency of educa- 
tion in Scotland; and confirmed to me the au- 
thenticity of his witty ſaying on the learning of 


the Scotch; — Their learning is like bread in 


a beſieged town: every man gets a little, but no 
man gets a full meal.” There is (said he,) in 
Scotland a diffuſion of learning, a certain por- 
tion of it widely and thinly ſpread. A mer- 


chant there has as much learning as one of their 


clergy.” 
He talked of Ifaac Walton's Lives, which was 
one of his moſt favourite books. Dr. Donne's 
Life, he ſaid, was the moſt perfect of them. He 
obſerved, that it was wonderful that Walton, 
who was in a very low fituation in life, ſhould 


have been familiarly received by ſo many great 


men, and that at a time when the ranks of ſo- 
ciety were kept 'more ſeparate than they are 
now.“ He ſuppoſed that Walton had then given 
up Nis buſineſs as a linen-draper and ſempſter, 
and was only an author; and added, © that he 

Vol.. II. Q was 


the writers of them had been 
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was a great panegyriſt.” BoswELL. © No qua- 
lity will-get a man more friends than a diſpo- 
fition to admire the qualities of others. I do 
not mean flattery, but a ſincere admiration.“ 


JohN SON. Nay, Sir, flattery pleaſes very ge- 


nerally. In the firſt place, the flatterer may 


think what he ſays to be true: but, in the ſecond 


place, whether he thinks ſo or not, he certainly 
thinks thoſe whom he flatters of conſequence 


enough to be flattered.” 


No ſooner had we made our bow. to Mr. 


Cambridge, in his library, than Johnſon ran 


eagerly to one fide of the room, intent on por- 
ing over the backs of the books. Sir Joſhua 


obſerved, (aſide, He runs to the books, as I 


do to the pictures: but I have the advantage. 
I can ſee much more of the pictures than he can 
of the books.” Mr. Cambridge, upon this, 
politely ſaid, Dr. Johnſon, I am going, with 


your pardon, to accuſe myſelf, for I have the 


fame cuſtom which I perceive you have. But 
it ſeems odd that one ſhould have ſuch a deſire 
to look at the backs of books.” Johnſon, ever 


ready for conteſt, inſtantly ſtarted from his re- 
verie, wheeled about, and anſwered, ** Sir, the 


reaſon is very plain. Knowledge is of two kinds. 


We know a ſubje& ourſelves, or we know 


where we can find information upon it, When 
we inquire into any ſubject, the firſt thing we 


have to do is to know what books have treated 


of it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and 


your body in an inſtant.” 


at the backs of books in libraries. Sir Joſhua 


obſerved to me, the extraordinary promptitude 
with which Johnſon flew upon an argument. 


Les, (laid I,) he has no formal preparation, 


no flouriſhing with his ſword ; he is through 


Johnſon 
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- Johnſon was here ſolaced with an elegant en- 1775. 
tertainment, a very accompliſhed family, and 1 
much good company; among whom was Mr. IK, 
Harris of Saliſbury, who paid him many com- 

pliments on his Journey to the Weſtern 
lands.“ 

The common remark as to the utility of read- 

ing hiſtory being made JoHNsoN . We muſt 
conſider how very little hiſtory there is; I mean 
real authentick hiſtory. That certain Kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, we 
can depend upon as true; but all the colouring, 
all the philoſophy, of hiſtory is conjecture.” 
BoswELL. © Then, Sir, you would reduce all 
hiſtory to no better than an almanack, a mere 

_ chronological ſeries of ramarkable events.” Mr. 
Gibbon, who muſt at that time have been em- 
ployed upon his hiſtory, of which he publiſhed 
the firſt volume in the following year, was pre- 
fent, but did not ſtep forth in defence of that 
ſpecies of writing. He probably did not like to 

| truft himſelf with Johnſon. 

Johnſon obſerved, that the force of our early 
habits was ſo great, that though reaſon approv- 
ed, nay, though our ſenſes reliſhed a different 
courſe, almoſt every man returned to them. I 
do not believe there is any obſervation upon 
human nature better founded than this; and, 
in many caſes, it is a very painful truth ; for 
where early habits have been mean and wretched, 
the joy and elevation reſulting from better modes 
of life, muſt be damped by the gloomy conſci- 
ouſneſs of being under an almoſt inevitable doom 
to ſink back into a ſituation which we recollect 
with diſguſt. It ſurely may be prevented, by 
conſtant attention and unremitting exertion to 
eſtabliſh contrary habits of ſuperior efficacy. 


Q 2 ens 
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177. © The Beggars Opera,” and the common 
EXE. queſtion, whether it was pernicious in its ef- 
fects, having been introduced; —JoHNsoN. 
* As to this matter, which has been very much 
conteſted, I myſelf am of opinion, that more 
influence has been aſcribed to The Beggars 
Opera,” than it in reality ever had; for I do 
not believe that any man was ever made a rogue 
by being preſent at its repreſentation. At the 
ſame time I do not deny that it may have ſome 
influence, by making the character of a rogue 
familiar, and in ſome degree pleaſing *.** Then 
collecting himſelf, as it were, to give a heavy 
ſtroke: © There is in it ſuch a labefactation 
of all principles, as may be injurious to mo- 
rality.“ | | | | | 


While he pronounced this reſponſe, we ſat in 
a comical fort of reſtraint, ſmothering a laugh, 
which we were afraid might burſt out. In his 
Life of Gay, he has been ſtill more deciſive as 
to the inefficiency of The Beggars Opera,” 
in corrupting ſociety. But I have ever thought 
ſomewhat differently; for, indeed, not only are 
the gaiety and heroiſm of a highwayman very 


A very eminent ee whoſe diſcerument is as acute 
and penetrating in judging of the human character as it is in his 
own profeſſion, remarked once at a club where J was, that a 
lively young man, fond of pleaſure and without money, would 
hardly reſiſt a ſolicitation from his miſtreſs to go upon the high- 

way, 8 after being preſent at the repreſentation of 
« The Beggars Opera.” I have been told of an ingenious 
| obſervation by Mr. Gibbon, that The Beggars Opera may, 
| perhaps, have ſometimes increaſed the number of highway- 
| men; but that it has had a beneficial effect in refining that 
j .claſs of men, making them leſs ferocious, more. polite, in 
bY ſhort, more like gentlemen.” Upon this Mr. Courtenay 

ſaid, that © Gay was the Orpheus of highwaymen.” | 

| 


_ captivating 
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captivating to youthful imagination, but the 
arguments for adventurous depredation are ſo 
plauſible, the alluſions ſo lively, and the con- 


traſts with the ordinary and more painful modes 


of acquiring property are ſo artfully diſplayed, 
that it requires a cool and ſtrong judgement to 


reſiſt ſo impofing an aggregate: yet, I own, I 
ſhould be very ſorry to have © The Beggars 


Opera“ ſuppreſſed; tor there is in it ſo much of 
real London life, fo much brilliant wit, and 
ſuch a variety of airs, which, from early alloci- 
ation, of ideas, engage, ſoothe, and enhven the 

mind, that no performance which the theatre 
exhibits, delights me more, 

The late © worthy” Duke of * Queenſburry, as 
Thomſon, in his “ Seaſons,“ jultly characte- 
riſes him, told me, that when Gay firſt ſhewed 
him < Abe e SM his Grace” ” hows e 


„ > 4 4'* 


Fg his Hende NT. Cambridge de 
ſhewed us to day, that there was good reaſon 
9 5 85 gh to doubt concerning its ſucceſs. He was 

Id by Quin, that during the firſt night of its 

Peace it was long in a very dubious ſtate; 
1 there was a diſpoſition to dama it, and that 
it Was ſaved by the ſong, © Oh Pander well, be 
not ſevere DRE nin himſelf had fo bad an opi- 
nion'of it, that he refuſed the Part” of Captain 
Macheath, and gave Ito Walker, who acquired 
gat 47 by Bis grave yet animated. 15 

man it. Inn ar nnen 

ae el talked of a young Keritleman's marriage 
with an eminent finger, and his determination 
that, he ſhould%ne longer fing i in x public, ee 
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his father was very earneſt ſhe, ſhould, becauſe 
her talents would be liberally rewarded ſo as to 
make her a good fortune. It was queſtioned. 
whether the young gentleman, who had not a 
ſhilling in the world, but was bleſt with ver 

uncommon; talents, was not fooliſhly delicate, 
or fooliſhly proud, and his father truly rational 
without being mean. Johnſon, with all the 
high ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, exclaimed, 
« He reſolyed wiſely and nobly to be ſure. He 
is a brave man. Would not a gentleman be 
diſgraced by having his wife ſinging publicly 
for hire? Moy Sir, there can be no doubt * 


4 


one | 
- Johnſon 8 the 8 1 of 
this country, as entirely devoid of all principle 
of whatever kind. Politicks (faid he) are now. 
nothing more than means of. riſing in the world. 

With this ſole view do men engage in politicks, 
and their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How: 


different in that reſpect i is the ſtate of the nation 


now from what it was in the time of Charles 
the Firſt, during the Ufurpation, and after the 

Reſtoration, in the time of Charles the Second. 
Hudibras affords a ſtrong proof how much hold 


men. There is in Hudibras a great deal 
bullion, which. will always laſt. , But 19.9 Deere 
ae brighteſt, {lrokes of his wit owed th eir force 

to the impreſſion of the characters, which; WAS 
vpon men's minds at the time; z to thei r 117 55 
ing them, at table and in the e ſhort, 


being familiar with em jg 9 all to Bis 


ſatire being directed ag wham a little 
while before they bad gala 1 55 feared. The 
on in genera has ever been loyal, has been 

N 
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at all times attached to the monarch, though a 
few daring rebels have been wonderfully pow- 
erful for a time. The murder of Charles the 
Firſt was undoubtedly not committed with the 


approbation or conſent of the people. Had that 


been the caſe, parliament would not have ven- 
tured to conſign the regicides to their deſerved 
puniſhment. And we know what exuberance 
of joy there was when Charles the Second was 


reſtored. If Charles the Second had bent all his 


mind to it, had made it his ſole object, he 
might have been as abſolute as Louis the Four- 


- teenth.” A gentleman obſerved he would have 


done no harm if he had. JohN SCN. Why, 
Sir, abſolute princes ſeldom do any harm. But 
they who are governed by them are governed 
by chance. There is no ſecurity for good go- 
vernment.'“ CAMBRIDGE. ** There have been 
many ſad victims to abſolute power.“ JoHN- 
. 80 Sir, have there been to popular 
factions. Boswzl I. The queſtion is, which 
is worſt, one wild beaſt or many? 

: Johnſon praiſed “ The SpzcTATOR,” parti- 
cularly the character of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
He ſaid, . Sir Roger did not die a violent death, 
as has been generally fancied. He was not killed 
he died only becauſe others were to die, and 
becauſe: his death afforded an opportunity to 
Addiſon for ſome very fine writing. We have 


the example of Cervantes making Don Quixote 


die.— I never could ſee why- Sir Roger is re- 
preſented as a little cracked. It appears ta me 
that the ſtory of the widow was intended to 
have ſomething ſuperinduced upon it: but the 
| ſuperſtrufture did not come 320 


Somebody found fault withwris i ing ——_ : 


dead language, maintaining that they were mete- 
ly arrangements of ſo many words, and laughed 


Al 
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at the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
for ſending forth collections of them not only in 
Greek and Latin, but even in Syriack, Arabick, 
and other more unknown tongues. Jonxsow. 
„ I would have as many of theſe as poſſible; I 
would have verſes in every language that there 


are the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines 


that an Univerſity is to have at once two hun- 


dred poets; but it ſhould: be able to ſhew two 


hundred ſcholars. Peireſc's death was lament- 
ed, I think, in forty languages. And I would 
have at every coronation, and every death of a 
King, every Caudium, and every Luctus, Uni- 
verſity verſes in as many languages as can be 
yoqured:-! I would have the world to be thus 
told, Here is a ee where mew UE my 
be learnt.” tg 42 

Having ſet out next 3 on a viſit to the Earl 
of Pembroke, at Wilton, and to my friend, 
Mr. Temple, at Mamhead, in Devonſhire, and 
not having returned to town till the ſecond of 


May, I did not fee Dr. Johnſon for a conſide- 


rable time, and during the remaining part of 
my ſtay in London, kept very imperfect notes 
of his converſation,” which had I according” to 


my uſual cuſtom written out at large ſoon after 


the time, much might have been preſerved, 
which is now irretrievably loſt. I can now only 
record ſome particular ſcenes, and a few frag- 


ments of his memorabilia. But to make ſome 


amends for my relaxation of diligence in one 
reſpect, I have to preſent my readers with arg 
ments upon two law caſes, with which he fa- 
youred mo.. Al. 
On Saturday, che ſiæth of May, We died; by 
en ee the Mitre, and he dictated to me 


| what lows to ne the eee alread 
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mentioned, which had Been made in the orm 
of an 20kien i in the Court of Seſſion, by Dr. 


Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the fande tranſla- . 6 * 


tion of a charter in which phyſicians were menti- 
e he was called Doctor Medicine. 
4 HERE are but two reaſons for which a 
obyichh can decline the title of Doctor of Medi- 
cine,” becauſe he ſuppoſes himſelf diſgraced, by 
the doctorſhip, or ſuppoſes the doctorſflip dif. 
graced by himſelf. 'To be diſgraced by a title 
which he ſhares in common with every illuſtri- 
ous name of his profeſſion, with Boerhaave 
with Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can ſurely 
diminiſh no man's reputation. It is, I ſuppoſe, 
to the doctorate, from which he ſhrinks, that 
he owes his right of practiſing phyſicx. A doc- 
tor of Medicine is a phyſician under the protec- 
tion of the laws, and by the ſtamp of authority. 
The phyfician who is not à Doctor, uſurps a 
profeſſion, and is authorifed only by himſelf to 
decide upon health and ficknels, and life and 
death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his 
diploma makes evident; a diploma not obtruded 
-upon him, but obtained by ſolicitation, and for 
_ fees were paid. With what countenance 
any man can refuſe the title which he has either 
begged or bought, is not eaſily diſcovered. 
All verbal injury muſt comprife in it either 
ſome falſe poſition, or ſome unneceſſary decla- 
ration of defamatory truth. That in calling 
him Doctor, a falſe appellation was given him, 
he himſelf will not pretend, who at the ſame 
time that he complains of the title, would be 
offended if we ſuppoſed him to be not à Doctor. 
If the title of Doctor be defamatory truth, it is 
ne to diſſolye our colleges, n thould the 
7 Oo OT eee 
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public give ſalaries to men whoſe approbation 


is reproach? It may likewiſe deſerve the notice 
of the public to conſider what help can be given 
to the profeſſors of phyſick, who all ſhare with 
this unhappy. gentleman the i ignominious appel- 
lation, and of whom the very boys in the ſtreet 


are not afraid to ſay, There goes the Doctor. 


„ What is implied by the term Dactor is 


* 


well known. It diſtinguiſhes him to whom it 


is granted, as a man who has attained ſuch 
knowledge of his profeſſion as qualifies him to 


inſtruct others. A Doctor of Laws is a man 
who can form lawyers by his precepts. A Doc- 


tor of Medicine is a man who can teach the art 
of curing diſeaſes. Ihere is an old axiom which 
no man has yet thought fit to deny, Ni dat 
guod non habet. Upon this principle to be a 


Doctor implies ſkill, for nemo docet quod = 


didicit. In England, whoever practiſes phyſick, 
not heing a Doctor, muſt practice by a licence: 
but the CE conveys a licence in itſelf. 
By what accident it happened that he and 
the other phyſicians were mentioned in different 
terms, where the terms themſelves were equi- 
valent, or where in effect that which was ap- 


plied to him was the more honourable, perhaps 


they who wrote the paper cannot now remem- 
ber. Had they expected a lawſuit to have been 
the conſequence of ſuch petty variation, I hope 


| they would have avoided, it. But, probably, 


AS they meant no ill, they ſulpected no danger, 
and, therefore, conlulted only what appeared 
19 them propriety or convenience. 

A few days afterwards 1 conſulted him upon 
2 3 Fu Paterſon. and others. againſt Alexander 


03 Ih juſtice to Dr. Memis, though I was apainſt him as an 
Rake, | muſt mention, that he objected to the variation 
very Aae before the tranſlation was printed off. 2 

. a 
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and. others, which had been decided by a caſting 1775- 
vote in the Court of Seſſion, determining that 
the Corporation of Stirling was corrupt, and 
ſetting aſide the election of ſome of their offi- 
ders, becaule it was proved that three of the lead- 
ing men who influenced the majority, had en- 
tered into an unjuſtiflable compact, of which, 
however, the majority were ignorant. He 
dictated to me, after a little conſideration, : the 
following ſentences upon the ſubject: eo 
TIERE is a difference between majority 
and ſuperiority ; majority is applied to number, 
and ſuperiority to power; and power like many 
other things, is to be <fimated non numero ſed 
pondere, Now though the greater number 18 not 
corrupt, the greater eight is corrupt, ſo that 
corruption predominates in the borough, taken 
colleftively, though, perhaps, taken numerically, 
the greater part may be uncorrupt. That 
berough Which is ſo conſtituted as to act cor- 
ruptly,. is in the eye of reaſon corrupt, whether 
it be by the uncontroulable power of a few, or 
by an accidental pravity of the multitude, The 
objection, in which is urged the injuſtice. of 
making the innocent ſuffer with the guilty, is 
W objection not only againſt ſociety, but againſt 
ne a ſibility of ſociety, All ſocieties, great 
all, ſubſiſt upon this condition; that as 
5 individuals derive advantages from union, 
they may likewiſe ſuffer inconveniences; that 
as, thoſe who do nothing and ſometimes thoſe 
who do. All, will have the honours and emolu- 
ments of general virtue and general proſperity, 
ſo thoſe ji 55 who do nothing or perhaps do 
well, muſt be involved i in the Ce of 
predominant corruption.” 8 * 
This in my opinion was a very nice caſe; 0 
ths INS as. affirmed i in the Houſe of Lords. 
1 On 
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On Monday, May 8; we went together and 
viſited the manſions of Bedlam. I had been in- 
formed that he had once been there before with 
Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough, ) 
Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Foote; and I had heard 
Foote give a very entertaining account of John- 
ſon's happening to have his attention arreſted by 
a man who was very furious, and who, while 
beating his ſtraw, ſuppoſed it to be William 
Duke of Cumberland, whom he was puniſhing 


for his cruelties in Scotland in 1746. There 


e dene read as Is 
bur the general contemplation of inſanity was 


very affeting. 1 accompanied” him home, and 
dined and drank tea with him. 


Talking of an acquaintance of ours, diſtin- 
guiſhed' for knowing an uncommon variety of 
miſcellaneous articles both in- antiquities and 
polite literature, he obſerved, “ You know, 
Sir, he runs about with little weight upon his 
mind.“ And talking of another very ingenious 
gentleman, who from the warmth of tis temper 
was at yariance, with many of his acquaintance, 
V 
leads the life of an outlaw.” .. 
On Friday, May 12, as he had been ſo good 
as to afſign me a room in bis houſe, Whkre 
might fleep occaſionally,” when I happened to 
fit with him to a late hour, I todk_pofſeflion 
of it this night, found every thing in excellent 
order, and was attended by honeſt Francis with 
a moſt ciyil aſſiduity. I aſked him whether 1 
might ge to a conſultation With another lawyer | 


upon Sunday, as that appeared ts me to be do- 


OED OTE LLC SIIESS if o SI v> T1119) N 
ing work as much in my way, as if An artifan 
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ropriated for religi- 
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ous reſt, Jounson. * Why, Sir, when you 
are. of confequence enough to oppoſe the prac- 
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tice of conſulting upon Sunday, you ſhould do 1775. 
it: but you may go now. It is not criminal, Eta 2 
though it is not what one ſhould do, who is 
anxious for the preſervation and increaſe of 
piety, to which a peculiar obſervance of Sunday 
is a great help. The diſtinction is clear be- 
tween what is of moral and what is of ritual 
obligation.“ 

On Saturday, May 135 1 breakfaſted with 
him by invitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew 
Croſbie, a Scotch Advocate, whom he had ſeen 
at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now Ge- 

*neral) Edward Stopford, brother to Lord 
Courtown, who was deſirous of being intro- 
duced to him. His tea and rolls and butter, 
and whole breakfaſt apparatus were all in ſuch 
decorum, and his behaviour was ſo courteous, 
that Colonel Stopford was quite ſurprized, and 

wondered at his having heard ſo much ſaid of 

Johnſon's ſlovenlineſs and roughneſs. I have 
preſerved nothing of what paſled, except that 
Croſbie pleaſed him much by. talking learnedly 
of alchymy, as to which Johnſon was not a © 

_ poſitive unbeliever, but rather delighted in con- 
ſidering what progreſs had actually been made 
in the tranſmutation of metals, what near ap- 
proaches there had been to the making of gold; 
and told us that it was affirmed, that a perſon 
in the Ruſhan dominions had diſcovered the ' 
lecret, but died without revealing it, as 1ma- 
gining it would be prejudicial to ſociety. He- 
added, that it was not impoſſible but it might 
in time be generally known. | 

It being aſked whether it was Pe on for 
a man to be angry at another whom 'a woman 
had preferred to him ;—Jornson. © do not 

_ ſee, Sir, that it is reaſonable for a man to be 
angry at tber; whom a woman has preferred 


to 
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4 to him: but angry he is, no doubt; N he i is 


loath to be angry at himſelf.” 2 

Before ſetting 'out for Scotland on is 23d, 
I was frequently in' his company at different 
places, but during this period have recorded 
only two remarks: one concerning Garrick : 
He has not Latin enough. He finds out the 
Latin by the meaning, rather than the meaning 
by the Latin.“ And another concerning wri- 
ters of travels, who, he obſerved, were more 
defective than any other writers.” 

I paſſed many hours with him on the vob 
of which I find all my memorial is, much 
laughing.“ It would ſeem he had that day been 
in a humour for jocularity and merriment, and 
upon ſuch occaſions I never knew a man laugh 
more heartily. We'may ſuppoſe, that the high 
reliſh of a ſtate ſo different from his habitual 
gloom, produced more than ordinary exertions 
of that diſtinguiſhing faculty of man, which has 
puzzled philoſophers ſo much to explain. John- 
ſon's laugh was as remarkable as any circum- 
ſtance in his manner. It was a kind of good 
humoured growl. 'Tom Davies deſcribed it 
drolly enough: He laughs like a ons.” 


'To Jawss Beal 7 


os Dzar SIR, 


* I MAKE no doubt but you are now "FI 
lodged in your own habitation, and have told 
all your adventures to Mrs. Boiwell and Miſs 
Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. 
Bid her not mind mamma. 

« Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, | and, boon 
very much diſordered, but I hope is grown well 
Mr. Langton went yelterday to Tn; 
6 an 
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and has invited Nicolaida* to follow him. 775. 
Beauclerk talks of going to Bath. I am to ſet 2 T 66, 
out on Monday; ſo there is nothing but dig. 
perſion. 

* have returned Lord Hailes's entertaining 
ſheets, but muſt ſtay till I come back for more, 
becauſe it will be inconvenient to ſend them 
after me in my vagrant ſtate. 

I promiſed Mrs. Macaulay * that I would 
try to ſerve her ſon at Oxford. I have not for- 
gotten it, nor am unwilling to perform it. If 
they deſire to give him an Engliſh Education, 
it ſhould be conſidered whether they cannot ſend 
him for a year or two to an Engliſh ſchool. If 
he comes immediately from Scotland, he can 
make no figure in our Univerſities. The ſchools 
in the north, I believe, are cheap; and, when 
I'was a young man, were eminently good. 

There are two little books publiſhed by the 
Foulis, Telemachus and Collins's Poems, each 

| a ſhilling ; I would be glad to have them. 

% Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, 
though ſhe does not love me. You ſee what 
perverſe things ladies are, and how little fit to 
be truſted with feudal eſtates. When ſhe mends 
and loves me, there may be more hope of her 
daughters. 

« vill not ſend cdmplitients to my nds 
by name, becaule I would be loath to leave any 

out in the enumeration. Tell them, as you 
ſee them, how well I ſpeak of Scotch politeneſs, 
and Scotch hoſpitality, and Scotch beauty, and 


of every thing Scotch, but rn oat- cakes and | 1 
Scotch prejudices: | 2 


i 


4 A learned Greek, 


Wife of the Reyerend Mr. Kenneth Macauly, author of 
an, The a of St. Kilda, . 


Let 


$40 


1775. 
Etat. 66 
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6 Lb me know the anſwer of Raſay, and the 
deviGom. relating to Sir Allan“. I an my 
deareſt Sir, with great affection, 


Co ' Your moſt obliged and 


1. moſt bumble ſervant, 
- 66 | n 
"Mo pn 1 $6 Be: Jonnox.” 
1 0 : 1 - 


After my return to Scotland, 1 three 


kittens to him, from which 1 extract the follow- 
ing paſſages: 


„„I have ſeen Lon Hailes ünce 1. came e 


He thinks it wonderful that you are pleaſed to 


take ſo much pains in reviſing his * Annals.“ 


I told him that you ſaid you were well rewarded 
by the entertainment which you had in reading 
them“ 


e There has been a numerous fight of He- 


| brideans in Edinburgh this ſummer, whom I 


have been happy to entertain at my houſe. Mr. 
Donald Macqueen ” and Lord Monboddo ſupped 


with me one evening. They joined in contro- 


verting your propoſition, that the Gaelick of 


the Highlands and Ifles of Scotland was not 


written till of late.“ 


„My mind has been e dark this 
ſummer. I have need of your warning and 
vivifying rays; and I hope L ſhall have them 


frequently. I am going to paſs ſome time with 


my father at Auchinleck.“ 


6 A law-ſuit carried on 5 Sir Allan b lend Chief of his 


Clan, to recover certain parts of his family eſtate from the 


Duke of Argyle. 


7 A very learned miniſter in the Iſle of Sky, whom both 
Dr. Johnſon and . have mentioned with regard. 


5 | | 75 8 


—— 
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To fs 1 bonn, US 


LF 2 Six, „ e Ienlics 
k c ] Au now re Gow ahi 1 


ramble into the middle counties. Having ſeen. 
nothing that I had not ſeen before, I have no- 

_ thing to relate. Time has left that part of the 

iſland few antiquities; and commerce has leſt 
the people no ſingularities. I was glad to go 
abroad, and, perhaps, glad to Cos home; 


which is, in no other words, Lwas, I am afraid, 
weary of being at home, and weary of being 


abroad, Is not this the ſtate of life? But, if we | 
confeſs this wearineſs, let us not lament it; 
for all the wiſe and all the good ys gs we 


may cure it. 


„ For the black fans which riſes in your , 
mind, I can preſcribe nothing but that you dif. 
perſe them by honeſt buſineſs. or innocent plea- 


ſure, and by reading ſometimes eaſy and fome- 


times ſerious. Change of place is uſeful; and 
T hope that your refidence at Auchinleck will | 


have many good effects. 


That I ſhould have given pain to Raſay, I 
am ſincerely ſorry; and am therefore very much 


pleaſed that he is no longer uneaſy. He ſtill 


thinks that I have repreſented him as perſonally 
giving up the Chieftainſſip. I meant only that 
it was no longer conteſted between the two 


houſes, and ſuppoſed it ſettled, perhaps, by the 
ceſſion of ſome remote generation, in the houſe 
of Dunvegan. I am ſorry the advertiſement 
was not continued for three or four met in the 
papers. þ | 
That Tord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen 
ſhould controvert a poſition contrary to the ima- 


ginary intereſt of 8 or national prejudice, 
K 8 might 
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1775. might be eaſily imagined; but of a ſtanding fact 


orgy 74 


| feems to have the cloſeneſs of 


| rx to hear any good 


there ought to 


to be no controverſy.: If there are 


men with tails, catch an homo caudatus; if there 
was writing of old in the Higlands or Hebrides, 
in the Erſe language, produce the manuſeripts. 


Where men write, they will write to one ano- 


ther, and ſome of their letters, in families ſtu- 
dious of their anceſtry, will be kept. In Wales 


there are many manuſcripts. 
6e I have now three 


parcels of Lord Hailes's 


hiſtory, which I purpoſe to return all the next 
week : that his reſpect for my little obſervati- 
ons ſhould keep his work in ſulpenſe, makes one 


of the evils of my journey. 


It is in our lan- 


guage, I think, a new mode of hiſtory, which 
tells all that is wanted, and, I ſuppoſe, all that 
is known, without laboured ſplendour of lan- 
' guage, or affected ſubtilty of conjecture. The 


exactneſs of his dates raiſes my wonder. 


his conſtraint. | 
c Mrs. Thrale was ſo entertained with 


He 


enault without 


your 


Journal, that ſhe almoſt read herſelf blind. 


She has a great regard for you. 


Of Mrs. Boſwell, though ſhe knows in her | 
heart that ſhe does not love me, I am always 


and hope that ſhe and: 


e dear ladies will haye neither ſickneſs _ 


F any other affliction. But ſhe knows that ſhe 


does not care what becomes of me, and for that 
ſhe may be ſure that I think her very much to 
blame. 


265K Never, my- dear Sir, do you take it 


into 


your head to think that I do not love you; you 
may . yourſelf in full confidence both of wy 


e Mai e ben mp the Hebiides,” which that 


- lady's read & in the _n_ manuſcript. 


love 
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love and my eſteem ;; I love you as a kind man, 1775. 


I value you as a worthy man, and hope in time 
to reverence you as a man of exemplary: piety. 
Iholdyou as Hamlet has it, in myheartof heart? 
and, therefore, it is little to lay, that I am, Sir, 


« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


| f = * London, N 27 1775. * sn. Jonnon” 


75 che *. 
IF in theſe papers „there is little 


alteration attempted, do not ſuppoſe mie ne- 


gligent. I have read them perhaps more al 
than the reſt; but I find N worthy of 
objection. 


e Write to me Won, and write often, and 


tell me all your honeſt heart. 
I am, Sir, 


„ eee 4 Your's affectionately, 
6 . x 
Augaſt 30, 1775. 60 Sax. Jotix3on.” 


* « hs 
rr 
* 7 
4 * ; 


$7 27 the ſas. 
„ My DEAR SIR, 


<« I Now write to you, mY in ſome of 


your freaks and humours you ſhould fancy 
yourſelf neglected. Such fancies I muſt Ev 0 
you never to admit, at leaſt never to indul 
. Jor my regard for you is ſo radicated and fixe 
. it is become fart of my W and cannot 


Ashes pere of Lud Fele. « Anvals pf Scorland.” 
| * 5 be 


— nk 
Tun. 66. 


1775. 
Comm md 
Etat. 66. 
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be effaced but by ſome' cauſe uticommonly vio- 

lent ; therefore, whether I write or not, ſet 

your thoughts at reſt. I now write to tell you 

that I ſhall not very ſoon write again, for Da am 

to ſet out to- morrow on another journey. 
Es oe S; .. #7 * * . * er > 


« Your friends are a all well at Streatham, and 
in. Leiceſter-fields. Make my compliments 
to Mrs. Boſwell, if ſhe is in good humour with 
me. ; 

88 lam, Sir, &c. 
« September 14s 1775. 


N 


6 San. Johxsox. 44 
LIP; . 


What Ini mentions 4s Ack light terms 125 


I am to ſet out to- morrowon another journey,“ 


1 ſoon afterwards. diſcovered was no leſs than a 
tour to France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This 


was the only time in his we that he: went "on 
the Continent. "od Sefod-agoy 1 


* Fs — < F197 


«FH, Dr. an dos: 


Edinburgh, . * 24s 1775. 
Mv DEAR SIR, 

F I had not been informed that you 
were at Paris, you ſhould have had a letter from 
me by the earlieſt opportunity, announcing the 
birth of my Son, on the gth inſtant; I have 


named him Alexander, after my father. I no.. 


write, as I ſuppoſe your fellow traveller, Mr. 
Thrale, will return. to London this week to at- 
tend his duty in parliament, and that you will 


not ſtay behind him. EZ YO 


I fend” another parcel of Lord ie 
% Annals.“ I have undertaken to ſolicit you 


for a fayour to him, which he thus requeſts in 


2 letter to me: 271 intend ſoon to give you 
0. ; 3 8 ns bu: 3 4 2 the 


[ 
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the * Life of Robert Bruce, which you will be - 


pleaſed to tranſmit to Dr. Johnſon. / I wiſh that z 


you could aſſiſt me in a fancy which I have taken 
of getting Dr. Johnſon to draw a character of 
Robert Bruce, from the account that I give of 


that prince. If he finds materials for it in my 


work, it will be a proof that J have been forti 
nate in ſelecting the moſt ſtriking incidents. 
I ſuppoſe by he Lite of Robert Nd 
his Lordſhip means that part of his „Annals 
which relates the hiſtory of that Prins, and not 
a n Nor 

5 Shall we have“ 4 Jann: to. Paris” from 
8 in the winter? Lou will, I hope, at any 
rate be kind enough to give me ſome account of 


243 


27 be 


your: French travels very -ſoon, for I am very 


impatient. - What a different ſeene have you 
viewed this autumn, from that which you viewed 
in autumn 1773: I ever am, my dear Sir, 


Tour much obliged, and eee 
humble ſervant, 25 
; « James BosweLL.” 


— 


8 To James TREE Eg. 0 


„ Dgar Six, 


1 


J am glad that the 3 Laird i 18 hook; 


. and an end, as I hope, put to the only difference 
that you can ever have with Mrs. Boſwell *. I 
know that ſhe does not love me, but I rand 


to perſiſt i in wiſhing her well till l get the. better 


. 
„Paris is, indeed, a place very 1 
den the u but it is to a haſty traveller 


; 3 This diate to my 6 old feudal principle G preferring male | 


to female ſucceſſion. 
et 


775 


— 
Tat. 66. 
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not ſo fertile of novelty, nor uffords fo many 
opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend io 
tell the publick any thing of a place better known 
to many of my readers than to e We 


| ean talk of it when we meet. 


1 ſhall go next week to Sieatham, from 
whence I purpoſe to ſend a'parcel of the Hif- 
tory* every poſt. Concerning the charaQer of 
Bruce, I can only fay, that 1 do not ſee an 
great reaſon for writing it, but I ſhall not eaſily 


detiy what Lord Hailes and you concur in de- 


dear 7 50 


firing. 


4 have been remarkably ' healthy all the jour- 


ney, and hope you and your family have on 

only that trouble and-danger which has fo hap- 
pily terminated, Among all the congratulati. 
ons that yeu may receive, I hope you believe 
hone pin warm or TILING than MO n 


6 « Your molt affefionate, 


28 November 16, 1775. f 
: Sane, Jonxzon.” | 


ee 4 
n 


75 Mrs. Lycy Noam! in e. 


1 ** o 
LT 


« Dean Mapan, 


«© THIS week I came home from Parts. 1 
have brought you a little box, which I thought 


3 : but I know not whether it is . Aa 


uff. box, or a box for ſome other I will 
fend it, when I can find an opportunity. I have 
been through the whole journey remarkably well. 
My N were the ſame whom » you 


* There can be no doubt that many years previous to 1775, 
with this lady, who was his ſte daughter, 


| dee his earlier letters to her have been preſerved. 


ſaw 
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av at Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. 
Paris is not ſo fine # place as you would expect. 
The 'palaces and churches, however, are very 


ſplendid and magnificent; ; and what £625 
pleaſe you, there are many 2 fine pictures; 3 


but 1 do not think their way of life commodi- 


ous or pleaſant. 
„Let me know how your health has been al 


this while. 1 hope the fine ſummer has given 


you ſtrength ſufficient to encounter the winter. 
Make my compliments to all my friends; 


and, if your fingers will let you, write to me, 
or let your maid write, it it be troubleſome to 


you. I am dear Madam, 
1 « Your moſt affectionate hamble A 
Nor. *; 775 


— * 
7 


nn the fone, #01 btb. N 


1 
2 7 bl 
- 


6 + Dun Matias eg . n 


„ SOME weeks ago 1 wrote to you. to 
tell you that I was juſt come home from a ramble, 
and hoped that I ſhould have heard from you, 
I am afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, 
and hinders you from writing, However, let 
ſomebody write, if you cannot, and tell me 


e er. Jounzon. " 


i how you do, and 2 little of What has happened | 


at; Lichfield, among Or Mace : I hope 105 are 
all well. iat | at 


When Las age, L "age my rel 


growing young, but am afraid chat cold Li, e 
will take part of my new vigour from me. 
us, however, take care of gurſelves, and Ja 
no part of our health 'y negligence. - 


- ” * — 
: WP =: 17 J. * 1 Nen 22 
ane 911 Rt x; * wr) a 1 24 


* 


phe 1 never 
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I never knew whether you received the 
Commentary on the New T eſtament, and the 
Travels, and the glaſſs. 11 


« Do, my dear love, write to me; and do 


not let us forget each other. This is the ſeaſon | 


of good wiſhes, and 1 wiſh you all good. I 
have not lately ſeen Mr. Porter 971 nor heard of 


| him. Is he with you! 185 


5 am, dear Madam, 


r 6 Dene, wed 105 ky * 


++ «Be pleaſed to na my [drapery to 
Mrs. Adey, and Mrs. Cobb, and all my friends; 
and when I can do any good, let me know. l 


* 
r 1 


6 Yours moſt adden, 


SAN. lone, 


\ 


It is to be regretted, that he did not write an 


account of his travels in France; for as he is 


reported to have once ſaid, - that <« he could 
write the Life of a Broomſtick,”” ſo, notwith- 


| ſtanding ſo many former travellers have exhauſt- 


ed almoſt every thing ſubje& for remark in that 
great kingdom, his very accurate obſervation, 
and peculiar vigour of thought and illuſtration, 
would have produced a valuable work. During 

his viſit to it, which laſted but about _ 


months, he wrote notes or minutes of what he 


ſaw. He promiſed to ſhew me them, but I ne- 
glected to put him in mind of it; and the great- 
eſt part of them have been loſt; or, perl aps, 
deſtroyed in that precipitate burning of his 


pers 'a few days before his death, which muſt 


. b 5 Son of ' Mrs. 8 by her 118 to. 


8 5 be el One ſmall Faper book, how- 


entitled * France, II. has been pre- 
ſerves and is 75 oy poſſeſſion. "ION is a diurnal 


53 3208 os * {2-445 a 1 7 20 Qs 


regiſter 
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. regiſter of his life and obſervations, from the 
0th of October to the 4th of November, in- 
cluſive, being twenty-ſix days; and ſhews an 
extraordinary attention to various minute par- 


ticulars. Being the only memorial of this tour 
that remains, my readers, I am confident, will 
peruſe it with pleaſure, though his notes are 
very ſhort, and evidently written 95 to aſſiſt 


his own recollection. AG? 9/17 2 ee 


* 1 +; of 
* . — 1 N * 


r Oer. 10. Tueſtay ; We for the Ecole 


4 «6c 


tans file, | prey 2 Etats "The 
French have large ſquares in the windows; 


they make good iron Paliſades. 5 Their meals 


are groſs. 1 


e viſited the Obſervatory,! a lafye bold. 


ing of a great height. The upper ſtones of the 
parapet very large, but not cramped with iron. 
The flat on the top is very extenſtve; but on 


the infulated part there is no parapet. Though 0 
it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon 


it. Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 


We walked to a ſmall convent of the Fathers . 
= of the Oratory. In the reading-deſk of the re- 


Tectory lay the Lives of the Saints. 
Oct. 11. Wedneſday. We went to ks 
Hotel de Chatlois, a houſe not very large, but 


very elegant. One of the rooms was gilt to a 
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degree that I never faw before. The upper part 


for ſervants and their maſters was pretty. 
89 Thence we went to Mr. Monville's, a houſe 
divided into fmall apartments, "furniſhed: with 
cffeminate and minute elegance. —Porphyry. 
4 Thence we went to St. Roque 8 church, 


5 which - 


— 
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. which is very large; — the lower part of the 
Fs 65 >> pillars incruſted with marble.— Three cha i ö 
" behind the high altar ;—the laſt a maſs of lo 
arches. —Altars, I believe, all round. 

We om through Place de Fendime, a fine 

wy _ about as big as Hanover-ſquare, —Inha- 
| bited by the high families. —Lewis XIV. on 
horſeback in the Middle is 5 
& Monville is the ſon of 2 a farmer-general. 
In the houſe of Chatlois i 1s a room furniſhed with 
„fitted up in Europe. 
« We dined with Boccage, the Marquis Blan- 
Ny his lady.— The ſweetmeats taken b 
rchioneſs Blanchetti, after obſerving that 
os were dear.— Mr. Le Roy, Count Manucci 
the Abbe, the Prior, Lo Father Wilfon, who 
Bang with cage: til 1 n e M08 
4 Pathiani is gone. . 
The French have no laws for the mainte- 
nance of their poor. Monk not neceſſarily a 
prieſt, —BenediCtines riſe at four 2 at church 
— hour and half; at church again half an hour 
before, half an hour after dinner; and again 
from half an hour after ſeven to eight. They 
may deep eight ee labour wantec 
in monaſteries. P 
The poor taken to hoſpitals, and EY TY | 
kept. —Monks in the convent fifteen :—account- 
ed poor. 

« OR. 12. . Thurſday. We went to the Gobe- | 

lin. Tapeſtry makes a good picture Br rad | 
fleſh'exa&ly.—One piece with a gold ground ;— 
i the birds not exactly coloured, —Thence we went 
ws to the King's cabinet; very neat, not, perhaps, 
_ == perfect. Gold ore.—Candles of the 2 
rie. — Seeds. — Woods. — Thence to G: 


bovis where 1 faw rooms nine, fu with 
A profuſion N 
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a profuſion of wealth and elegance which I never 
have ſeen before. Vaſes. Pictures. The dra- 
gon china. The luſtre ſaid to be of cryſtal, and 
to have coſt 3, 500l.— The whole furniture ſaid 
to have coſt 125,000. —Damaſk hangings co- 


vered with pictures. Porphyry.— This houſe 


ſtruck me. — Then we waited on the ladies to 


Monville's. — Captain Irwin with -us *.—Spain. 


County towns all beggars. At Dijon he could 

not find the way to Orleans.—Croſs roads of 
France very bad.—Five foldiers —Woman,— 
Soldiers eſcaped. — The Colonel would not loſe 
five men for the death of one woman. — The 
magiſtrate cannot ſeize a ſoldier but by the Co- 
lonels permiſſion. Good inn at Niſmes. Moors 
of Barbary fond of Engliſhmen.— Gibraltar 


eminently healthy ;—it has beef from Barbary. 
— There is a large garden. Soldiers ſometimes 


fall from the rock, Us F 
Oct. 3. Friday. I ſtaid at home all day, only 
went to find the Prior, who was not at home. 
I read ſomething in Canus — Nec admiror, net 
multum laudo. VVV 
| OR: 14. Saturday. We went to the houſe of 
Mr. Argenſon, which was almoſt wainſeotted 
with looking-glafles, and covered with gold. 


I be ladies? cloſet wainſcotted with large Iquares ; 


of glaſs over painted paper. They always place 


mirrours to reflect their room. 


Then we went to julien's, the Treaſurer f 
the Clergy :— 30, oool. a year.— The houſe has 


| no very large room, but 18 ſet with mirrours, 


6 The reſt of this paragraph appears to be a minute of what 
was told by Captain Irwin. | - 
7 Melchior 33 a celebrated Spaniſh Dominican, who 


died at Toledo, in 1560. He wrote a treatiſe De Locis 


T heologicis, in twelve books. 
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THE LIFE OF DR JOHNSON. 
and covered with gold. —Books of wood hs; 
and in another libra 


« At D— 8 J l thts the backs? in the 


lady's cloſet, and, in contempt, ſhewed them to 
Mr. T.—Prince Titi; Bibl. des Fees, and other 


books. —She was offended, and ſhut-up, as we 
heard afterwards, her apartment. 
Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the King's 
watch:maker, a man of character in his buſi- 


5 neſs, who ſhewed- a ſmall clock made to find 


the longitude. A decent man. 
« Afterwards we ſaw the Palais . 
and the Courts of juſtice, civil and criminal. — 


| kr on the Selette.— This building has the 


Gothiek paſſages, and a great appearance of 


my antiquity, —T Hires hundred e men 


in the gaol. 
Much diſturbed co no ill will — 5. 
„In the afternoon I viſited Mr. Freron the 
the journaliſt. ' He ſpoke Latin very ſcantily, 
but ſeemed to underſtand me.— His Houſe not 
ſplendid, but of commodiqus ſize —His family, 
wife, ſon, and daughter, not elevated but de- 
eent. I was pleaſed with my reception. He is 
to tranſlate my book, a 1 am to ſend him 
with notes. 
„Od. 15. Andy. At Choifi, © a 8 55. 
lace on the banks of the Seine, about 7 m. 


from Paris. The terrace noble along the river. 


— The rooms numerous and grand, but not diſ- 
criminated from other palaces.— The chapel 
beautiful, but ſmall. China globes.— Inlaid | 
9 2 table. 2 oilet ta- 


'® This > OY which fome may think bene, re- 
minds me of N Laud's Diary. 


l e * „ Od. 
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Oct. 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very 
grand, large, and lofty.—A very great collec- 
tion of pictures. Three of Raphael. Two 
Holy Family.— One ſmall piece of M. Angelo.— 


One room of Rubens. —I thought the pictures 
of Raphael fine. 


„ The Thuilleries . —#n. 


and Anchiſes in his arms. —Nilus.—Many more. 
Ehe walks not open to mean perſons. —Chairs 


a night hired for two Tous a Per Pont 


tournant. 
„ Auſtin W 88 Ab. 
beſs. — She knew Pope, and thought him diſa- 


eeable. Mrs. — has many books; has 
een life.— Their frontlet diſagreeable.— Their 


hood. Their life eaſy.—Riſe about five; hour 
and half in chapel.— Dine at ten.— Another hour 


and half at chapel; half an hour about three, 


and half an hour more at ſeven : four hours 


in chapel.— A large garden. —Thirteen n 


ſioners. Teacher complained. 

At the Boulevards ſaw nothing, yet was 
glad to be there.— Rope. dancing and Farce. 

g dance. 

N. [Note.] Near Paris, whether on weck. 
days or Sundays, the roads empty. «t,t; 


* OR... 17. W At the Falais Mar: 


chand.—1 bought t 180 lte 
A ſnuff box, 5 24 5 l 
? 1 6 | 4 a 
Table bank: 


LS: 
Seillarz 3 15 pair 18 


— 


pp 63=2 1 Ys 41 


60 we kid: the lawyers plead. —N. A5 1225 | 
killed at Paris as there are.days in the year. — 


Chambre de que/tion. —Tournelle at the Palais 
CIT —An old venerable building. 
| : . The 
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THE LIFE-OF DR. JOHNSON. 
The Palais Bourbon, belonging. to the 


Prince of Conde. Only one ſmall wc on 
lofty; ſplendid; gold and glaſs. The battles 
of the great Conde are painted in one of the 
rooms. The preſent Prince a grandfire at thirty- 


nine. The fight of palaces, and other great 


buildings, leaves no very diſtin& images, unleſs 
to thoſe who talk of them, and impreſs them. 
As I entered, my wife was in my mind: ſhe 
would have been pleaſed. Having now nobody 


to pleaſe, I am little pleaſed. 


N. In France there is no middle rank. 
80 many ſhops open, that Sunday is little 


diſtinguiſhed at Paris. The palaces of Louvre 


and Thuilleries ted out in lodgings. 
ln che Palais de Bourbon, gilt lobes of me- 
tal at the fire-place. _ 

© The French beds commented. Moch of | 


the marble, only paſte. 


«© The Coloſſeum a mere wooden building, 
at leaſt much of it. 
OR. 18. Wedneſday. We went to Fontaine- 


blew,” which we found a large mean town, 
- crouded with people.—The foreſt thick 


with woods, very extenfive.—Manucci ſecured | 


us lodging. —The appearance of the coun 
pleaſant. No hills, few ſtreams, only one 1 


I remember no chapels nor croſſes on the road. 
Pavement ſtill, and rows of trees. 
"© Nobody but mean people walk in Paris, 
Ot. 19. Thurſday. At court, we ſaw the 
apartments ;—the King's bed-chamber and coun- 
cil-chamber extremely ſplendid. — Perſons of all 
ranks i in the external rooms through which the 


"9 His tender affeftion for his dans wiſe, of which THR 
are many evidences in his Prayers and e ap- 
e 5 

family 
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5 family paſſes - —ſervants and maſters. Brunet | 1775. 


with us the ſecond time. "Po 
The introduQor came to us ;—civil to me. 
| Preſenting. I had ſcruples. Not neceffary. 
We went and ſaw the King and Queen at dinner. 
We ſaw. the other ladies at dinner Madame 


Elizabeth, with the Princeſs of Guimené. - At 
night we went to a comedy. I neither ſaw nor 


heard. Drunken women. — Mrs. Th. preferred 
one to the other. # „„ ay i 

Ot. 20. Friday. We faw the Queen mount in 
the foreſt, —Brown habit; rode aſide; one 
lady rode aſide The Queen's horſe light grey; 
martingale.— She galloped. We then went to 
the apartments, and admired them.— Then wan- 
el through the palace. -In the paſſages, ſtalls 
and ſhops Painting in freſco by a great maſter, 
worn out—We ſaw the King's horſes and dogs. 
The dogs almoſt all Engliſh.---Degenerate. | 

The horſes not much commended. —The 
Rables cool ; the kennel filthy. 889 


At night the ladies went to the opera. 1 


refuſed, but ſhould have been welcome. 
“ The King fed himſelf with his left hand 


as We. 8 


Fs Saturday 21. In the night 1 got ground.— 


We came home to Paris. —I think we did not 
ſee the chapel. —Tree broken by the wind. 
The French chairs made all of boards painted. 
N. Soldiers at the court of juſtice. —Sol- 
diers not amenable to the magiſtrates.— Dijon 
woman. Sel tags 


e Fa 906 in the palace. —Every thing Nloven- 


ly, except in the chief rooms. — Trees in the 
roads, ſome tall, none old, many very young 
ee, e | 
„Women's ſaddles ſeem ill made.—Queen's 
bridle woven with filver.—Tags to ſtrike the horſe. 
* Sunday, Oct. 22. To Verſailles, a mean 
town. —Carriages of buſineſs paſſing.— Mean 
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1775- ſhops againſt the wall.— Our way lay through 


Ear. 65. Séve, where the China e ee. Wooden 


bridge at Seve, in the way to Verſailles.— The 


palace of great extent. The front long; I ſaw 


it not perſectly.— The Menagerie. Cygnets 
dark; their black feet; on the ground; tame. 


—Halcyons, or gulls.—Stag and hind, Young 
—Aviary,, very large: the net, wire.—Blac 
ſtag of China, ſmall. —Rhinoceros, the horn 


body, and croſs. his hips; a vaſt animal though 


broken and pared 1 which, I ſuppoſe,' will 
grow; the baſis, I think, four inches croſs; 
the ſkin. folds like looſe cloth doubled over his 


young; as big, perhaps, as four oxen. —The | 


young elephant, with his tuſks juſt appearing. 
— The brown bear put out his paws all very 


tame. — The lion.—The tigers I did not well 
view.— The camel, or dromedary with two 
bunches, called the Huguin ', taller than any 
horſe.— Two camels with one bunch. — Among 


the birds was a pelican, who being let out, 


went to a fountain, and ſwam about to catch Z 
| fiſh. His feet well webbed: he dipped his 


head, and turned his long bill ſidewiſe, He 
caught two or three fiſh, but did not eat them. 


Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to 
Verſailles. It has an open portico; the E 


ment, and, I. think, the pillars, of marble.— 
There are many rooms which I do not diſtin&tly 


remember. A table of porphyry, about five 


feet long, and between two and three broad, 
given to Lewis XIV. by the Venetian State. 

In the council- room almoſt all that was not door 
or window, was, I think, Tooking-glaſs.— 


Little Trianon i is a mall fe Hke a gentle. | 


— — 


228 2 epithet, ſhould be applied u this animal ith o 
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Ky 
man's houſe.— The upper floor paved with brick. 75. 
=Little Vienne. — The court is ill paved. . — 66, 


The rooms at the top are ſmall, fit to ſooth the 
imagination with privacy. In the front of Ver- 
ſailes are ſmall baſons of water on the terrace, 
and other baſons, I think, below them. There 
are little courts— The great gallery is wain- 
ſcotted with mirrors, not very large, but joined 
by frames. 1 ſuppoſe the large plates were not 
vet made. — The play houſe was? very large.— 
The chapel I do not remember if we ſaw. We 
ſaw one chapel; but Tam not certain whether 
there or at Trianon. The foreign office paved 
with bricks.— The dinner half a Louis each, 
and, I think, a Louis over. Money given at 
Menagrie, three livres; 3 at palace, fix livres. 
* OR. 23. Monday: Laſt night I wrote to 
Levet: We went ta ſee the looking glaſſes 
wrought. They come from Normandy in caſt 
plates, perhaps the third of an ineh thiek. At 
Paris they are ground upon à marble table, by 
rubbing one plate on another with grit between 
them. The various ſands, of which there are 
ſaid to be five, I eould not learn. The handle, 
by which the upper glaſs: is moved; has the 
form of a wheel, which may be moved in all 
directions. The plates are ſent up with their 
ſurfaces ground, but not poliſhed, and ſo con- 
tinue till they are beſpoken, leſt» time ſhould 
ſpoil the ſurface; as we were told. Thoſe that 
are to be poliſhed, are laid on à table covered 
with ſeveral thick cloths, hard ſtrained, that 
the reſiſtance ma be equal; they are then rub- 
bed with a hand mabberi held down hard by a 
contrivance Which 1-4i4 not well underſtand. 
The powder which is" uſed laſt ſeemed to me to 
be iron diſſolved in aqua fortis: they called it, 
as Baretti- laid, mare de eau forte, which- he 
. „ GUT. 
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thought, was dregs. || They mentioned vitriol 
and faltpetre. The ,cannon ball ſwam in the 
quicksilver. To ſilver them, a leaf of beaten 
tin is laid, and rubbed with quickſilver, to 
which it unites. Then more quickſilver is 
poured upon it, which, by its mutual [attrac- 
tion] riſes very high. Then a paper is laid at 
the neareſt end of the plate, over which the glaſs | 
is ſlidedi till it lies upon the plate, having driven 
much of the quickfilver before it. It is then, 
1 think, preſſed upon cloths, and then ſet flop- 
ing to drop the ſuperfluous. mercury; the ſlope 
is daily heigthened towards a perpendicular. 
In the way I ſaw the, Grève, the mayor's 
We then went to e a EE 
He brews with about as much, malt as Mr. Thrale, 
and ſells. his beer at the ſame, price, though he 
pays no duty for malt, and little more than half 
as much for beer. Beer, ig ſold. retail at 6d. a 
bottle. He brews 4,000 barrels a year. There 
are ſeventeen hre wers in Paris, of whom none 


is ſuppoſed to brew more than he: :—reckoning 
| them at 35000 each, they make $1,000 a year. 


— They make Fehr: malta fr e is "yy 
de ren e, n 45 {wt (ea R N 


3 fs: << oa. 24. — — We bred the — 2 


library ſaw. the Speculum humane: Salvationis, 
rudely printed, with ink, ſometimes pale, ſome- 
times black; part ſuppoſed to be with wooden 
Apes Ang: part with Pages cut en boards. — The 


6 * — 


in 925 ; it has no date; it is ſuppoſed to 7 — been 


printed with wooden types. I am in doubt; the 
print is large and fair, in two folios.— Another 


book was ſhown me, ſuppoſed. to have been 
printed with wooden types: 1 think, Durandi 


3 in 58. 1 3 is inferred from the diffe- 


rence 
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rence of form, ſometimes ſeen in the ſame letter 
which might be ſtruck with different puncheons. 
— The regular ſimilitude of moſt letters proves 
better that they are metal. — I ſaw nothing 
but the Speculum which I had 75 Teen, I think, 
nente. VF 1697 F-i4 
FThence to the Sorbonne Arbe — 
large, not in lattices like the King's. 
K. and Durandi, q. collection 14 vol. 
Seriptores de rebus ' Gallicis many folios.— Hie 
oire Gentalogigque of France, 9 vol. Gal lia 
Chriſtiana, the rst dition, Ato. the laſt, f. 12 
vol. The Prior and Librarian dined with us}: 
+ waited on them home. —Their garden pretty, 
with covered walks, but ſmall; yet may hold 
many ſtudents.— The Doctors of the Sorbonne 
are all equal; chooſe thoſe wh. Tueceed: to 
vacancies. Profit little. 
„ Oct. 25. Wedneſday. 20 Vent Wich the 
Prior to St. Cloud, to ſee Dr. Hooke We 
walked round the palace, and had ſome talk. 
I dined with our whole company at the Monaſ. 
tery.—lIn the library, Beroald,—Cymon, —Titus, ' 
from Boccace'Orario Proverbialis; to the Virgin, 
from Petrareh Falkland to Sandys; —Dry- 
den's Preface to the third vol. of Miſcellanies 


Oct. 26+ Thurſday. We faw the china at 


Seve, cut, glazed, painted. Bellevue, a pleaſ- 
ing houſe, not great: fine proſpect.— Meudon, 

an old palace. Alexander in porphyry: hollow | 
between eyes and noſe, thin cheeks. Plato and 
Ariſtotle.— Noble terrace oyerlooks the town. 
St. Cloud. Gallery not very high, nor grand, 
but pleaſing. In the rooms, Michael Angelo, 
drawn by Himel, Sir Thomas More, Des 
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1775. Cartes, Bochart, Naudæus, Magarine Gilded: 
—> wainſcot, ſo common that it is not minded. 
e Gough and Keene. —Hooke came to us af the 

inn. A meſſage from Drumgould. 
Oc. 27. Friday. I ſtaid at home.—Gough 
and Keene, and Mrs. 8 s friend dined' 
with-us.—This day we began to have a fire.— 
The weather is grown very cold, and! fear, has 
a. bad effect upon my breath, Which has grown 
much more free and eaſy. in this country: 
Sat. Oct. 28. I. viſited the Grand Char- 
treux built by St. Louis. — It is built for forty, 
but contains only twenty-four, and will not- 
maintain more. — 1 he friar that ſpoke to us had 
a pretty apartment. Mr. Baretti ſays, four 
rooms; I remember but three. His books: 
ſeemed. to be French, His garden was neat; 
he gave me grapes. — We ſaw the Place de Vic- 


 toire, with the Ratuened the Klus. and the 0 
yy; nations 5 5 46140 


E301 1 IG 2 Sh 


We Gn: the . and, gardens of Lorem -, 
bourg, but the gallery was ſhut. We climbed 
to the top ſtairs. I dined with Colbrooke, who 
had much company: —Foote, Sir George Rod - 
ney, Motteux, Udſon, Taaf.— Called on; 1 
Prior, and found him in be.. | 
WT. Hotel -a guinea a Cache /* Lenny 
guineas a weck. Valet de place, three l. a day. 
Avant. coureur, a guinea: a weekerr- Ordinary 
dinner, ſix l. a head. Our ordinary ſeems to- 
be about five guineas a day. — Our extraordi- 

nary expences, as diverſions, gratuities, clothes, 
I cannot. reckon, unt travelling is 168 -guineas | 
a day Yo rt f H le 310 
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as a parlour. They loſe a third; take in t6 5 per- - 
haps more than ſeven years old; put them to 
trades; pin to them the papers ſent with them. 
| Want nurſes. Saw their chapel. dye 
Went to St. Euſtatia; ſaw an innameralile 
'eompany of girls cathechiſed, in many bodies, 
perhaps 100 to a cathechiſt. Boys taught at one 
time, girls at another, The ſermon; the 
preacher wears a cap, which he takes off at the 
Ane his action uniform, not very violent. 
„Oct. zo. Monday. We ſaw the library of 
t. Germain. A very noble collection. Codex 
Divinorum Offeciorum, 1459: —a letter, ſquare 
like that of the Qfices, perhaps the ſame.— The 
Cadex, by Fuſt and Gernſheym. =Meur/ius, 1 2 v. 
e in French, 3 v, fol CArTHOI- 
ch Er, colaphone, but of neden other 
editions “, one bj 13 8 94 


AHuguſtin. de Ci ditate Dei, 3 name, date, 


or place, but of Fuſt's ſquare letter as it ſeems. 
* I dined with Col. ee IN n Aa 
cooo_ afternoon. © | 
Some of the books of St. Germain? 8 ſtand 
in preſſes from the wall, like thoſe at Oxford. 
Oct. 31. Tueſday. 1 lived at the Bene- 
dictines; meagre day; ſoup meagre, herrings, 
.cels, both with ſauce; fryed fiſh; lentils, taſte- 
leſs in themſelves. In the library; where I 
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+ 1 have 11154 th vain ns De as. YEA Marte, 
"ab other typographical books, for the two editions of the 
Catholicon, Which Dr. Johnſon mentions here, with names 
Which I cannot make out. I read © one by Laimius, one by 
© Boedinus.” I have depoſited the original MS. in the Britiſ 

Muſeum, where the curious may ſee it. My grateful 'ac- 
knowledgements are due to Mr. Planta lor the trouble he was 
ene to et in aiding, * reſearches, - 
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1775 · fleftere, to double the Cape: I 1 ten- 
I derly from the Prior and Friar Wilkes. 


Etat. 66. 


Maitre es Arti, 2 Y. Bacc. Theol. 3 7.— 
Licentiate, 2 y. Docter Tb. 2 y. in all 9 years.— 
For the doctorate three diſputations, Major, 
Minor, Sorbonica.— Several colleges fuppreſſed, 
and transferred to that which was the Jeluit's | 
College. mio) 
„Nov. 1. Wadnetüey. We left ria. 
Denis, a large town; the church not very large, 
but the middle iſle is very lofty and awful. On 
the left are chapels built beyond the line of the 
wall, which deſtroy the ſymmetry of the ſides.— 
The organ is higher above the pavement than 
any J have ever feen. The gates arè of braſs:—- 
On the middle gate is the hiſtory of our Lord. 
he painted windows are hiſtorical, and ſaid to 
be eminently beautiful. We were at another 
church belonging to a convent, of which the 
portal is a dome; we could not enter further, 
and it was almoſt Arte ier bond 
Nov. 2. Thurſday. We came this day to 
Chantilly, a Zeat belonging to the Prince of 
Conde. This place is eminently beautified by 
all varieties of waters ſtarting up in fountains, 
falling in caſcades, running in ſtreams, and 
ſpread in lakes. The water ſeems to be too near 
the houſe.— All this water is brought from a 
ſource or river three leagues off, by an artificial 
canal, which for one league is carried under 
ground .—The houſe; is magnificent. The ca- 
| binet ſeems well ſtocked: what I remember was, 
the jaws of a hippopotamus, and a young hip- 
opotamus preſeryed, Which, however, is fo 
12 all that I doubt its reality. it ſeems too hairy 
for an abortion, and too ſmall for a mature 
birth.— Nothing was in ſpirits; all was dry.— 
The dog; ; the deer; ; — ant - bear as” ong 
Inout. 
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ſnout.—The toucan; long broad beak.— The 177. 
ſtables were of very great length. —The kennel D 
had no ſcents.— There was a mockery of a vil. "_ 
lage.—The Menagerie had fewanimals *.—Two 
faufſans *, or Brafilian wealels, ſpotted, very 
wild. Obere is a foreſt, and, I think, a park. 
I walked till I was very weary, and next morn- 
ing felt my feet battered, and with pains in the 
toes. 
Nov. z. Friday. We came to Compiegne 
a very large town, with a royal palace built 
round a pentagonal court.— The court is raiſed 
upon vaults, and has, 1 ſuppoſe an entry on one 
file 7 a gentle riſe.— Talk of painting. — The 
church is not very large, but ver elegant and 
ſplendid.—I had at firſt great difficulty to walk, 
but motion grew continually eafier.—At night 
we came to Noyon, an epiſcopal city.—The ca- 
thedral is very beautiful, the pillars alternately. 
Gothick and Corinthian. —We entered a ver 
noble parochial church.—Noyon is walled, and 
is ſaid to be three miles round. 
Nov. 4. Saturday. We roſe very early, and 
came . St. Quintin to Cambray, not long 
after thiee—We went to an Engliſh my, 


5 The writing is fo 800 hers that A bamet of dl of | 
the animals cou 10 not be decyphered without much more ac- 
quaintance with natural hiſtory than I poſſeſs. Dr. Blagden, 
with his uſual politeneſs, moſt obligingl 8ly examined the MS. 
To that gentleman, and to Dr. Gray, of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
who alſo very readily aſſiſted we, beg leave to expreſs my 
belt thanks. ; 
It is thus written. hy Jobalfba, Fan er pronun- 
ciation of Fofſane, It ſhould be obſerved, that the perſon 
who ſhowed this Menagerie was miſtaken i in ſuppoſing the 
fo Hane and the Braſilian weaſel to be the ſame, the ſofſane be- 
ing a different animal, and a native of Madagaſcar. I find 
them, however, wow” one Psi in Pennant's « Synopſis of | 
RE. WHITES 23.90 4 | \ 
to 
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177 75. to give a letter to F ather Welch, the confeſſor, 
EU 68 who came to viſit us in the evening. 
e e Nov. 5, Sunday. We ſaw the cathedral — 


It is very beautiful, with chapels, on each ſide. 
— The choir ſplendid. — The baluſtrade in one 
part braſs —T Ke Neff very bigh and grand. 
The altar filver as far as it is ſeen.—The-veſt- 
ments. Very , Splendid. At the Benedictines 
church 

Here his journal ends abruptly. Whether 
he wrote any more after this time, 1 know not; 


| but probably not much, as he arrived in Eng- 


land about the 12th of November, Theſe ſhort. 
notes of his tour, though they may ſeem minute 
cen ſingly, make together; a conſiderable maſs ' 
information, and exhibit fuch an ardour of 
enquiry and e of examination, as, I be- 
lieve, are found in but few travellers, eſpeci- 
ally at an advanced age. They completely. re- 
tute the idle notion which. bas — propagated, 
that be cauld_ not fee: and, if he had taken the 
trouble to reviſe and digeſt. chem, he undoubt- 
edly could have expanded them i into a yay en- 


| tertaining narrative. 


When I met him in London the following. | 
year, the account which he gave me of his | 
French tour, Nas, „ Sir, I have ſeen all the 
viſihilities of. Paris, and n it; but to have 
formed an acquaintance with the people there, 
would have required more time than I could ſtay.” 
I. was juſt beginning to creep into acquaintance, 
by means of Colonel Drumgould, a very high 
man, Rare hou ant e n amoſt 


9 1} + 


3 M e dl e friend, $74 —4 N 
daine, y his accurate acquaintance with France, enabled me 


to make out many proper names, which Dr. Johnſon had 
written aan and ſometimes oe erroneouſly. ; 


1 9 8 3 | | complete 


* 
mn 
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- complete Fan for he had firſt been a pro- 177 5 
feſſor ar rhet Pan and then became à ſoldier - 
Andy. ir, 
c Benedictines, and have a. cell, appropri- 
* to me in their convent.. N wo 
He obferved, e The great in France live very 
magnificently, but the reſt very miſerably. 
There is no happy middle ſtate as in England. 
The ſhops. of Paris are mean; the meat in the 
markets is ſuch as would be ſent to a gaol in 
eee Mr. Thrale juſtly. er that 
| cookery of the French was forced upon 
them by neceſſity; for, they could not eat their 
meat, unleſs they added ſome taſte to it. The 
French are an indelicate people; they will ſpit- 
upon any place. At Madame, 3, a lite- 
rary lady of rank, tlie footman took the mow 
in his fingers, and. threw it into my coffee. I 
was going to put it aſide but hearing it was 
made on purpoſe for me, I een taſted Tom's 
fingers. The ſame lady would needs make tea 
4 UAngloiſe. The ſpaut of the tea - pot did not 
pour freely: ſhe bade the footman blow into it. 
France is worſe than Scotland in every thing but 
climate. a has done more for the French; 
but they have done leſs for themſelves ghd, the | 
| Scotch Ire done. 7. 11 Aq 305 
It happened that; Foote was. at. Pariannd the. 
fame. time with Dr. Johnſon, and his deſcrip- 
tion of my friend whale, there was abundantly: 
ludicrous... He told me, that the French were 
quite aſtoniſhed at his figure and manner, and 
at bis dreſs, which he obſtinately continued 
exactly as in Londonz—his brown clothes, 
black ſtockings, and plain ſhirt. He mentioned, 
that an Triſh gentleman ſaid to Johnſon, Sir, 
you have not ſeen the dels: French players.“ 
Joon. . 1 Nees, Sir! I look on them as 
| no 


was very -kindly. treated by the Kn. 66. 
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1775: no better than Keltgseh ſet upon n and 
=; 80 joint. ſtools to make faces and produce laughter, 
like danding dogs. But, Sir, you will al- 


low that ſome players are better than others?“ 
Jounson. © Yes, Sir; as Wine 38 dance bet- 
ter chan others.” 115978 2715 
While Johnſon was in prince, he was gene- 
rally: very reſolute in Jpeakin Latin. It was a 
maxim with him that'a'man thould not let him- 
a language which he 
I. - Indeed, we muſt have 
often obſerved: how inferiour, how much'like a 
child a man appears, who ſpeaks à broken 
tongue. When Sir Joſhua Reynolds, at one of 
the dinners of the Royal Academy, preſented 
him to -a Frenchman of great di inction, he 
would not deign to ſpeak French, but talked 
Latin, though his Excellen did not under- 
ſtand it, | owing, perhaps,” to Jobnſon's Engliſh 
pronunciation: yet upon another | gccafion he 
was obſerved to ſpeak French to a'Frenchman 
of high rank, who ſpoke Engliſh ; and being 
aſked the reaſon, with ſome expreſſion of ſur- 
prize, he l «Becauſe I think my 
French is as as his Engliſh.“ Though 
Johnſon underſtood French perfectly, he could 
not ſpeak it readily, as I have obſerved at his 
firſt eee with General Paoli. In 1769 3 
wrote it, Limagine, very well, as appears 
Nenn ſome of his letters in "Mrs. EX 
leftion/' of which P ſeal tranſcribe 0 one. IR 


* 


bor | 143 ned ab 


4 Maden, La cue &- — 1 rag 


250 5 FS if 651 50 l Het age 16, n 
1 OUT, Mala; P moment o arrive, et 
il + ut que je parte. Mais Pourquoi i faut il pe 4 
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. ce "que" je m ennuyc S Fe wennuyerai alleurs. 
= ce 
9 oulagement f. Je ne heb rien „Je n gſpere rien. 
5 Aller voir ce que Jai v, etre un peu rejout,, un 
gente, ne refoutventr gue la vie ſe 5 poſſe, et 
20 f fe paſſe N en vain, me Plaindre de moi, m 1 
| Ari, wm dehors ;* voict Ie dbu de c gi o compte 

pour le 5 —— Pa Ine, © * Que Dieu vous donne, 
Aae, grement de la vie, avec 12 


d qui peu en n jour fat v borer trop.” N 
Here let me not forget a curious 3 
related to me by Mr. Beaucterk, which I ſhall 
endeavour to exhibit as well as 1 can in that 
gentleman's lively manner; and in juſtice to him 
it is proper to add, that, Dr. Johnſon told me, 
1 might rely both on the els of his me- 
mory, and the fidelity of his narrative. „When 
Madame de Boufflers was firſt,in England, (faid 


Beauclerk,) the was deſirous to ſee Johnſon. 1 


al her to his chambers in 
the Temple, "where. the, was ; entertained with 
his coyerſation for ſome; time. When our, viſit 
was Over, the; and I left him, and were ike ot into 
Inner T emple: lane, Vena all at once J heard a 
noiſe like, th hunger „ 4 8! 
þ taken. it into his head. that 5 to have 
done the honours. of his * reſidence to a 
foreign lady of quality, and eager to ſhew him- 
felf a man of gallantry,” Was hurrying down the 
ſtaircaſe in violent agitation. He overtook us 
before we reached the Temple-gate, and bruſh- 
ing in between me and Madame de Boufflers, 
ſeiſed her hand, and conducted her to her coach. 
His dreſs was a ruſty brown morning ſuit, a 
pair of old ſhoes by way of: flippers, a little 


ſbrivelled wig ſticking on the * of his head 
and 


* 


0 
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— 
je 1 ou 227 Plaifir, ou quelque Feat, 66. 


- 


1775. and the e, bis Dirt hg the «MR of his 
. 1588 1s hanging looſe.. A conſiderable crowd 
* e SEN, round, and. Were not a little 

is ſingular ; appearance. 

0 "ſpoke 'Latin. with. wonderful fluency ==" 
elegance. When Pere Boſcovich was in Eng- 
land, Johnſon dined in company with him at 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, and at Dr. .Douglas's, 
"now. Biſhop. A Carliſle... Vyon b both occaſions 


that celebrated foreigner expreſſed on 
ment at Johnſon s Latin converſation: 1 * 


2 Joo 52 119 , enen ant 281 212 
Hach l » 7. De; Saus, Jensen, 

1 Irie ni e 1466 e 28 Leistung Pes g. ms 
e. My DEAR Sin, S566 oe vices nn 
„ „ Mr, AfkXANDER MACLEAN; the pre- 
fent young Laird of Col, being d fet out to- 
Fr 2 22 London, 1 give him this letter. to 
introduce him to your acquaintance:” The 
kindneſs which you and 1 experienced fem his 
prother, whofe unfortunate death we ſincerel 

| lament, will make us always 'Jefirous to ſhew 

attention to any branch of the family. Indeed, 
you have ſo much of the true Highland eordi. 

* Sy. that 1 am ſure” you would have thought 
to blame if T' had neg lected to recommend 
to 3 ou this . Fate in whoſe iſland 
we were hoſpitably entertained. 1 ever am vith 
bg attachment, my dear Sir, on 


244 *# 2 S 2 


1 0 30 6 [Your moſt, obliged 
20 10021590, 5 And moſt humble Servant, 


BY : OE LS 4, ; 
o 4 Sf & £ ag LO 4 8 i * 128 * 
LO” . 


e Janes BosWELL,” | 


„ 
— 


Mr. Maclean eien | cli the moſt agreeable 
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In the courſe of this year Dr. Burney: in- 1775. 
forms me, that he very” frequently met Dr. Ser 6s. 
Johnſon at Mr. Thrale's, at Streatham, where 
they had many long converſations, often ſitting 
up as long as the fire and candles laſted, and 
much longer than the 3 wy the” ſervants 
ſubfi fta!!! od? ater ge il 

A few of Johnſon” 8 ſayings, whiich that gen · 
tleman recollects, ſhall here be inſerte. 

* never take a nap after dinner but when I 
have had a bad * nn en the "nap; ne, 
me.“ 112 1 * a: 77 211 1391 

« The writer" of an :epitap ch mould Wir e 
conſidered as ſaying nothing but what is ſtrictly 
true. Allowance muſt be made for ſome 48 


gree of exaggerated praiſe? In lapidary inſcrip- 
tions a man is not upon earl : 21553 


There is now leſs flogging in our great 
ſchools! than formerly, but then leſs is learned 
there; ſo that what the Boys Bet at one N 

they loſe at the other. 

More is learned in public" than, in Pte 
ſchools; from emulation; there is the colliſion 
of mind with mind, or the radiation of many 

minds pointing to one center. Though few 
boys make their own exerciſes, yet if a good 
exerciſe is given up, out of a great number bf 
boys, it is made by ſomebody,” 5. 

“T hate bye: roads in education. Education 
is as well known, and has long been as well 
known, as ever it can be. Endeavouring to 

make children prematurely wiſe is uſeleſs labour, 
Suppoſe they: have more knowledge at five ot 
{x years: old; than other children, what 'uſe can 
be made of it? It will be loſt before it is wanted, 
and the waſte of fo much time and labour of the 
teacher anal be repaid- Toe much is 
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expected from? precoeity, and too little per- 
formed. Miſs, —-/— was an inſtance of early 
cultivation, but in what did it terminate? In 
marrying a little Preſpyterian parſon, who keeps 
an infant boarding-ſchool, ſo that all her em- 
oyment now is, to ſuckle fools and chronicle 
ſmall beer.“ She tells the children, This is a 
cat, and that is a dogs; with four legs and! a tail; 
ſee there! you are much better than a cat or a 
dog, for you can ſpeak: If I had beſtowed ſuch 
an education on a daughter, and had diſcovered 
that ſhe thought of marrying ſuch a fellow, I 
would have ſent her to the CongreſeZ?: 21! 
After having talked ſlightingiy of muſick, he 
was obſerved to liſten very attentively while 
Miſs Thrale played on the harpiſichord, and 


with eagerneſs he called to her, Why don't 


a muſician of you at laſt. 


daſh away like, Burney? Dr. Burney upon 
Ns faid to him, 1 believe, Sir, we ſhall make 
Johnſon with can 
did complacency replied, +6 Sir, I ſball be glad 
to have a new ſenſe! given to me-. 
He had come down one morning to the 


| breakfaſt- room, and been a conſiderable time 
by himſelf before any 8 appeared- When 


on a ſubſequent day, be was twitted dy Mrs. 


Thrale for being very late, wowed. he generally 


was, he defended himſelf y 


by! alluding to the 
extraordinary morning, when he had been too 
early, ken I do nog: like o come own: 
to vacuity.? 3 

Dr. Burney having temarked That Mr. ine 
rick was beginning to look old, he ſaid, Why, | 


Sir, you are not to wonder at that; no man's 


face has had more wear and tear.“ Wit 
Not having heard from him for a lager! line: 


than 1 —— he would be ſilent, I wrote to 
him 
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him December 18, not in good ſpirits, c Some- 


times I have been afraid that the cold which! 
has gone over Europe this year like a ſortgof 
peſtilence, has ſeiſed you ſeverely ; ſometimes; 
my imagination, which is upon occaſions pro- 
lifick of evil, bath figured; that you, may have 
5 en Shale at owe: Os ar oe 
conduct.“ 


14 TT. 


x 5 9 
— * 


50 To Janus Bosw3.. 20. Bal 
Nen Diels Sm £90202 071 ein 03 


NEVER 4 FEY 
ſhould! you, offend. 52 0 117 5 rcp, hor 


ſhip | pa a ;polſcſhon, why ich, I intend to Hold fi 
Toy ake it from me, to lament If ever by 
ult 1 ſhould. ole it... However, when, ſuc 
fulpicions find their way, into your mind, always 
give them vent, I ſhal HEE haſte to diſperſe 
them, but hinder their firſt ĩngreſs if you can. 
Conſider ſuch thoughts as morbid. 
_..* Such illneſs as may excuſe my omiſſion, to 
Lord Hailes [ cannot oneſtly plead. 1 have 
been hindered TI know not how, by a ſucceſſion 
of petty obſtruQions. I hope to mend immedi- 
ately, and to ſend next poſt to his Lordſhip. 
Mr. Thrale would have written to you if I had 
omitted; he ſends his compliments, and wiſhes 
to ſee you. 

+ You and your lady will now have no more 
wrangling * about feudal inheritance. How 


— 


does the young Laird of Auchinleck? I 


laren Miſs Veronica ts grown A, reader and 
eee, at ew | olidYy 


I have juſt now got 4 but i 


has never yet hindered me from ſleeping: 
have had Borg Eu than are common a 
me Free 

| &"] cannot 


A 


dat. 66. 


19.756; 
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cannot but rejoice that 1Joſeph * has 
had the wit to find the way back. He is a 
fine fellow, and one of the beſt Uttavellens | in 


dhe word. 1 


„ Young Col brought! me your lin He ig is 
a very pleaſing youth. 1 took him two days 
ago to the Mitre, and we dined together. 1 was 
as civil as J had the means of being. 
1 have had a letter from Raſa n 
ledging, with. great appearance of 1 — | 


the inſertion in the Edinburgh paper. I am very 


1776. 


glad that it was done. 

My compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, who 
does not love me; and of all the reſt, 1 need 
only ſend them to thoſe that do; and I am 
Kad it will give you "ay little trouble to diſ. 
tribute rr, T am, my dear, dear Sir, 
RE hes « Your ns humble ſervant, | 

« December 18 1 775. 15 


"i Sau. Jonnzon.” 


In Gio. Jebn en wrote, 90 4 as 1 can dit. 
cover, nothing for the public; bur that his mind 


Was ftill ardent, and fraught with generous 
wiſhes, to attain to ſtill, higher degrees of lite- 


rary excellence, is proved by his private notes 
of this year, which I ſhall e in 2 Proper 
—_— | 


* 
Q? 


<* — 
% 
** 


1 7 0 Jauzs bol ire. 27. 
60 Dean Bin, ant 


„I rave at laſt fine: you al Lord W 
Papere. Wong I was in France, [ oe very 


8 Joſeph — 5 a 1 hs was in pe genie 


many years, and attended Dr. Johnſon and me in our Tour 


to the Hebrides. Aſter having left me for ſome time, he had 


nom returned to me. 


often 
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often into Henault; but Lord Hailes, in my 1776. 

opinion, leaves him far, and far behind. Why gur tis. 

I did not difpatch ſo ſhort a peruſal ſooner, 

when I look back, I am utterly unable to diſ- 

cover: but human moments are ſtolen away by 

a thouſand [petty impediments which leave no 

trace behind them. I have been afflicted, 
through the whole Chriſtmas, with: the general 

_ diſorder, of which the worſt effect was a cough, 
which is now much mitigated, though the coun- 

try, on which I look from a window at Streat- 


* * - 
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ham, is now covered with a deep ſnow. Mrs. of 
Williams is Er ill: every body . elle is as 1 
uſual. MN 
„ Among the papers, I found a letter to you, 5 ls 


which I think you had not opened; and a paper 
| For © The Chronicle, which I ſuppoſe it not ne- 
ceſſary now to inſert... I return them both. 

I have, within theſe few days, had the ho- 
nour of receiving Lord Hailes's: firſt volume, 
for which I return my moſt reſpectful thanks, 

„ I wiſh you, my deareſt friend, and your 
- haughty lady, (for I know ſhe does not love 
. — and the young ladies, and the young 
Laird, all happineſs. Teach the young gen- 


| tleman, in ſpite: of his 1 to Wien and 
r well of, Sir, ; 


: * Your affectionate wach. ſervant, 
5 6 * Jan 10, 1226. — OIOES 


Fn . 14 #333 i 


84 1. Jonnsox. 


At this time was in n agitation A matter of great 
5 to me and my family, which 1 
ſhould not obtrude upon the world, were it not 
that the part which Dr. Johnſon? 8 friendſhip for 
me made him take in it was the occaſion of an 
exertion of his abilities, which it would be in- 
_VoL. II. juſtice 
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1776. juſtice to conceal, That what he wrote upon the 
= ſubject may be' underſtood, it is neceſſary to 


Fs a ſtate of 


the queſtion, which i 1 n do as 


iefly as I can. - 


In the year 


1504, the. barony 0 or manour bar 


Auchinleck, (pronounced Aſfech,) in Ayrſhire, 
which belonged to a family of the ſame name 
with the lands, having fallen to the Crown by 
forfeiture, James the Fourth, King of Scotland, 
granted it to Thomas Boſwell, a branch of an 


ancient family i 


in the county of Fife, ſtiling him 


in the charter, dilecto en nefero * and 


aſſigning, as the cauſe o 


et deli ſervitio 


the grant, pro bono 
nobis præſtito. Ihomas Boſwell 


was ſlain in battle, fighting along with his So- 


vereign, at the fatal Feld of Floddon, in 1513. 
From this very honourable: founder of our 
family, the eſtate was tranſmitted, in a direct 
ſeries of heirs male, to David Boſwell, my fa- 
ther's great grand uncle, who had no fans; but 
four daughters, who were all eee mar- 
ried, the eldeſt to Lord Cathcart. 


Tad: Boſwell, 


being reſoldte i in — — 


feudal principle of continuing the male ſucceſſi. 
on, paſted by his daughters, and ſettled the 
eſtate on his nephew by his next brother, who 
approved of the deed, and rendunced any pre- 
tenſions which he might p oſſihly have, in pre- 
ference to his ſon. But the eſtate having been 
burthened with large portions to the daughters, 
and other debts, it was neceſſary for the nephew 
to ſell a conſiderable part of it, and hat re- 


mained was ſti 


U much encumbered. » 


 * "The frugality of the nephew reſerved, and, 


in ſome degree, relieved the eſtate. His ſon, 


re- purchaſed a 
but acquired 0 


my grandfather, an eminent lawyer, not only 


N part of what had been ſold, 
her jandy; and my father, who 


was 
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was one of the Judges of Scotland; and had 
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added conſiderably to the. eſtate, now ignited xo. 


125 inclination to take the, privilege. allowed by * 
our law, to ſecure it to is family in Fb. 
tuity by an entail, which, on account of mar- 
riage articles, could not be done without my 
conſent. Orne. 18 u on. 

In the plan of entailing the eltate, 1 heartily 
concurred, with him, though I was the firſt to 
be reſtrained by it; but we unhappily differed 

Gt to e of heirs y which ſhquld be pu 


3 a 2 + 


not extend that privil ape Seeg d their 
deſcent from a bc kee I, on the other 
hand, had a zealous partiality bor heith male, 
however remote, which I maintained, by argu- 
ments which appeared to me to have conſide- 
Mens — » And in the Sauer caſe of 


6e b n 13 Tn fa ure ; or AIT 
- 


1 . g 
1 It 10 0 * 1 . — - ” 


80h Adis ar: the Picttkiment of S&Giland; 1685, Cap, 
- viſe, the opinion of ſonie diſtinguiſhed e den 


our ſpecies is tranfmitted through” mal only, the female be- 


ing all along no more than a dt, or nürſe, as Mother 
Earth is bs lants of every fort} which, notion ſeems 1 be 
confirmed by that text of mY wo 45 Bhs was yet in the loins 
ef his FATHer when Melckit: edetk im:“ ( = No.) 
and conſequently, that a man's che by a da bp, an- 
ſtead of being fifs ſure deſcendant," as is Heal ald has, 
in reality, no connection whatever With his blood. — And. ſe- 


condly, independent of this theoty, (Which, if true, 8 


completely Nag heirs general,) Me if the preferences” 
male to a female, without regard top fimogenlture; (as Fy be, 
much younger, nay, even a grandſon by A od, tb 
daughter,) be once admitted, as it umverſallh 12 it m u be 


| kad reaſonable ere ip the moſt remote degree. o ; 


| Arcen from an origin 
6 . nearelt ; 
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- 3776. our family, J apprehended that we were under 


3 8 8 14 10 . As Gra mY 18 
ut. 67. an implied obligation, in honour and good faith, 


to tranſmit the eſtate by the ſame tenure which 
We held it, which was as heirs male, excluding 
nearer females. I therefore, as I thought con- 
ſcientiouſly, objected to my father*s ſcheme. 
My oppoſition was very diſpleaſing to my father, 
who was entitled to great reſpect and deference; 


and 1 had reaſon to apprehend diſagreeable conſe- . 


quences from my non- compliance with his 
wiſhes. After much perplexity and uneaſineſs, 
I wrote to Dr. Johnſon, ſtating the caſe, with 
all its difficulties, at full length, and earneſtly 
requeſting that he would conſider it at leiſure, 
and favour me with bis Ireenaly fino and 
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neaxer to the original proprietor than he is, raves in fact the 


as his re- 


| gard ſhould be had to the repreſemation of the original pro- 
i 74 25 and not to that of one of his deſcendants. | 


| _ reaſonableneſs of the legal ſucceſſion, upon the 22 of 
15 heir of the 


i 
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tion ſatisfactory to myſelf, will very gladly im- 


part it: but whether I am quite equal to it, I Etat. 67. 


do not know. lt is a caſe compounded of law 
juſtice, and requires a mind verſed in juri- 
: Nel diſquiſitions. Could you not tell your 
whole mind to Lord Hailes ? He 1 is, you know, 
both a Chriſtian and a Lawyer. 1 ſuppoſe he 
is above partiality, and above loquacity; and, 
I believe, he will not think the time loſt in which 
he may quiet a diſturbed, or ſettle a wavering 
mind. Write to me, as any thin ing occurs to 
you; and if I find myſelf None by want of facts 
neceflary to be known, I will make enquiries: of 
you as my doubts ariſe. 
ff your former reſolutions ſhould be found 
only fanciful, you decide rightly in judging that 
your father's fancies may claim the preference; 1 
but whether they are fanciful or rational, 
the queſtion. 41 really think Lord Hailes could 
help uus. 
* Make my compliments to gear Mrs. Boſ- 
well; and tell her, that I hope to be wanting in 
nothing that I can contribute, to bring you all 
out of your troubles, I am, dear Sir, moſt 


AER bas 5 
7 % Your humble ſervant, 
IM London, Jan. 15, 1776, 


SAM. JoHNsoN.”? 


To the ſame. 


Ver 1 


„ PDREAR SIR, 


<« I am going to write upon a axlefiiou 
which requires more knowledge of local law, 
and more acquaintance with the general rules of 
inheritance, than I can claim; but write, be- 
cauſe you IE] it. : 


6 Land 


Fu. 67. 


5 X * a 
* 5 . 
. 
i : 
k R497 


2 tion of law i 18 reſtraint in the exerciſe 
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Land is, like any other poſſeffion, by na- 
>>. tural right Wholly in the power of its preſent 
owner; and may be fold, given, or bequeathed, 


direct, or paſſion incite,” „ 
„ But natural right would -avail little nt 
out the- protection of law; and the . nos 


right. A man is therefore, in ſociety, not fu 
maſter of what he calls His own, but he fti l 


retains all the Power Which law c does hot take 


rom! cane | R HOV 
e In the Ttrelle of the right wick law either 


leaves or gives, regard is to be paid to moral 


obligations. ML neee 
& Of the eſtate which | we lake now confider- 


Ne 


ing, your | father {tilt retains ſuch 1 With 


ſuch power over it, that he can ſell it, and do 
with the money What he will, without any legal 
impediment. But when he extends his power 


beyond his own life, by ſettling the order 


natural 


.abſolutely or conditionally, as ene ſhalt 18 


* 


of ſucceſſion, the law makes Jour e. confent ne- 


cellary..”_. 
Let us nappete that he ſells the land t6 riſk 


the money in ſome ſpecious adventure, and in 


that adventure loſes the hole: his poſterity 


Vould be difappointed ; but they could not 


think themſelves injured or robbed. If he ſpent 
it upon vice or pleaſure, his ſucceſſors could only 
call him vicious and. voluptuous ; they could 
not ſay that he was injurious or unjuſt. 


He that may do more, may do leſs.. -He 


that, by ſelling or ſquandering, may diſinherit 
a whole family, may certainly, SANA part, 


by a partial ſettlement. 5 
„ Laws are formed by the manners and 


exigencies of particular times, and it is but ac- 


cidental that they laſt „ than their cauſes: 
; the 
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the limitation of feudal ſucceſſion to the male 
aroſe from the obligation. of an. tenant to attend 
his Win 5 797 

As times and opinions are hen: changing, 
I know not whether it be not uſurpation to pre- 
ſcribe rules to poſterity, by preſuming to judge 
of what we cannot know; and I know not whe- 
ther T fully approve either your deſign or your 
father's, to limit that ſucceſſion which deſcended 
to you unlimited. If we are to leave ſartum 
tectum to poſterity, what we have without any 
merit of our ow] feceived from our anceſtors, 
ſhould not choice and free- will be kept unvio- 
lated? Is land to be treated with more reverence 
than liberty? If this conſideration ſhould re- 
ſtrain your father from diſinheriting ſome of the 
males, does it leave you the Nane, of diſinherit- 
ing all the female 

Can the poſſeſſor of a foullar eſtate make 

any will? Can he appoint, out of the inheri- 
tance, any portions to his daughters? There 
ſeems to be a very ſhadowy. difference between 
the power of leaving land, and of leaving money 
to be raiſed from land; between leaving an eſ- 
tate to females, and leaving the male heir, in 
effect, only their ſteward. | 
+ 6 Suppoſe. ove time 4 law that allowed 
only males to inherit, and during the continu- 
ance of this law many eſtates to have deſcended; 
paſſing by the females, to remoter heirs. Sup 
poſe afterwards the law repealed in correſpon- 
dence with a change of manners, and women 
made capable of inheritande; would not then 
the tenure of eſtates be changed? Could the 
women have no benefit from a law made in their 
favour? Muſt they be paſſed” by upon moral 
principles for ever, becauſe they were once ex- 


cluded by a egal prohibition? Or may that 
which 
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which paſſed only to males by one Ws pals like- 
wiſe to females by another 6 

* You mention your 3 to maintain 
the right of your brothers. I do not ſee how 
any of their rights are invaded. 

As your whole difficulty ariſes from the 40 
* your anceſtor, who diverted the ſucceſſion 
9. the females, you enquire, very properly, 
what were his motives, and what was his inten- 
tion; for you certainly are not bound by his act 
more than he intended to bind you, nor hold 
your land on harder or ſtricter terms than thoſe 
on which it was granted. 


Intentions muſt. be gathered from: as, 


When he left the eſtate to his nephew, by ex- 


eluding his daughters, was it, or was it not, in 


his power to have perpetuated the ſucceſſion to 
the males? If he could have done it, he ſeems 


to have ſhewn, by omitting it, that he did not 


deſire it to be done; and, upon your own prin- 


ciples, you will not eaſily prove your right to 


deſtroy that capacity of ſucceſſion which your 
anceſtors have left. 

f your anceſtor had not the power of mak- 
ing a perpetual ſettlement ; and if, therefore, 
we cannot judge diſtinctly of his intentions, yet 
his act can only be conſidered as an example; 
it makes not an obligation. And as you ob- 
ſerve, he ſet no example of rigorous adherence 
to the line of ſucceſſion. He that overlooked a 


brother, would not wonder that little > regard is 


ſhewn to remote relations. 12 

« As the rules of ſucceſſion are, in a beat 
part, purely legal, no man can be ſuppoſed to 
bequeath any thing, but upon legal terms; he 
can grant no REG which the wY: Wai and | 


a 


| 5 Which term I anlleds to all the * male, 
1 it 
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if he makes no ſpecial and definite limitation, 


he confers all the powers which the law allows. D 05 


„ Lour anceſtor, for ſome reaſon, diſinherited 

his daughters; but it no more follows that he 
intended his act as a rule for poſterity, than che 
diſinheriting of his brother.. 

64 If therefore, you aſk by what e your 
father admits daughters to inheritance, aſk your- 
ſelf, firſt, by! what gw you require them to be 
excluded Þ 2: 


* 6 Tt appears, upon reflection, chat your * 
excludes nobody; he only admits nearer females 
to inherit before males more remote; and the 
excluſion is purely conſequential. 


„ Theſe, dear Sir, are my thoughts, i imme- 


thodical and deliberative ; but, perhaps, you 
may find in them ſome glimmering of evidence. 
J cannot, however, but again recommend 
to you a conference with Lord Hailes, whom 
ou know to be both a Lawyer and a Chriſtian. 
“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, 
though the does not love me. I am, Sir, 


.< Your afteQtionate ſervant, 


764 Feb. 
— 17s Sau. Jounzox.” 


1 had Sallie his recommendation and con- 
ſulted Lord Hailes, who upon this ſubje& had a 
firm opinion contrary to mine. His Lordſhip 
obligingly took the trouble to write me à letter, 
in which he diſcuſſed with legal and hiſtorical 
learning, the points in which I ſaw much diffi- 
culty, maintaining that the ſucceſſion of heirs 
general was the ſucceſſion, by the law of Scot- 
land, from the throne to the cottage, as far as 
we can learn it by record; obſerving that the 
eltate of our family had not been limited. to 


heirs male, and that though an heir * had in 
8 noe 
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1776. one inſtance been choſen in preference to neater 
Ae females. that had been an arbitrary act, which 
7: had ſeemed. to be beſt in the embarraſſed ſtate of 
affairs at that time: and the fact was, that upon 
a fair computation of the value of land and 
money at the time, er! to the eſtate and the 
burthens upon it, there was nothing given to the 
heir male but the ſceleton of an eſtate, The 
plea of conſcience (ſaid his Lordſhip) which you 
put, is a moſt reſpectable one, eſpecially when 
: conſcience and ſelf are on different ſides. But 1 
think that conſcience: is not well informed, and 
_ ſelf and ſhe ought on this occaſion; to be of 
2a ide.” : 
This letter, which had confdetble influence 
| upon my mind, I ſent to Dr. Johnſon, b 
to hear from him agalg,; eee this beef 
a e 18 


"TY Jann Boawera, 27. 


bes Ditku Six, 


HAVING not any acquaintance with the 
laws or cuſtoms of Scotland, I endeavoured to 
conſider your queſtion upon general principles, 

and found nothing of much validity that I could 
oppoſe to this poſition. He who inherits a fief 
unlimited by his anceſtor, inherits the power of 
limiting it according to his own judgement or 
opinion.“ If this be true you wy Jon with 
your father. 
Further conſideration produced another | 
concluſion, © He who receives a fief unlimited 
by his anceſtors, gives his heirs ſome reaſon to 
complain if he does not tranſmit it unlimited to 
poſterity. For why: ſhould he make the ſtate 
of others worſe than his OWN, wemour a an 2 
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If this be true, though neither you nor> your 


father are about to do what is quite right, but 
as your father violates (I think) the legal ſuc- 


ceſſion leaſt, he n to be nearer the right. 
 than-yourſelt. 

It cannot but occur r that $ — have 
natural and equitable claims as well as men, and 
theſe claims are not to be capriciouſly or lightly 


ſuperſeded or infringed. 


(FT 
. 


When fiefs implied 


military ſervice, it is eaſily diſcerned why fe- 
males could not inherit them; but that reaſon 
is now at an end. As manners make laws 
manners likewiſe repeal them. 

* Theſe are the general conglufionsabichi I 
have attained.” None of them are very fovour- 
able to your ſcheme of entail, nor perhaps to 
any ſcheme. My obſervation, that only he who 
acquires an eſtate may bequeath'3 it capriciouſly*, 
if it contains any. conviction includes this poſi- 


tion likewiſe, that only he who acquires an 
eſtate may entail it capriciouſſy. 


But i think it 


may be ſafely preſumed, that he who inherits 
an eſtate inherits all the power legally concomi- 
And that He who gives or leaves un- 
limited an eſtate legally limitable, muſt be pre- 
ſumed to give that power of limitation which he 


tant.“ 


omitted to take away, and to commit future con- 
tingencies to future prudence. 


In theſe two 


poſitions I believe Lord Hailes will adviſe you to 


reſt; every other notion of poſſeſſion ſeems to 


me full of difficulties, and embarraſſed with 
ſcruples. | 
Elf theſe axioms be allowed, ou have af- 
rived now at full liberty without the help of par- 
ticular circumſtances, which, however, have in 


« 


** 


+ I had reminded him of his obſervation mentioned in 


Vol. I 


7 
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your caſe great weight. You very rightly ob- 
ſerve, that ze who paſſing by his brother gave 


the inheritance to his nephew, could limit no 


more than he gave, and by Lord Hailes's eſti- 


mate of fourteen years purchaſe, what he gave 
was no more than you may eaſily entail accord - 
ing to your own «Age if that ene how. 
finally prevail. 

F Led Hailes' 8 Kein that entails are en- 
croachments on the dominion of Providence, 
may be extended to all hereditary privileges and 
all permanent inſtitutions; I do not ſee why it 
may not be extended to any - proviſion. but for 
the preſent. hour, ſince all care about futurity 
proceeds upon a ſuppoſition, that we know at 
leaſt in ſome degree what will be future. Of 
the future we certainly know * 3 but we 
may form conjectures from the paſt; and the 
power of forming conjeQures, includes, in my 


opinion, the duty of acting in conformity to 
that probability which we diſcover. Providence 


gives the power of which nan ene the Wer | 
1 am dear Sir, 


80 Your 2 faithful ſervant. | 


wo) ran 9, 1716. | 25 | 400 
© SAM, | Jonnson. 


«1 hope I ſhall get ſome pO RG now with 
Mrs. Boſwell ; make my EINE, to her, 
and to the little people. ; 

Don't burn papers; they may be ſafe 
enough in your own box, — you will wiſh to ſee 
them hereafter. 


4 20 
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03. 46: Dram ra, Fe 43s 59 
4 TO the letters which I have written about 
your great queſtion I have nothing to add. It 
your conſcience is ſatisfied, you have now only 
your prudenee to. conſult. I long for a letter, 
that I may know how this troubleſome and vex- 
atious queſtion is at laſt decided. I hope that 
it will at laſt end well. Lord Hailes's letter was 
very friendly, and very ſeaſonable, but I think 
his averſion from entails has ſomething in it like 
ſuperſtition. Providence is not counteracted by 
any means which Providence puts into our 
power. The continuance and propagation of 
families makes a great part of the Jewiſh law, 
and is by no means prohibited in the Chriſtian 
_ inſtitution, though the neceſſity of it continues 
no longer. Hereditary tenures are eſtabliſhed 
in all civiliſed countries, and are accompanied 
in moſt with hereditary authority. Sir William 
Temple conſiders our conſtitution as defective, 
that there is not an unalienable eſtate in land 
connected with a peerage: and Lord Bacon men- 
tions as a proof that the Turks are Barbarians, 
their want of Stirpes, as he calls them, or he- 


5 The entail framed by my father with various judicious 
clauſes, was executed by him and me, ſettling the eſtate upon 
the heirs male of his grandfather, which I found had been 
already done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but ſo as to be 
_ defeated only by ſelling the lands. I was freed by Dr. 
Johnſon from ſcruples of conſcientious obligation, and could, 
therefore, gratify my father. But my opinion and partiality 
for male ſucceſſion, in its full extent, remained unſhaken. 
Vet let me not he thought harſh or unkind to daughters; for 

my notion is, that they ſhould be treated with great affection 
and tenderneſs, and always participate of the proſperity of 
mo Rimly, 1595707031 979 C1369 100 ag00 
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reditary rank. Do not let your mind, when it 
is freed from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of a rigorous 
entail, be entangled with contrary objeCtions, 
and think all entails unlawful, till you have co- 

ent arguments, which I believe you will never 

nd; I ani afraid of ſerup les. 

41 have now ſer ; 51 Ong: Hailes's 's papers, 

art I found hidd a drawer in which I had 
Fs them for 7 bg And had forgotten them. 
Part of theſe are written twice, I have returned 
both the copies Fart Thad read before. 5 
; 325 2 Be fo 6 


13 
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ONTO? hs Your: moſt humble ſervant, 
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5 ol kana, Feb. 20, e 


„ TISE wes MA —— 0 Sh * MELT 

T4 125 6e <YOU hah dated wy! 1 F re- 

lieved me from i imaginary ſhackles of conſcien- 
tious obligation. Were it meceſſary, I could 

TSI y immediately 
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immediately join in an entail upon the feries of 1776. 


heirs approved by my father; uri itis veep not 23 | 
to act toe * Rois 13 Atat. 67. a 


ws LW Ny. hne, to Mr, Bowl. lee 10 


1 am glad that what I could think, or lay 
has at all contributed to quiet your thoughts. 
Your reſolution not to act, till your opinion is 
confirmed by more deliberation, is very juſt. 
If you have been ſcrupulous, do not now be 
raſh. 1 . that as pO think more, and take 


t 
tri When. 1 8 wrote "lat, OY "Te!" | think” ten 
| packets, Did you receive them all? 
Lou muſt tell Mrs. Boſwell that J lulpected 
her to haye written without your knowledge * ; 
and therefore did not return any anſwer, leſt a 
F Aae correſpondence ſhould haye been per- 
19 m Iwill write to her ſoon. 
| N am, dear Sir, 


LIE 


+ 1 2112 2 "we Moſt opera yours, - 4 


5 ra 24 1776, Solis L 


* g - 6 
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Ang e to Lord Halles what 
iDrs: Johnſon wrote concerning the queſtion. 
which perplexed me ſo much, his Lordſhip 
wrote to me, Your ſcruples have produced 
4 more frul thay - 1 ref peczed fm chem; an 


* 7” 9 
— 14 15 


2 "ol 2 to FI on 10 sing ae of of the: bach 
ſettlement, which I bad read. 


* 


excellent 
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1776. excellent diflertation on general, P! INC 
be ork morals and law.“ yo; 
| I wrote to Dr. lehnten on the oth of Fe. 
bruary, complaining of melancholy, and ex- 
preſſing a ſtrong deſire to be with him; inform- 
ing him that the ten packets came all ſafe; that 
Lord Hailes was much obliged to him, and ſaid 
he had almoſt ned e his ſcruples 
| kms entails. l 


114 


7 0 Janne bann, 7. 


get Dean sia, 16. HOY 


. 1 Havn not had your Acites half FA Pour; 
"As s you lay ſo much weight upon my Fine I 
ſhould think it not juſt to delay my anſwer.” 
A am very ſorry that your melancholy ſhould 
return, and ſhould be ſorry likewiſe if it could 
have no relief but from my company. My 
counſel Jou may have when you are pleaſed to 
require it; but of my company you cannot in 
the next month have much, for Mr. Thrale will 
take me to Italy, he ſays, on the firſt of April. 
„Let me warn you” very earneſtly againſt 
ſcruples. I am glad that you are reconciled to 
your ſettlement, and think it a great honour to 
have ſhaken Lord Hailes's opinion of entails. 
Do not, however, hope wholly to reaſon away 
our troubles ; do not feed them with attention, 
and they will die imperceptibly away. Fix your 
thoughts upon your buſineſs, fill your intervals 
with company, and ſunſhine will again break in 
upon your mind. If you will come to me, you 
muſt come very quickly, -and even then I know 
not but we may ſcour the country together, for 
I have a mind to ſee Oriee nl aden be- 
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fore I ſet out on this long journey. To this I 


can only add, that I am, dear Sir, Aut. 67 


* Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


&« March 5, 7285 
1 Jounson.” 


To the ſame. 


«© Dear SIR, 


« VERY early in April we leave England, 
and in the beginning of the next week I ſhall 
leave London for a ſhort time; of this I think 
it neceſſary to inform * that you may not be 
_ diſappointed in any of your enterpriſes. I had 
not fully reſolved to go into the country before 
this day. 

* Pleaſe to make my compliments to Lord 
Hailes and mention very particularly to Mrs. 
Boſwell my hope that ſhe is reconciled to, Sir, 


« Your faithful ſervant, 


40 March 12, 1e. Fl 8 7 : 2 
AM. JOHNSON. 


Above thirty years ago, the 15 of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon preſented the Univerſity 
of Oxford with the continuation of his Hiſtory, 
and ſuch other of his Lordſhip's manuſcripts as 
had not been publiſhed, on condition that the 


profits ariſing from their publication ſhould be 


applied to the eſtabliſhment of a Manege in the 
Univerſity. The gift was accepted in full con- 
vocation. A perſon being now recommended 
to Dr. Johnſon, as fit to ſuperintend this pro- 
poſed riding-ſchool, he exerted himſelf with 
that zeal for which he was remarkable upon 
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every fimilar occaſion. But, on enquiry into 
the matter, he found that the ſcheme was not 
likely to be ſoon carried into execution; the 
profits ariſing from the (larendon preſs being, 
from ſome miſmanagement, very ſcanty. This 
having been explained to him by a reſpectable 
dignitary of the church, who had good means 
of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the ſub- 
ject, which at once exhibits his extraordinary 
preciſion and acuteneſs, and his warm 1 attach- 


: * 
4 E > | m— 


To the Reverond Dr. WETHERELL, Me of 
Uni my ity-C allege, Oxford. 


25 . Sis, | 
te Few things are more "unpleaſant than the 


tranſaction of buſineſs with men who are above 


knowing or caring what they have to do ; ſuch 
as the truitees for Lord Cornbury's inſtitution 


will, perhaps, appear, when you have read 
Dr. „ letter. 


The laſt part of the Doctor's letter is of 


great importance. The complaint” which he 
makes I have heard long ago, and did not know 
but it was redreſſed. It is unhappy that a prac- 
tice ſo erroneous has not yet been altered; for 
altered it muſt be, or our preſs will be uſeleſs 
with all its privileges. The bookſellers, who, 
like all other men, have ſtrong prejudices in 
their own favour, are enough inclined to think 
the practice of printing and ſelling books by any 
but themſelves, an encroachment on the rights 


21 ſuppoſe the PPT EM was, that ther . of the 
Oxford preſs did not allow the London bookſellers a ſuffici- 


of 


ent profit upon vending their publications, 
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of heir fraternity, and have need of ſtronger 1776. 
inducements to circulate academical publications 
than thoſe of one another; for, of that mutual 

co- operation by which the general trade is car- 
ried on, the Univerſity can bear no part. Of 
thoſe whom he neither loves nor fears, and from 
whom he expects no reciprocation of good 
offices, why ſhould any man promote the in- 
tereſt but for profit? I ſuppoſe, with all our 
ſcholaſtick ignorance of mankind, we are ſtill 
too knowing to expect that the bookſellers will 
erect themſelves into patrons, and buy and ſell 
under the influence of a diſintereſted zeal for 
the promotion of learning. 

Io the bookſellers, if we (Wart 70 for either 
honour or profit from our preſs, not only their 
common profit, but ſomething more muſt be al- 
lowed ; and if books, printed at Oxford, are ex- 
pected to be rated at a high price, that price muſt 
be levied on the publick, and paid by the ulti- 
mate purchaſer, not by the intermediate agents. 
What price ſhall be ſet, upon the book, is, to 
the bookſellers, wholly indifferent, provided 
that they gain a Proper ttt profit by nego- 
ciating the ſale. 

Why books printed at C Oxford ſhould be 
particularly dear, I am, however, unable to 
find. We pay no rent; we inherit many of our 
inſtruments and materials; ; lodging and victuals 
are cheaper than at London; and, therefore, 
workmanſhip ought, at leaſt, not to be dearer. 
Our expences are naturally leſs than thoſe of 
bookſellers ;, and, in moſt caſes, communities 
are content with leſs profit than individuals. 

elt is, perhaps, fa conſidered through how 
many hands a book often pales, before it comes 
into thoſe of the reader ; 3 or what part of the 
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profit each hand muſt retain, as a motive for 
tranſmitting it to the next. 
We will call our primary agent in London, 
Mr. Cadell, who receives our books from us, 
gives chem room in his warehouſe, and iſſues 
em on demand; by him they are ſold to Mr. 
Dilly, a wholeſale bockſeller, who ſends them 
into the country; and the laſt ſeller is the coun- 
try bookſeller. Here are three profits to be paid 
between the printer and the reader, or in the 
ſtyle of commerce, between the manufacturer 


and the conſumer; and if * of theſe profits is 
too penuriouſiy diſtributed, 


e proceſs of com- 
merce is interrupted. 35 
We are now come to the practical queſtion, 
what is to be done? You will tell me, with 
reaſon, that I have ſaid nothing, till I declare 
how much, according to my opinion, of the 


ultimate price ought to be diſtributed 2522 
the whole ſucceſſion of ſale. 


& The deduction, I am afraid, will appear 


very great: but let it be conſidered before it is 


refuſed. We muſt allow, for profit, between 


thirty and thirty-five per cent. between ſix and 


ſeven ſhillings in the pound ; that is, for every 
book which coſts the laſt buyer twenty ſhillings, 
we muſt charge Mr. Cadell with ſomething leſs 
than fourteen. We muſt ſet the copies at four- 


teen ſhillings each, and ſuperadd what is called 
the quarterly-book, or for every hundred books 


ſo charged we muſt deliver an hundred and 
four. 4 


The profits will then ſtand link: 


„ Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives 
no credit, will be paid for warehouſe room and 
attendance by a ſhilling profit on each book, and 
his chance of the TFT book. 

| Mr. 


* 
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0 Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen 776. 
ſhillings, and who will expect the quarterly. Tue 
book. if he takes five-and twenty, will ſell it to 7 
his country cuſtomer at ſixteen and fix-pence, 
by which, at the hazard of loſs, and the cer- 
tainty of long credit, he gains the regular profit 
of ten per cent. which is expected in the whole- 

fale trade. 

“ The country bookſeller, buying at ſixteen 
and ſix-pence, and commonly truſting a conſi- 
derable time, gains but three and fix-pence, and, 
if he truſts a year, not much more than two 
and ſix-pence; otherwiſe than as he may, per- 
haps, take as long credit as he gives. 

6 With leſs profit than this, and more you 
ſee he cannot have, the country bookſeller can- 
not live; for his, receipts. are ſmall, and his 
debts ſometimes bad. 

% his, dear Sir, 1 have been incited b 

Dr. letter to give you a detail of the 

circulation of books, which, perhaps, every 

man has not had opportunity of knowing; and 

which thoſe who know it, do vows perhaps, al- 
ways diſtinctly conſider, 
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I am, &c. 


e March 12, 1776. e 
| SAM. JOHNSON *,?? 


3 Lan happy in giving this full and clear W to the 
publick, to vindicate, by the authority of the greateſt author 
of his age, that reſpectable body of men, the Bookſellers of 
London, from vulgar. reflections, as if their profits were ex- 


orbitant, when, in truth, Dr. Johnſon bas here allowed them 
more than they uſually demand. 


Having 


8 
| 1776. 
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Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 
15th of March, 1 haſtened next morning to 
wait on Dr. Johnſon, at his houſe; but found 
he was removed from Johnſon's-court, No. 7, 
to Bolt-court, No. 8, ſtill keeping to his favou- 


_ nite Fleet-ſtreet. My reflection at the time upon 


this change as marked in my Journal, 1s, as 
follows, I felt a fooliſh regret that he had left 


a court which bore his name; but it was not 


fooliſh to be affected with ſome tenderneſs of re- 


gard for a place in which I had ſeen him a great 


deal, from whence 1 had often iſſued a better 


and a happier man than when I went in, and 


'which had often appeared to my 1magination 


while I trod its pavement, 1n the ſolemn dark- 


neſs of the night, to be ſacred to wiſdom and 


4 "9 


piety.” Being informed that he was at Mr. 


-Fhrale's, in the Borough, I haſtened thither, 


and found Mrs. Thrale and him at breakfaſt. I 
was kindly welcomed. In a moment he was in 


a full glow of converſation, and 1 felt myſelf 


elevated as if brought into another ſtate of be- 
ing. Mrs. Thrale and I looked to each other 


while he talked, and our looks expreſſed our 


congenial admiration and affection for him. I 
ſhall ever recollect this ſcene with great pleaſure. 


I exclaimed to her, I am now, intellectually, 


: Hermippus redivivus, 1 am quite reſtored by 


him, by transfuſion of mind.” © There are 
many (ſhe replied,) who admire and reſpect Mr. 
Johnſon, but you and I love him.“ 

He ſeemed very happy in the near oroibeRt of 


going to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. But 
(ſaid he,) before leaving England I am to take a 


jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, my native city 
Lichfield, and my old friend, Dr. Taylor's, at 


Aſhvourne, in Derbyſhire. 1 mall go in a few 
days, and you. Boſwell, ſhall go with me.“ I 


Was 


— 
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was ready to accompany him; being willing 


even leave to London to have the pleaſure of 2 
his converſation. 
I mentioned with. much regret the extrava- 
gance of the repreſentative of a great family in 
Scotland, by which there was danger of its be- 
ing ruined; ; and as Johnſon reſpected it for. its 
antiquity, he joined with me in thinking it 
would be happy if this perſon ſhould die. Mrs. 
Thrale ſeemed ſhocked at this, as feudal bar- 
barity ; and ſaid, I do not underſtand this pre- 
ference of the eſtate to its owner ; of the land 
to the man who walks upon that land.” Jon 
SON. © Nay, Madam, it is not a preference of 
the land to its owner; it is the preference of a 
family to an individual Here is an eſtabliſh. 
ment in a country, which is of 1 importance for 
ages not only to the chief but to his people; an 
eſtabliſhment which extends upwards and down- 
wards ; that this ſhould be deſtroyed by one idle 
fellow is a ſad thing.” 


He ſaid © Entails are good, becauſe it is wad | 


to preſerve in a country, ſeries of men, to 
whom the people are accuſtomed to look up as 
to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quan- 
tity of land in commerce, to excite induſtry and 
keep money in the country; for if no land were 
to be bought in a country, there would be no 
encouragement to acquire wealth, becauſe a fa- 
mily could not be founded there; or if it were 
acquired, it muſt be carried away to another 
country where land may be bought. And al- 
though the land in every country will remain 
the ſame, and be as fertile where there is no 
money, as where there is, yet all that portion 
of the happineſs of civil life, which is produced 
by money. circulating in a country, would be 
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loſt,” BosweLL. Then, Sir, would it be for 


the advantage of a country that all its lands 1 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
fold at once?” Jonwson. © 80 far, Sir, as 
money produces good it would be an advantage; 


for, then that country would have as much mo- 


ney circulating in it as it is worth, But to be 
ſure this would be counterbalanced by diſad- 
vantages attending a total change of proprie- 


tors.“ 


I exprefled my opinion that the power of en- 


tailing ſhould be limited thus: * That there 


ſhould be one third, or perhaps one half of the 
land of a country kept free for commerce; that 
the proportion allowed to be entailed, ſhould be 


parcelled out fo as that no family could entail 


above a certain quantity. Let a family accord- 
ing to the abilities of its repreſentatives, be 
richer or poorer in different generations, or 
always rich if its repreſentatives be al- 
ways wiſe : but let its abſolute permanency be 


moderate. In this way we ſhould be certain of 


there being always a number of eſtabliſhed 
roots; and as in the courſe of nature, there is 
in every age an extinction of ſome families, 
there would be continual openings for men am- 
bitious of perpetuity, to plant a ſtock in the 
entail ground. JoHNSsoN. Why, Sir, man- 
kind will be better able to regulate the ſyſtem of 
entails, when the evil of too much land being 
locked up by them is felt, than we can do at 
preſent when it is not felt! 


9 The privilege of perpetuating in a family an eſtate and 
arms indejeaſibly from generation to generation, is enjoyed by _ 
none of his Majeſty's ſubjects except in Scotland, where the 
legal fiction of a fire and recovery is unknown. It is a pri- 
vilege ſo proud, that I ſhould think it would be proper to have 
the exerciſe of it dependent on the royal prerogative. It 
ſeems abſurd to permit the power of perpetuating their re- 
preſentation, to men, who having had no” eminent merit, 
have truly no name, The King, as the impartial father of 
his people, would never refuſe to grant the privilege to thoſe 
V ͤ ͤ a) dap lord 
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1 mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on 
© The Wealth of Nations,“ which was juſt 
publiſhed, and that Sir John Pringle had ob- 
ſerved to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never 
been in trade, could not be expected to write 
well on that ſubject any more than a lawyer up- 
on phyfick. Johxsox. © He is miſtaken, Sir; 
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a man who has never been engaged in trade 
himſelf may undoubtedly write well upon trade, 


and there is nothing which requires more to be 
illuſtrated by philoſophy than trade does. - As 


to mere wealth, that is to ſay, money, it is 
clear that one nation or one individual cannot 


Increaſe its ſtore but by making another poorer: 
but trade procures what is more valuable, the 
reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of dif- 
ferent countries. A merchant ſeldom thinks 
but of his own particular trade. To write a 


good book upon it, a man muſt have extenſive 
views. It is not neceffary to have practiſed, to 


write well upon a fubject.“ I mentioned law 
as a fubject on which no man could write well 
Vithout practice. Joanson. © Why, Sir, in 
England, where ſo much money is to be got by 
the practice of the law, moſt of our writers up- 
on it have been in practice; though Blackſtone 
had not been much in practice when he publiſhed 
| his © Commentaries.” But upon the Continent, 
the great writers on law have not all been in prac- 
tice; Grotius, indeed, was; but Puffendorf was 
not, Burlamaqui was not.“ 

When we had talked of the great conſequence 
which a man acquired by being employed in his 


profeſſion, I ſuggeſted a doubt of the juſtice of 


the general opinion, that it is improper in a 
lawyer to ſolicit employment; for why, I urged, 
ſhould it not be equally allowable to ſolicit that 
as the | means has een as it is to ſolicit 
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1776. votes to be elected a member of parliament ? 


tat. 67. 


Mr. Strahan had told me, that a countryman of 
his and mine, who had riſen to eminence in the 
law, had, when firſt making his way, ſolicited 


him to get him employed in city cauſes. Johx- 


SON. Sir, it is wrong to ſtir up law. ſuits; but 
when once it is certain that a law-ſuit is to goon, 
there is nothing wiong ina lawyer's endeavouring 
that he ſhall have the benefit, rather than ano- 


ther.” BoswzLL. © You would not ſolicit em- 


loyment, Sir, if you were a lawyer.“ Jokx- 
soN. No, Sir; but not becauſe I ſhould think 
it wrong, but becauſe I ſhould diſdain it.“ 


This was a good diſtinction, which will be felt 


by men of juſt pride. He proceeded: © How- 


- 
9 


ever, I would not have a lawyer to be wanting 


to himſelf in uſing fair means. I would have 
him to inject a little hint now and then, to pre- 
vent his being overlooked.” 1 
Lord Mounſtuart's bill for a Scotch militia, in 
ſupporting which his Lordſhip had made an able 
ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, was now a 
pretty general topick of converſation.—Joan- 


! 


 80N. © As Scotland contributes ſo little land- 


tax towards the general ſupport of the nation, 
it ought not to have a militia paid out of the 
general fund, unleſs it ſhould be thought for 
the general intereſt, that Scotland ſhould be 
protected from an invaſion, which no man can 
think will happen; for what enemy would in- 
vade Scotland, where there is nothing to be got? 


No, Sir; now that the Scotch have not the pay 


of Englith ſoldiers ſpent among them, as ſo 


many troops are ſent abroad, they are trying to 


- 


et money another way by having a militia paid. 
f they are afraid, and ſeriouſly deſire to have 
an armed force to defend them, they ſhould pay 


for it. Your Icheme is to retain a part of your 


little 
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little land-tax, by making us pay and clothe 1776. 
your militia.” BoswzI. I. You ſhould not Foe 
talk of we and you, Sir; there is now an Union. . 
JoansoN. © There muſt be a diſtinction of in- 
tereſt, while the proportions of land tax are ſo 
unequal. If Yorkſhire ſhould ſay, Inſtead of 
paying our land-tax, we will keep a greater 
number of militia,” it would be unreaſonable.*? * 
In this argument my friend was certainly in the 
wrong. The land-tax is as unequally propor- 
tioned between different parts of England, as 
between England and Scotland ; nay, it is con- 
fiderably unequal in Scotland itſelf. But the . 
land tax is but a ſmall part of the numerous 
branches of public revenue, all of which Scot- 
land pays preciſely as England does. A French 
invaſion made in Scotland would ſoon penetrate 
into England. 

He thus diſcourſed upon ſuppoſed obligations 
in ſettling eſtates:— Where a man gets the 
unlimited property of an eſtate, there is no 
obligation upon him in ue to leave it to one 
Perſon rather than to another. There is a mo- 
tive of preterence from kindneſs, and this kind- 
neſs is generally entertained for the ncareſt rela- 
tion. If I owea particular man a ſum of money, 
Iam (obliged to let that man have the next mo- 
ney I get, and cannot in juſtice let another have 
it: but if I owe money to no man, | may diſ- 
. Poſe of what I get as I pleaſe. There is not a 
debitum fuſtitiæ to a man's next heir; there is 
only a debitum caritatis. It is plain, then, that 
1 have morrally a choice, according to my lik- 
ing. If I have a brother in want, he has a claim 
from affection to my aſſiſtance: but if 1 have 
alſo a brother in want, whom I like better, he 
has a preferable claim. The right of an heir 
at law is only this, that he 1 is to have the tuc- 
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ceſſion to an eſtate, in caſe no other perſon is 
appointed to it by the owner. His right is me- 
rely preferable to that of the King.” 

We got into a boat to croſs over to Black- | 
friars; and as we moved along the Thames, I 


talked to him of a little volume, which; alto- 


gether unknown to' him, was advertiſed to be 
publiſhed in a few days, under the title of 
Jobnſoniana, or Bon Mots of Dr. Johnſon.”* | 
Jornson. Sir, it is a mighty impudent thing.“ 


 BoswerLt. © Pray, Sir, could you have no re- 


dreſs if you were to proſecute a publiſher for 
bringing out, under your name, what you ne- 
ver ſaid, and aſcribing to you dull ſtupid non- 
ſenſe, or making you ſwear profanely, as many 
ignorant relaters of your bon mots do?” JoHN- 
so. © No, Sir; there will always be ſome truth 
mixed with the alte d, and how can it be 
aſcertained how much is true and how much is 
falſe? Beſides, Sir, what damages would a jury 
give me for having been repreſented as ſwear- 


ing?” Boswei.r. © think, Sir, you ſhould at 


leaſt diſavow ſuch a publication, becauſe the 


World and poſterity might with much plauſible 


an individual or of human nature in general: 


foundation ſay, Here is a volume which was 
publicly advertifed and came out in Dr. John- 
ſon's on time, and, by his filence, was ad- 
mitted by him to be genuine.” JoHN SON. I 
ſhall give myfelt no trouble about the matter.“ 
He was, perhaps, above ſuffering from ſuch 
ſpurious publications; but I could not hel] 
thinking, that many men would be much in- 
jured in their reputation, by having abſurd and 


vicious ſayings imputed to them; and that re- 


dreſs ought in ſuch caſes to be given. 


He ſaĩid, The value of every ſtory depends 
on its being true. A ſtory is a picture either of 


if 
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if it be falſe, it is a picture of nothing. For in- 1776. 
ſtance: ſuppoſe a man ſhould tell that Johnſon, 3 
before ſetting out for Italy, as he had to croſs 8 
the Alps, ſat down to make himſelf wings. This | 
many people would believe; but it would be a 

picture of nothing. (naming a worthy 
Friend of ours,) uſed to think a ſtory, a ſtory, 
till I ſhewed him that truth was eſſential to it.“ 
Lobſerved, that Foote entertained us with ſtories 
which were not true; but that, indeed, it was 

| properly not as narratives that Foote's ſtories 
Pleated us, but as collections of ludicrous ima- 

| JoHnsoN. «© Foote 1 ls quite impartial, tor 
Be tells lies of every body. 

The importance of ſtrict and ſcrupulous. vera- 
city cannot be 'too often inculcated. Johnſon 
was known to be ſo rigidly attentive to it, that 
even in his. common converſation the Alighteſt 
circumſtance was mentioned with exact preci- 
ſion. The knowledge of his having ſuch a prin- 
ciple and habit made his friends have a perfect 
reliance on the truth of every thing that he told, 
however it might have been doubted if told by 
many others. As an inſtanceof this, I may mention 
an odd incident which he related as having hap- 
pened to him one night in Fleet- ſtreet. A 

gentlewoman (ſaid he) begged I would give her 
my arm to aſſiſt her in croſling the ſtreet, which 
I accordingly did; upon which ſhe offered me a 
ſhilling, ſuppoſing me to be the watchman, I 
perceived that ſhe was ſomewhat in liquor.” This, 
if told by. moſt people, would have been thought 
an invention: when told by Johnſon, it was be- 
lieved by his friends as much as if they had leen 
what paſſed. _ 


We landed at the Temple. ſtairs, where we 
Pt 
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found him in the evening in Mrs. Williams's 
room. We talked of religious orders. He 
It is as unreaſonable for a man to go 
into a Carthuſian convent, for fear of being 
immoral, as for a man to cut off his hands for 
fear he ſhould ſteal. There is, indeed, great 
reſolution in the immediate act of diſmembering 
himſelf; but when that is once done, he has no 
longer any merit: for though it is out of his 
power to ſteal, yet he may all his life be a thief 
in his heart. So when a man has once become 


2 Carthuſian, he is obliged to continue ſo, whe- 


tkeſpect. 


ther he chooſes it or not. Their ſilence, too, 
is abſurd. We read in the goſpel of the apoſtles 
being ſent to preach, but not to hold their 
tongues. All ſeverity that dees not tend to in- 
creaſe good, or prevent evil, is idle. I ſaid to 
the Lady Abbels of a convent, © Madam, you are 


here, not for the love of virtue, but the fear of 


vice.“ She ſaid, © She ſhould remember this as 
long as ſhe lived.” 1 thought it hard to give 
her this view of her ſituation, when ſhe could 


not help it; and, indeed, I wondered at the 


whole of what he now faid ; becauſe, both in 
his © Rambler” and © Idler,” he treats reli- 
gious auſterities with much ſolemnity of 


Finding him ſtill perſevering in his abſtinence 


from wine, I ventured to ſpeak to him of it. — 
 Jorns0N. © Sir, I have no objection to a man's 


drinking wine, if he can do it in moderation. 


| found myſelf apt to go to excels in it, and 
therefore, after having been for ſome time with- 
out it, on account of illneſs, I thought it better 
not to return to it. Every man is to judge for 


- himſelf, according to the effects which he expe- 


riences. One of the fathers tells us, he found 
5 1 | _ faſting 


excels in wine. 
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faſting made him ſo peeviſh that he did not 1776. 
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Though he oder enlarged upon the evil of *. 


intoxication, he was by no means harſh and un- 
forgiving to thoſe who indulged in occafional 
One of his friends, I well re- 
member, came to ſup at a tavern with him and 


ſome other gentlemen, and too plainly diſco- 


vered that he had drunk too much at dinner. 
When one who loved miſchief, thinking to pro- 


| duce a ſevere cenſure, aſked Johnſon, ſome 


+ 


days afterwards, © Well, Sir, what did your 


friend ſay to you, as an apology. for being in 


ſuch a ſituation ?** Johnſon anſwered, Sir, he 
ſaid all that A man 22 lay: he bid he was 
ſorry for it.” 
I heard him once give a very judicious wit: 
tical advice upon this ſubject: A man, (ſaid 
he,) who has been drinking wine at all freely, 
ſhould never go into a new company. With 
thoſe who have partaken of wine with him, he 
may be pretty well in uniſon; but he will pro- 
bably be offenſive, or appear ridiculous, to other 
people. 

He allowed very great influence to edugdtion. 
I do not deny, Sir, but there is ſome Figinal 


difference in minds; but it is nothing in com- 


pariſon of what is formed by education. We 


may inſtance the ſcience of numbers, which all | 
minds are equally capable of attaining ; yet we 


find a prodigious difference in the powers of 
different men, in that reſpect, after they are 


grown up,. becauſe their minds have been more 


or leſs exerciſed in it; and I think the ſame 
cauſe will explain the difference of excellence 


in other things, gradations admitting always 


1 ſome difference i in the firſt principles.“ 
This 


* 
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This is à difficult ſubject; hut it is beſt to 
hope that diligence may do a great deal. We 
are ſure of what it can do, in increaſing pur 
mechanical force and dexterity. | 

J again viſited him on Monday. He — 
occaſion to enlarge, as he often did, upon the 
wretchedneſs of a ſea- life. $6." ſhip i 18 worſe 
than a gaol. There is, in a gaol, better air, 


better company, better conveniency of every 


kind; and a ſhip has the additiona diſadyan- 
tage of being in danger. When men come to 
like a ſea- life, they are not fit to live on land.“ 

—*< Then (faid I,) it would be cruel in a father 
ee his ſon to the ſea;”” Jouxsox. «Tt 
would be cruel in a father who thinks as I do, 


Men go to ſea, before they know the unhappi 


Pi- ; 
neſs of that way of life; and when they have 
come to- know: it, they cannot eſcape from it, 


becauſe it is then too late to chooſe another 


profeſſion; as indeed is generally the caſe with 


men, when they have once ee in any par- 


ticular: way of life. 
On Tueſday, March 19, which was fixed for 


our propoſed jaunt, we met in the morning at 


the Somerſet coflee-houſe in the Strand, where 
we were taken up by the Oxford coach. He 

was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect; 

and a gentleman of Merton College, whom we 
did not know, had the fourth feat. We ſoon 
got into converſation; for it was very remark- 
able of Johnſon, that the preſence of a ſtranger 


Mas no reſtraint upon his talk. I obſerved that 
| Garrick, who was about to quit the ſtage, 
would ſoon have an eaſier life. JoHNS0—ON. © I 


doubt that, Sir.“ Bosw ELI. Why, Sir, he 
will be Atlas with the burthen off his back.“ 
Joxnson. * But I know not, Sir, if he will be 


| ſo — * his load. However, he ſhould 


never 
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never play any more, but be entirely the gentle- 
man, and not-partly. the player: he ſhould no 
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longer ſubject himſelf to be hiſſed by a mob, or LOGOS 


to be inſolently treated by performers, whom he 

uſed to rule with a high hand, and who would 

gladly retaliate.“ BoswELL. I think he ſhould 

play once a year for the benefit of decayed 
actors, as it has been ſaid he means to do.“ 

JoHN SON. Alas, Sir! he will ſoon be a mc 

cayed actor himſelf.” 

Johnſon. expreſſed his l os orna- 
| mental architecture, ſuch as magnificent columns 
ſupporting a portico, or expenſive pilaſters ſup- 
porting. merely their own capitals, becauſe it 
conſumes labour diſproportionatè to its utility.“ 
For the ſame reaſon he: ſatyriſed ſtatuary. 
„Painting (aid he,) conſumes labour not diſ. 
proportionate: to its effect; but a fellow will 
hack half a year at a block of marble to make 
ſomething in ſtone that hardly reſembles a man. 
The value of ſtatuary is owing to its difficulty. 
Vou would not value the fineſt head cut upon a 
carrot.” Here he ſeemed to me to be ſtrangely 
deficient in taſte; for ſurely ſtatuary is a noble 
art of imitation, and preſerves a wonderful ex- 
preſſion of varieties of the human frame; and 


although it muſt be allowed that the circum- 


ſtances of difficulty enhances the value of a mar- 
ble head, we ſhould conſider, that if it requires 
a long time in the performance, it has a n 
tionate value in durability. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. 
Johnſon” kept him in ſubjection, but with a 
kindly authority. The ſpirit of the artiſt, how- 
ever, roſe againſt what he thought a Gothici 
attack, and be made a briſk defence. What, 
ws will you allow no value to beauty i in archi- 

ecture or in ſtatuary? Why ſhould we allow it 

. X then 
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1776. then in writing? Why do you take the trouble 
n give us ſo many fine alluſions, and bright 


| verge and elegant phraſes? You might con- 


all your inſtruction without theſe orna- 
"ag '? Johnſon ſmiled with complacency ; 
but ſaid. Why, Sir, all theſe ornaments are 


_ uſeful, becauſe they obtain an eaſier reception 
IO. truth ; but a building is not at all more 


convenient for being decorated with ſuperfluous 
carved work.” 

Gwyn at laſt was lucky enough to make one 
reply to Dr. Johnſon, which he allowed to be 
excellent. Johnſon cenſured him for taking 
down a conch: which might have ſtood many 


years, and building a new one at a different 


place, for no other reaſon but that there might 


be a direct road to a newbridge ; and his expreſ- 
ſion was, You are taking a church out of the 


way, that the people may go in a ſtraight line to 


the bridge.” —** No, Sir (ſaid Gwyn) I am 


putting the church in the way, that the people 


may not go out of the way.” JoHnsoN. (with a 


hearty loud laugh of approbation,) * Speak no 
more. Reſt your colloquial fame upon this.“ 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnſon 
and 3 went directly to Univerſity College, but 
were diſappointed on finding that one of the fel- 
lows, his friend Mr. Scott, who accompanied 
him from Neweaſtle to Edinburgh, was gone 
to the country. We put up at the Angel inn, 


and paſſed the evening by ourſelves in eaſy and 


familiar converſation. Talking of conſtitutional 
melancholy, be obſerved, A man ſo afflicted, 
Sir, muſt divert diſtreſſing thoughts, and not 


combat with them.” BosweLL.' © May not he 
think them down, Sir?” Jofnson. “ No, Sir. 


To attempt to think them down is madneſs. He 


ſhould have a lamp N r in his 
mo” 
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bed- chamber during the night, and if wakefully 
diſturbed, take a book, and read, and compoſe 
himſelf to reſt. To have the management of 
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the mind is a great art, and it may be attained 


in a conſiderable degree by experience and ha- 
bitual exerciſe.” BoswEL L. Should not he 
provide amuſements for himſelf?” Would it 
not, for inſtance, be right for him to take a 
courſe of chymiſtry?*” JoHNSoN. Let him take 


a courſe of chymiltry, or a courſe of 5 5 e- danc- 


ing, or a courſe of any thing to which he is in- 
clined at the time. Let him contrive to have 
as many retreats for his mind as he can, as many 


things to which it can fly from itſelf. Burton's 


Anatomy of Melancholy' is a valuable work. 
It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But 
there is great ſpirit and great power in what 
Burton ſays, when he writes from his own 
mind. ” 

Next morning we viſited Dr. Wetherell, 
Maſter of Univerſity College, with whom Dr. 
Johnſon conferred on the moſt advantageous 
mode of diſpoſing of the books printed at the 
Clarendon preſs, on which ſubject his letter has 
been inſerted in a former page. I often had oc- 


caſion to remark, Johnſon loved buſineſs, loved 


to have his wiſdom actually operate on real lite. 
Dr. Wetherell and | talked of him without re- 
ſerve in his own preſence. WETHERELL. I 
would have given him a hundred guineas if he 
would have written a preface to his Political 
Tracts,” by way of a Diſcourſe on the Britith 
Conſtitution.“ Bos wl. I. « Dr. Johnſon, 
though in his writings, and upon all occaſions a 
great friend to the conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate, has never written expreſsly in ſupport 
of either. There 1s really a claim Yon him for 
both. I am ſure he could give a volume of no 
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bout bulk upon each, which would compriſe 
all the ſubſtance, and with his ſpirit wor Id effec- 
tually maintain them. He ſhould ere& a fort 
on the confines of each.“ I could perceive that 
he was diſpleaſed by this dialogue. He burſt 
out, © Why ſhould J be always writing?” 1 


f hoped he was conſcious that the debt was juſt, 


and meant to diſcharge it, though he diſliked 


being dunned. 


We then went to Pembeoke. College, and 


Id on his old friend Dr. Adams, the maſter 
of it, whom I found to be a molt polite, pleal- 


ing, communicative man. Before his advance- 
ment to the headſhip of his College, I had in- 
tended to go and viſit him at Shrewſbury, where 
he was rector of St. Chad's, in order to get 
from him what particulars he could recollect of 
Johnſon's academical life. He now obligingly - 
gave me part of that authentick information, 

which, with what L afterwards owed to his kind- 
neſs, will be found. incorporated in its proper 


| place 1 in this work. 


Dr. Adams had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an 
able anſwer to David Hume's © Eſſay on Mi- 
racles.”* He told me he had once dined in com- 
pany with Hume in London; that Hume ſhook 

ands with him, and ſaid, You. have treated 
me much better than 1 deſerve;”” and that they 


exchanged viſits. 1 took the liberty to object to 


treating an ide writer with ſmooth civility. 
Where there is a controverſy concerning a pal- 


age in a claſſick author, or concerning a queſ- 
tion in antiquities, or any other ſubject in which 


human happineſs is not deeply intereſted, a man 
may treat his antagoniſt with politeneſs and 


even reſpect. But where the controverſy is con- 


cerning the truth of religion, it is of ſuch yaſt 
importance to him who maintains it, to obtain 


the 
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the victory, that the perſon of an opponent ought 1776. 
not to be ſpared. If a man firmly believes that SH 
religion is an invaluable treaſure, he will cen- . 
ſider a writer who endeavours to deprive man- 
kind of it as a robber; he will look upon him as 
odious, though the Infidel may think himſelf in 
the right. A robber who reaſons as the gang 
do in the © Beggar's Opera,” who call them». 
ſelves practical philoſophers, and may have as 
much ſincerity as pernicious ſpeculative philoſo- 
phers, is not the leſs an object of juſt indigna- 
tion. An abandoned profligate may think that 

it is not wrong to debauch my wife; but ſhall 1, 
therefore, not - deteſt him? And if I catch im 
making an attempt ſhall I treat him with polite- 
neſs? No, I will kick him down ſtairs, or run 
him through the body: that is, if 1 really love 
my wite, or have a true rational notion of ho- 
nour. An Infidel then ſhould! not be treated 
handſomely” by a Chriſtian, merely becauſe he 
endeavours to rob with ingenuity. I do de- 
_ clare, however, that I am exceedingly unwilling 
to be provoked” to anger, and could I be per- 
ſuaded that truth would not ſuffer from a cool 4. 
moderation in its defenders, I thould with to = 
preſerve good humour, at leaſt, in every con- Wo 
troverſy; nor, indeed, do I ſee why a man 
ſhould loſe his temper while he does all he can 
to refute an opponent. I think ridicule may be 
fairly uſed againſt an infidel; for inſtance, if 
he be an ugly fellow, and yet abſurdly vain of 
his perſon, we may contraſt his appearance with 
Cicero's beautiful image of Virtue, could ſhe 

be feen. Johnſon coincided with me and ſaid, 
* When a man voluntarily engages in an im- 
portant controverſy, he is to do all he can to 
le len his antagoniſt, becauſe authority from per- 
lo. aal ä has much — with moſt people, 
and 
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and often more than reaſoning. If my antago- 
niſt writes bad language, though, that may not 
be eſſential to the queſtion, | will attack him for 
his bad language.” ADAMS. N You would not 


joſtle a chimney-ſweeper.“ JoHnsoN. * Yes, 


Sir, if it were neceflary to joſtle him down.” 

Dr. Adams told us, that in ſome of the Col- 
leges at Oxford, the fellows had excluded the 
ſtudents from ſocial intercourſe with them i in 
the common room. JoHxs0N. © They are in 
the right, Sir, for there can be no real conver- 
ſation, no fair exertion of mind amongſt them, 
if the young men are by; for a man who has a 
character does not chooſe to ſtake it in their pre- 
ſence.” BosWEL1. ** But, Sir, may there not 
be very good converſation without a conteſt for 
ſuperior\y?” JohNSON. No animated con- 
verſation, Sir, for it cannot be but one or other 
will come off ſuperiour. I do not mean that the 
victor muſt have the better of the argument, 
for he may take the weak fide; but his ſuperi- 
ority of parts and knowledge will neceſlarily ap- 
pear : and he to whom he thus ſhews himſelf 


ſuperiour is leſſened in the eyes of the young 


men. Vou know it was ſaid, Mallem cum Sca- 
ligero errare quam cum Clavio rect? ? ſapere.* In the 
fame manner take Bentley's and Jaſon; de Neres? 
Comments upon Horace, you will admire 
Bentley more when wrong, than Jaſon when 
right.” 

a walked with Dr. Adams'i into the maſter's 
garden, and i into the common room. JOHNSON. 
(after a reverie of meditation,) „ Aye! Here 


I uſed to play at drafts with Phil. Jones and 


Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not get 
very forward in the church. Fludyer turned 
out a ſcoundrel, a Whig, and ſaid he was 
aſhamed of having been bred at Oxford. He 

had 
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had a living at Putney, and got under the eye of 
ſome retainers to the cqurt at that time, and fo 
became a violent Whig: but he had been a 
ſcoundrel all along, to be ſure.” BoswELL, 
Was he a ſcoundrel, Sir, in any other way 
than being a political ſcoundrel ; Did he cheat 
at drafts! 4 JounsoN, © Sir, we never played 
tor money.” | 

He then carried me to viſit Dr. Bentham, 
Canon of Chriſt-Church, and Divinity Profel- 
for, with whole learned and lively converſation 
we were much pleaſed. He gave us an invita- 
tion to dinner, which Dr. Johnſon told me was 
a high honour. Sir it is a great thing to dine 


with the Canons of Chriſt-Church.” We could 


not accept his invitation, as we were engaged 
to dine at Univerſity College. We had an ex- 
cellent dinner there, with the Maſter and Fel- 
| lows, it being St. Cuthbert's day, which is 
kept by them as a feſtival, as he was a faint of 
Durham, with which this College i is much con- 


nected. e 


We drank tea with Dr. Horne, Preſident of 


Magdalen College, now Biſhop of Norwich, of 
whoſe abilities, in different reſpects, the public 
has had eminent proofs, and the eſteem annexed 
to whoſe character was increaſed by knowing 
him perſonally. He had talked .of publiſhing 
an edition of Walton's Lives, but had laid aſide 
that deſign, upon Dr. Johnſon's telling him, 


from miſtake, that Lord Hailes intended to do 


it. I had wiſhed to negociate between Lord 
Hailes and him, that one or other ſhould per- 
form ſo good a work. JornsoN. In order to 
do it well, it will be neceſſary to collect all the 
editions of Walton's Lives. By way of adapt- 
ing the book to the taſte of the preſent age, they 
have, in a later edition, left out a viſion which 

he 
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. * relates Dr. Donne had, but it ſhould be re- 


Fon 67. 


A ſtored; and there ſhould be a critical catalogue 
given. of the works of the different perſons whoſe 
lives. were written by Walton, and therefore 
their works muſt be carefully read by the 
editor.” 

e then went to Trinity College, where be 
introduced me to Mr. Thomas Warton, with 
whom we paſſed a part of the eyening. . We 
talked of biography.—Jonso. It is realy 
well executed. They only who live with a man 


can write his life with any genuine exactneſs and 


diſcrimination ; and few: people who have lived 


with a man know what to remark about him. 


The chaplain of a late Biſhop, whom I was to 
aſſiſt in writing ſome memoirs of his Lordthip, 


could tell me almoſt nothing“ 


1 faid, Mr. Robert Dodſſey's life ſhould. be 
written, as he had been ſo much connected wich 
the wits of his time, and by his literary merit 
had raiſed himſelf from the ſtation of a footman. 
Mr. Warton ſaid, he had publiſhed a little vo- 
lume under the title of“ The Muſe in Livery.” 
Johvsox. * I doubt whether Dodſley s brother 
would thank a man wha ſhould write his life: 
yet Dodſley himſelf was not unwilling that his 
original low condition ſhould: be recollected. 
When Lord Lyttelton's * Dialogues of the Dead” 
came out, onè of which is between Apicius, an. 
ancient epicure, and Darteneuf, a modern epi- 
cure, Dodfley ſaid to me, * I knew Dartencuf 


well, for I was once his footman,? 2s 


Bio graphy led us to ſpeak. of Dr. John Carne: 
bell, — had written a conſiderable part of the 
% Biographia Britannica.” Johnſon, though 
he valued him highly, was of opinion that there 
was not ſo much in his great work, A Politi- 
cal Survey of Great- Britain, as the world had 


been 
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been taught to expect; and had ſaid to me, 1776. 

that he believed Campbell's diſappointment, on . 

account of the bad fucceſs of that work, hadæ 

killed him. He this evening obſerved of it, 

“ That work was his death.” Mr. Warton, 

not adverting to his meaning, anſwered, « ] 

| believe fo; from the great attention he beſtowed 

; on it,” { Jounson. '** Nay, Sir, he died of 

, ant 05 attention, if he died at all by that 
5 book.“ 

We talked of arwock: much in vogue at that 
tms, written in a very mellifluous ſtyle, but 
which, under pretext af another ſubject, con- 
tained much artful infidelity. I ſaid it was not 

fair to attack us thus unexpectedly; he ſhould 

have warned us of our danger, before we en- 

tered his garden of flowery eloquence, by ad- 

vertiſings Spring- guns and man- traps ſet 

here“ The authour- had been an Oxonian, 

and was remembered there for having“ turned 

Papiſt. I obſerved, that as he had changed 

ſeyeral times from the Church of England to 

the Church of Rome from the Church of 

"Om to infidelity—1 did not deſpair yet of ſee- 

him a methodilt preacher. JoHNsoN. 

causing) “It is ſaid; that his range has been 
more extenſive, and that he has once been Ma- 
hometan. However, now that he has pub- 

iſhed his infidelity, lie will probably perſiſt in 

it BOSWELL. I am not quite ſure of n 

Sir,” 1 ; 
I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having pub- 
liſhed his * Chriſtian: Hero, with the avowed 

purpoſe of obliging himſelf to lead a religious 
life; yet, that his conduct was. by no means 
ſtrictly ſuitable. Jorxson. Steele, I believe, 

practiſed the lighter VIces.”? 
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Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not ſup 


2 2 as us at our inn; we had therefore another 


Atat 


evening by ourſelves. 1 aſked Johnſon, whe- 
ther a man's being forward in making himſelf 
known to eminent people, and ſeeing as much 
of life, and getting as much information as he 
could in every way, was not yet leſſening him- 
ſelf by his forwardneſs. Joanson. © No, Sir: 
a man always makes himſelf greater, as he in- 
creaſes his knowledge.” 9 
I cenſured ſome ludicrous fantaſtick Gtalopucs 
ee two coach-horſes, and other ſuch ſtuff, 
which Baretti had lately publiſhed. He joined 
with me, and ſaid, Nothing odd will do long. 
* Triſtram Shandy* did not laſt.” I exprefled 
a defire to be acquainted with a lady who had 
been much talked of, and univerſally celebrated 
for extraordinary addreſs and inſinuation. JoHx- 
so“. Never believe extraordinary characters 
which you hear of people. Depend upon it, 


Sir, they are exaggerated. You do not ſee one 


man ſhoot a great deal higher than another.“ 
I mentioned Mr. Burke. Jonxsox, e, 
Burke js an extraordinary man. His ſtream of 
mind 1s perpetual.““ It 1s very pleaſing to me 
to record, that Johnſon's high eſtimation of the 
talents of this gentleman was uniform from their 
early acquaintance. Sir Joſhua Reynolds in- 
forms me, that when Mr. Burke was firſt elected 
a member of parliament, and Sir John Haw- 
kins expreſſed a wonder at his attaining a ſeat, 
Johnſon ſaid, Now we who know Burke, 
know, that he will be one of the firſt men in 


this country.” And once, when Johnſon was 


il, and unable to exert himſelf as much as uſual 
without fatigue, Mr. Burke having been menti- 


oned, he {z3d, “ That fellow calls forth all my 


powers. Were 1 to lee Burke now, it would 


kill 
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kill me.“ So much was he accuſtomed to con- 1776. 
ſider converſation as a conteſt, and ſuch was his ee 
notion of Burke as an opponent. 28 

Next morning, Thurſday, March 21, we ſet 
out in a poſt-chaiſe to purſue our ramble. It | 
was a delightful day, and we drove through 
Blenheim Park. When I looked at the magni- 
ficent bridge built by John Duke of Marl- 
borough, over a ſmall rivulet, and recollected 
the Epigram made upon it 


„The lofty arch his high ambition 01 
<< The ſtream, an emblem of his bounty flows.“ 


and ſaw. that now, by the genius of Brown, a 
magnificent body of water was collected, 1 ſaid, 
% They have drowned the Epigram.“ J obſerved 
to him, while in the midſt of the noble ſcene 
around us, © You and I, Sir, have, I think, 
ſeen together the extremes of what can be ſeen 
in Britain; —the wild ne iſland of Mull, and 
Blenheim Park. 

We dined at an excellents inn at Chapel-houſe, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England 
in its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the 
French for not having, in any perfection, the 
tavern life. “ There is no private houſe (ſaid 
he,) in which people can enjoy themſelves: ſo 
well, as at a capital tavern. Let there be ever 
ſo great plenty of good things, ever ſo much 
grandeur, ever ſo much elegance, ever ſo much 
deſire that every body ſhould be eaſy; in the 
nature of things it cannot be: there muſt alwa 
be ſome degree of care and anxiety. The ma- 
ſter of the houſe is anxious to entertain his 
gueſts; the gueſts are anxious to be agreeable 
to him: and no man, but a very impudent dog 
indeed, can as freely command what is in ano- 
ther man's houſe, as if it were his own. Where- 
as, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from 

Anxiety, 
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anxiety. Vou are ſure you are welcome: and 
the more noiſe you make, the more trouble you 
give, the more good things you call for, the 
welcomer you are. No ſervants will attend you 


with the alacrity which waiters do, who are in- 


cited by the proſpect of an immediate reward, 
in proportion as they pleaſe No, Sir; there is 
nothing which has yet been contrived by man, 
by which ſo much happineſs is produced as by a 
good tavern or inn.** He then ene with 
great emotion, Shenſtone's lines: 


. Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull Wan, 
% Where'er his ſtages may have deen; . 


May ſigh to think he ſtill has found 


is iy © warmeſt welcome at an inn* "oy 


| FE thie afternoon, as we were driven rapidly 
ain in the-poſt-chaiſe, he faid to me, Life 
has not many things better than this. - 
We ſtopped at Strarford-upon-Avon, and 
drank tea and coffee; and it pleaſed me to be 


with him upon the claſſick ground of Shakf- 


pony native place. 

He ſpoke ſlightingly of Dyer's Fleece. — 

The ſubject, Sir, cannot be made poetical. 
How can a man write poetically of ſerges and 
druggets? Vet you will hear many people talk 
to you gravely of that excellent poem, THE 
Fi. EECE.“ Having talked of Dr. Grainger's 
by Sugar: Cane, I mentioned to him Mr. Lang- 
ton's having told me, that this poem, when 


read in manuſcript at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, 


had made all the aſſembled wits burſt into a 
laugh; when, after much blank: verſe 277 the 
poet began a new paragraph thus? 


NO 1, Muſe, let's ſing of rat.“ | 


Ts 


We WM pened to we this night at the inn at Henley, 
Wacre Shen: tone wrote theils lings 
And 
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And what, increaſed the ridicule was, that one 
of the company, who ſlily overlooked the reader, 
perceived that the word had been originally 
mice, and had been altered to rats, as more 
dignified | 

Johnſon ſaid, that Dr. Grainger was an agree- 
able man; a man who would do any good that 
was in his power. His tranflation of Tibullus, 
he thought, was very well done; but The 
Sugar-Cane, a Poem,“ did not pleaſe him; for 
he exclaimed, What could he make of a 
ſugar cane? One might as well write, The 
Parſſey Bed, a Poem; or, The Cabbage - 
Garden, a A e „  BoswELL. © You: muſt 
then pickle your cabbage with the /al atticum. 
JohNsON. . You. know there is already * The 


Hop-Garden, a Poem: and, I think, one could 


ſay a great deal about cabbage. The poem 

might begin with the advantages of civiliſed ſo- 
ciety over a rude ſtate, exemplified. by the 
Scotch, who had no cabbages till Oliver Crom- 
well's ſoldiers introduced them; and one might 


Such is os little laughable 28 which has been 
often related. Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromore, who was 
an intimate friend of Dr. Grainger, and has a particular re- 
gard for his e has communicated to me the following 
explanation: 

The paſſage in queſtion was 1 not liable to ſuch a 
perverſion; for the author having occaſion in that part of his 
work to mention the havock made by rats and mice, had in- 
troduced the ſubject in a kind of mock heroick, and a parody 
of Homer's battle of the frogs and mice, invoking the Muſe of 
the old Grecian bard in an elegant and well- turned manner. 
In that ſtate I had ſeen it; but afterwards, unknown to me 
and other friends, he had been perſuaded, contrary to his own 


better judgement, to alter it, ſo as to produce the unlucky 
effect above mentioned.“ 


The Biſhop gives this chara@er of Dr. Grainger: “ He 


was not only a man of genius and learning, but bad many 
excellent virtues; being one of the moſt generous, friendly, 
and benevolent men I ever knew 14 
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1776. thus ſhew how arts are propagated by conqueſt, 


— 
Etat. 67. 


as they were by the Roman arms.“ He ſeemed 
to be much diverted with the fertility of his 
own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writ- 
ing the hiſtory of the wolf in Great-Britain. 
JohNsoN. The wolf, Sir! why the wolf? 
Why does he not write of the bear, which we 
had formerly? Nay, it is ſaid we had the bea- 
ver. Or why does he not write of the grey rat, 
the Hanover rat, as it is called, becauſe it is 
ſaid to have come into this country about the 
time that the family of Hanover came? I ſhould 
like to ſee '© The Hiſtory of the Grey Rat, by 
Thomas Percy, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majeſty,” (laughing immoderately). BoswzLL. 
I am afraid a court 1 could not decent- 
ly write of the grey rat.“ Joynson. “Sir, he 
need not give it the name of the Hanover rat.” 
Thus could he indulge a luxuriant ſportive ima- 
gination, when talking of a friend whom he 
loved and eſteemed. 

He mentioned to me the de r of 
an ingenious acquaintance. * He ſettled as a 
phyſician in one of the Leeward Iſlands, .A man 
was ſent out to him merely to compound his 
medicines. This fellow ſet up as a rival to him 
in his practice of phyſick, and got ſo much the 
better of him in the opinion of the people of the 
Hand, that he carried away all the buſineſs; upon 
which he returned to England, and ſoon after died.“ 

On Friday, March 22, having ſet out early 
from Henley, where we had lain the preceding 
night. we arrived at Birmingham about nine 
o' clock, and, after breakfaſt, went to call on 
his old ſchoolfellow Mr. Hector. A very ſtupid 
maid, who opened the door, told us, that her 


| mader wag gone out; he was gone to the coun- 


try; 
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try; ſhe could not tell when he would return. 776. 

In ſhort, ſhe gave us a miſerable reception; and Pa” 
Johnſon obſerved, “ She would have behaved 9 
no better to people who wanted him in the way 

of his profeſſion.” He ſaid to her, My name 
is Johnſon; tell him J called. Will you re- 
member the name ?” She anſwered with ruſtick 
ſimplicity, in the Warwickſhire pronunciation, 
* don't underſtand you, Sir.“ Blockhead, 

(ſaid he,) Pll write.“ I never heard the word 
blockhead applied to a woman before, though 
I do not ſee why it ſhould not, when there is 
evident occaſion for it. He however, made 
another attempt to make her underſtand him, 
and roared loud in her ear, © JohNsoN,“ and f 
then ſhe catched the ſound. _ 

We then called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the 
people called Quakers. He too was not at 
home; but Mrs. Lloyd was, and received us 
courteouſly, and aſked us to dinner. Johnſon 
ſaid to me, After the uncertainty of all human 
things at Hector's, this invitation came very 
well.” Wewalked about the town, and he was 
pleaſed to ſee it increaſing. 

I talked of legitimation by ſubſequent mar- 
riage, which obtained in the Roman law, and 
ſtill obtains in the law of Scotland. Jonnson. 
I think it a bad thing; becauſe the chaſtity 
of women being of the utmoſt importance, as 
all property depends upon it, they who forfeit 
it ſhould not have any poſſibility of being re- 
ſtored to good character; nor ſhould the chil- 
dren, by an illicit connection, attain the full 
rights of lawful children, by the poſteriour con- 
ſent of the offending parties.“ His opinion up- 
on this ſubject deſerves conſideration. Upon 
his principle there may, at times, be a hardſh'p, 


and nen, a ſtrange * upon individuals; 
bur 
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1776. but the general good of ſociety is better ſceured: 


And, after all, it 1s: unreaſonable. in an indivi- 
dual to repine that he has not the advantage of 
a ſtate which is made different from his own, 
by the ſocial inſtitution under which he is born. 
A woman does not complain that her brother; 
who is younger than her, gets their common 
father's eſtate. Why then ſhould a natural ſon 
complain that a younger brothes; by the ſame 
parents lawfully begotten,” gets it? The opera- 
tion of law is ſimilar in both caſes. Beſides; - 
an illegitimate fon, who has a younger legiti- 


mate brother by the ſame father and mother, 
has no ſtronger claim to the father's eſtate, 
than if that legitimate brother had only the 


ſame father, from whom! alone. the eſtate: des 
ſcends. ©: , | 


Mr. Lloyd joined u us in e fireet; vals jos 


little while we met Friend Hector, as Mr. Lloyd 


called him. It gave me pleaſure to obſerve the 


joy which Johnſon and he expreſſed on ſeeing 


each other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them 
together, while he obligingly ſnewed me ſome 


ol the manufactures of this very curious afſem- 


blage of artificers. We all met at dinner at 
Mr. Lloyd's, where we were "entertained with 


great hoſpitality. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been 


married the ſame year with their Majeſties, and, 


like them, had been bleſſed with a numerous E 


3 of ſine children, their numbers being 
the ſame. Johnſon ſaid, Marriage is 
the beſt ſtate for man in general; and every 


- man is a worſe man, in proportion as he is unfit 
for the married ſtate.” 


I have always loved the ſimplicity of manners, 
and the fſpiritua-mindedneſs of the Quakers ; 
and talking with Mr. Lloyd, I obſerved, that 
the eſſential * of religion was piety, a devout 
266 intercourſe 
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intercourſe with the Divinity ; and that many a 
man was a Quaker without knowing _— 

As Dr. Johnſon had ſaid to me in the morn- 
ing, while we walked together, that he liked 
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individuals among the Quakers, but 'not the 


ſet; when we were at Mr. Lloyd's 1 kept clear 


of introducing any queſtion concerning the pecu- 
liarities of their faith. But I having aſked to 
look at Baſkerville's edition of * Barclay's 
Apology,” Johnſon laid hold of it; and the 


chapter on baptiſm happening to open, Johnion 


remarked, © He ſays there is neither precept 
nor practice for baptiſm, in the ſcriptures; that 
is falſe.“ Here he was the aggreſſor, by no 
means in a gentle manner; and the good Quakers 
had the advantage of him; for he had read ne- 
gligently, and had not obſerved that Barclay 
ſpeaks of infant baptiſm, which they calmly 
made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, however, was 
in as great a miſtake z for when inſiſting that 
the rite of baptiſm with water was to ceaſe, 


when the ſpiritual adminiſtration of CHRIST 


began, he maintained, that John the Baptiſt 
ſaid, My baptiſm ſhall decreaſe, but his ſhall 
:ncreaſe,” Whereas the words are, © He muſt 
increaſe, but. I muſt decreaſe *.”? 

One of them having objected to the obſer. 
vance of days, and months, and years,” John- 
ſon anſwered, The Church does not ſuper- 
ſtitiouſſy obſerve days, merely as days, but as 
memorials of important facts. Chriſtmas might 
be kept as well upon one day of the year as ano- 
ther: but there ſhould be a {tated day for com- 
memorating the birth of our Saviour, becauſe 
there is danger that what may be done on any, 
wm will be e 2 
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Mr. Hector was ſo good as to accompany me 
to ſee the great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place 
which he has called Soho, about two miles from 
Birmingham, which the very ingenious pro- 
prietor ſhewed me himſelf to the beſt advantage. 
I wiſh that Johnſon had been with us; for it 
was a ſcene which I ſhould have been glad to 
contemplate by his light. The vaſtneſs and the 
contrivance of ſome of the machinery would 
have matched his mighty mind.” I ſhall ne- 
ver forget Mr. Bolton's expreſſion to me: I 
ſell here, Sir, what all the world deſires to 
have,—Power.” He had about ſeven hundred 


people at work. I contemplated him as an iron 
chieftain, and he ſeemed to be a father to his 


tribe. One of them came to him, complaining 
grievouſly of his landlord for having diſtrained 
his goods. Your landlord is in the right, 


Smith, (ſaid Bolton). But Ill tell you what: 


find you a friend who will lay down one half of 
your rent, and I'll lay down the other half; and 


you ſhall have your goods again.” 


From Mr. Hector I now learnt - many 


particulars of Dr. Johnſon's early life, which, 


with others that he gave me at different times 
ſince, have contributed to the formation of this 


work. 4 
Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me in the morning, You 


will ſee, Sir, at Mr. Hector's, his ſiſter, Mrs. Care- 


leſs, a clergyman's widow. She was the firſt 
woman with whom I was in love. It dropt out 
of my head imperceptibly; but ſhe and 1 ſhall 
always have a kindneſs for each other.” He 
laughed at the notion that a man never can be 


really in love but once, and conſidered it as a 


mere-romantick fancy. 7 
On our return from Mr. Bolton's, Mr. Hec- 

tor took me to his houſe, where we found John. 

8 | | | {on 
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ſon fitting placidly at tea, with his f love; 1776. 


— 


who, though now advanced in years, was a gen- Au. 67 


teel woman, very agreeable, and well-bred. 

Johnſon lamented to Mr, Hector the ſtate of 
one of their ſchool-fellows, Mr. Charles Con- 
greve, a clergyman, which he thus deſcribed : 
He obtained, I believe, conſiderable prefer. 
ment in Ireland, but now lives in Londan, quite 
as a valetudinarian, afraid to go into any houſe 
but his own. He takes a ſhort airing in his poſt- 
chaiſe every day. He has an elderly woman, 
whom he calls couſin, who lives with him, and 
jogs his elbow, when his glaſs has ſtood too long 
empty, and encourages him in drinking, in 
which he is very willing to be encouraged ; not 
that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, 
but he 1s always muddy, He confeſſes to one 
bottle of port every day, and he probably drinks 
more. He is quite unſocial ; his converſation 
is monoſyllabical : and when, at my laſt viſit, I 
aſked him what a clock it was, that ſignal of my 
departure had ſo pleaſing an effect on him, that 
he ſprung up to look at his watch, like a grey- 
hound bounding at a hare ”? When Johnſon 
took. leave of Mr. Hector, he ſaid, Don't grow 
like Congreve; nor let me grow like him, when 
you are near me.“ 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careleſs to- 
night, he ſeemed to have had his affection re- 
vived; for he ſaid, If I had married her, it 
might have been as happy for me.” BosweLL. 
Pray, Sir, do you not ſuppoſe that there are 
fifty women in the world, with any one of whom 
a man may be as happy, as with any one woman 
in particular.” Joanson. © Aye, fifty thou- 
ſand.” BosWELL. © Then, Sir, you are notofopi- 
nion with ſome who imagine that certain men 
and certain women are made for each other; and 
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that they cannot be happy if they miſs their 
counterparts.” JohNsoN. “ To be ſure not, 
Sir. I believe marriages would in general be as 


happy, and often more fo, if they were all made 


by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due conſidera- 
tion of characters and circumſtances, without 
the parties having any choice in the matter.” 

I wiſhed to have ſtaid at Birmingham to-night, 
to have talked more with Mr. Hector; but my 
friend was impatient to reach his native city: ſo 
we drove on that ſtage in the dark, and were 
long penſive and filent. When we came within 
the focus of the Lichfield lamps, Now (faid 


he,) we are getting out of a ſtate of death.” 
We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of 
the great inns, but a good old faſhioned one, 
which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, and was the 
very next houſe to that in which Johnſon. was 
born and brought up, and which was ſtill his 
own property *. We had a comfortable ſupper, 
and got into high ſpirits. I felt all my Toryiſm 


glow in this old capital of Staffordſhire. I could 


have offered incenſe genio loci; and 1 indulged 


in libations of that ale, which Bonniface, in 
* The Beaux Stratagem,” recommends with 


ſuch an eloquent jollity. 


Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy 


Porter, his ſtep-daughter She was now an old 
maid, with much ſimplicity of manner. She 


bad never been in London. Her brother,..a 


Captain in the navy, had left her a fortune of 


ten thouſand pounds; about a third of which 
ſhe had * out in building a r houſe, and 


2 1* went through the houſe where my aMaſtrious friend was 
born, with a reverence with which it doubtleſs will long be 
viſt ted. An engraved view of it, with the adjacent buildings, 
is in * The Gentleman” s Magazine” for February, 1785. 


making 
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making a handſome garden, in an elevated 
ſituation in Lichfield. Johnſon, when here by 
himſelf, uſed to live at her houſe. She reve- 
renced him, and he had a parental tenderneſs 
for her. 

WMe then viſited Mr. Peter Garrick, do had 
that morning received a letter from his brother 
David, announcing our coming to Lichfield. 
He was engaged to dinner, but aſked us to tea, 
and to fleep at his houſe. Johnſon, however, 
would not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of 
the Three Crowns. The family likeneſs of the 
Garricks was very ſtriking; and Johnſon thought 
that David's vivacity was not ſo peculiar to him- 


225 


1776. 
— 


tat. Po 


ſelf as was ſuppoſed. *© Sir, (ſaid he,) I don't 


know but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of 
gaiety as much as David has done, he might 
have been as briſk and lively. Depend upon it, 
Sir, vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly 
on habit.” I believe there is a good deal of 
truth in this, 8 a ludicrous ſtory 
told me by a lady abroad, of a heavy German 
baron, who had lived much with the young 
Engliſh at Geneva, and was ambitious to be as 


lively as they; with which view, he, with aſſi- 


duous exertion, was jumping over the tables and 
chairs in his lodgings; and when the people of 
the houſe ran in and aſked, with ſurprize, what 
was the ert he anſwered, «© Sh". aprens Petre 


ff 


Jackſon, one of Johnſon's ſchoolfellows, whom 
hetreated with much kindneſs, though he ſeemed 
to be a low man, dull and untaught, He had 
a coarſe grey coat, black Waiſtcoat, greaſy lea- 
ther breeches, and a yellow uncurled wig; and 
his countenance had the ruddineſs which beto- 


kens one who 1 Is in no haſte to 6 leave his can. 
He 


We dined at our inn, 3 had with us a Mr. 
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1 176. He drank only ale. He had tried to be a cutler 


Atat. 


"at Birmingham, but had not ſucceeded; and 
now he lived poorly at home, and had ſome 


ſcheme of dreſſing leather in a better manner 
than common ; to his indiſtin& account of which 
Dr. Johnſon liſtened with patient attention, that 
he might aſſiſt him with his advice. Here was 
an inſtance of genuine humanity and real kind- 
neſs in this great man, who has been moſt un- 
juſtly repreſented as altogether harſn and deſti- 
tute of tenderneſs. A thouſand ſuch inſtances 
might have been recorded in the courſe of his 
long life; though, that his temper was warm 
and haſty, and his manner often rough, cannot 


* 


be denied. 


I ſaw here, for the firſt time, oat ale; and oat 
cakes not. hard as in Scotland, but ſoft like a 
Yorkſhire cake, were ſerved at breakfaſt. It 


| was pleaſant to me to find, that © Oars,” the 
* food of horſes,”* were ſo much uſed as the food 


of the peopie in Dr. Johnſon's own town. He 
expatiated in praiſe of Lichfield and its inhabi- 


tants, who, he ſaid, were © the moſt ſober, de- 


cent people in England, the genteeleſt in pro- 
prom to their wealth, and ſpoke the pureſt 
Engliſh.”” I doubted as to the laſt article of 
this eulogy; for they had ſeveral | provincial 
ſounds ; as, there. pronounced like fear, inſtead 
of like fair; once, pronounced w00n/e, inſtead of 
wunſe, or wonſe, Johnſon himſelf never got en- 
tirely free of his provincial accent. Garrick 
ſometimes uſed totake him off, ſqueezing a lemon 
into a punch bowl, with uncouth geſticulations, 
looking round the company, and calling out, 
Who's for poonſh ?'? 7 
Very little buſineſs appeared to be going for- 


ward in Lichfield. I found however two ſtrange 
manufactures for ſo inland a place, ſail- cloth and 


ſtreamers 


- 
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ſtreamers for ſhips; and I obſerved them mak- 776. 


ing ſome ſaddle-cloths, and dreſſing ſheepſkins : 


but upon the whole, the buſy hand of in- 


duſtry ſeemed to be quite ſlackened. ** Surely, 
Sir, (ſaid I,) you are an idle ſet of people, 
Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) we are a city of philoſo- 
phers : we work with our heads, and make the 
boobies of Birmingham work for us with their 
hands.” 1D 
There was at this time a company of players 
performing at Lichfield. The manager, Mr. 
Stanton, ſent his compliments, and requeſted 
leave to wait on Dr. Johnſon. Johnſon received 
. him very courteouſly, and he drank a glaſs of 
wine with us. He was a plain decent well-be- 
haved man, and expreſſed his gratitude to Dr. 
Johnſon for having once got him permiſſion from 
Dr. Taylor at Aſhbourne to play there upon mo- 
derate terms. Garrick's name was ſoon intro- 
duced. Jonnson, © Garrick's converſation is 
gay and groteſque. It is a diſh of all forts, but 
all good things. There is no ſolid meat in it : 
there is a want of ſentiment in it. Not but 
that he has ſentiment ſometimes, and ſentiment 


too very powerful and very pleaſing : but it has 


not its full proportion in his converſation.““ 
When we were by ourſelves he told me, 


Forty years ago, Sir, I was in love with an 


actreſs here, Mrs. Emmet, who afted Flora, in 
© Hob in the Well.“ What merit this lady had 
as an actreſs, or what was her figure, or her 
manner, I have not been informed : but, if we 
may believe Mr. Garrick, his old maſter's taſte 
in theatrical merit was by no means refined; he 
was not an elegans formarum ſpectator. Garrick 
uſed to tell, that Johnſon ſaid of an actor, who 


played Sir Harry Wildair at Lichfield, 5 There 


is a courtly vivacity about the fellow ;'* when in 
| fact, 
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1776. fact, according to Garrick's account,“ he was 


At 


l e the moſt vulgar ruthan that ever went upon 
7 boards.” 


We had promiſed Mr. Stanton to be at his 
theatre on Monday. Dr. Johnſon jocularly pro- 
poſed me to write a Prologue for the occaſion: 


«A Prologue, by James Boſwell, Eſq. from 


the Hebrides.” I was really inclined to take 
the hint. Methought, Prologue, ſpoken be- 
fore Dr. Samuel Johnſon, at Lichfield, 1776; 
would have ſounded as well as, © Prolog gue, 
ſpoken before the Duke of York,, at Oxford,“ 

in Charles the Second's time. Much might 
have been ſaid of what Lichfield had done for 


| Shakſpeare, by producing Johnſon and Garrick, 


But I found he was averſe to it. 
We went and viewed the muſeum of Mr. 


Richard Green, apothecary here, who told me 


he was proud of being a relation of Dr. John- 
ſon's. It Was, truly, a wonderful collection, 
both of antiquities and natural curioſities, and 
ingenious works of art. Hehad all the articles 
accurately arranged, with their names upon la- 


bels, printed at his own little preſs ; and on the 


ſtaircaſe leading to it was a board, with the , 
names of contributors marked in gold letters. 
A printed catalogue of the collection was to be 
had at a bookſeller's. Johnſon expreſſed his 
admiration of the activity and diligence and good 
fortune of Mr. Green, in getting together, in 
his ſituation, ſo great a variety of things; and 
Mr. Green told me, that Johnſon once ſaid to 


him, Sir, I ſhould as ſoon have thought of 


building a man of war, as of collecting ſuch a 


muſeum.” Mr. Green” s obliging alacrity in 


thewing it was very pleaſing. His engraved por- 
trait, with which he has favoured me, has a 


motto 
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motto truly charaQeriſtical of his diſpoſition. 1776. 
Nemo ſibi vivat. — 


A phyſician being mentioned who had loſt his * 


practice, becauſe his whimſically changing his 
religion had made people diſtruſtful of him, I 
maintained that this was unreaſonable, as religion 
is unconnected with medical ſkill. JohNSOx. 
“Sir, it is not unreaſonable; for when people 
ſee a man abſurd in what they underſtand, they 
may conclude the ſame of him in what they do 
not underſtand. If a phyſician were to take to 
eating of horſe-fleſh, nobody would employ 
him; though one may eat horſe-fleſh, and be a 
very ſkilful phyſician. If a man were educated 
in an abſurd religion, his continuing to profeſs 
it would not hurt him, though his changing to 
it would.” . | 
We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Gar- 
rick's, where was Mrs. Aſton, one of the mai- 
den ſiſters of Mrs. Walmſley, wife of Johnſon's 
firſt friend, and ſiſter alſo of the lady of whom 
Johnſon uſed to ſpeak with the warmeſt admira- 
tion, by the name of Molly Aſton, who was af- 
terwards married to Captain Brodie. of the 
navy. Fe | 
On Sunday, March 24, we breakfaſted with 
Mrs. Cobb, a widow lady, who lived in an 
agreeable ſequeſtered place cloſe by the town, 
called the Friary, it having been formerly a re- 
ligious houſe. She and her niece, Miſs Adey, 
were great admirers of Dr. Johnſon; and he be- 
haved to them with a kindneſs and eaſy plea- 
ſantry, ſuch as we ſee between old and intimate 
acquaintance. He accompanied Mrs. Cobb to 
St. Mary's church, and I went to the cathedral, 
where I was very much delighted with the mu- 
ſick, finding it to be peculiarly ſolemn, and ac- 
cordant with the words of the ſervice. 
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We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick's, who was in 
a very lively humour, and verified Johnſon's 
ſaying, that if he had cultivated gaiety as much 
as his brother David, he might have equally ex- 


celled in it. He was to-day quite a London nar- 


rator, telling us a- variety of anecdotes with 
that earneſtneſs and attempt at mimickry which 
we uſually find in the wits of the metropolis. 
Dr. Johnſon went with me to the cathedral in 
the afternoon. It was grand and pleaſing to 
contemplate this illuſtrious writer, now full of 
fame, worſhipping in © the ſolemn temple of 
his native city. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter du 
rick's, and then found Dr. Johnſon at the Re- 
verend Mr. Seward's, Canon Reſidentiary, who 
inhabited the Biſhop's palace, in which Mr. 
Walmſley lived, and which had been the ſcene 
of many happy hours in Johnſon's early life. 
Mr. Seward had, with eccleſiaſtical hoſpitality 
and politeneſs, aſked me in the morning, _—_ 
as a ſtranger, te dine with him; and in the a 
ternoon, when I was introduced to him, he 
aſked Dr. Johnſon and me to ſpend the ne 
and ſup with him. He was a genteel well-bred 


_ dignified clergyman, had travelled with Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, uncle of the preſent Duke of 


Grafton, who died when abroad, and he had 
lived much in the great world. He was an in- 


genious and literary man, had publiſhed an edi- 


tion of Beaumont and Fletcher, and written 
verſes in Dodſley's collection. His lady was the 
daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnſon's firſt ſchool- 
maſter. And now, for the firſt time, I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his celebrated daughter, Miſs 
Anna Seward, to whom I have fince been in- 
debted for many civilities, as well as ſome oblig- 


ing communications concerning Johnſon. 


Mr. 


{ 
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Mr. Seward mentioned to us the obſervations 
which he had made upon the ſtrata of earth in 
volcanos, from which it appeared, that they 
were ſo very different in depth in different pe- 
riods, that no calculation whatever could be 
made as to the time required for their formation. 
This fully refuted an antimoſaical remark in- 
troduced into Captain Brydone's entertaining 
Tour, I hope heedleſsly, from a kind of "Eg 
which is too common in thoſe who have not ſut- 
ficiently ſtudied the moſt important of all ſub- 


Jets. Dr. Johnſon, indeed, had ſaid before, 


independent of this obſervation, © Shall all the 
accumulated evidence of the hiſtory of the 
world ;—ſhall the authority of what is unqueſ- 
tionably the moſt ancient writing, be overturned 
by an uncertain remark ſuch as this?“ 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfaſted at 
Mrs. Lucy Porter's. He had ſent an expreſs to 
Dr. Taylor's, acquainting him of our being at 
Lichfield, and Taylor had returned an anſwer 
that his poſt-chaiſe ſhould come for us this day. 
While we fat at breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon received 
a letter by the poſt, which ſeemed to agitate 
him very much. When he had read it, he ex- 
claimed, © Oneof the moſt dreadful things that 
has happened in my time.“ The phraſe my time, 
like the word age, is uſually underſtood to refer 
to an event of a publick or general nature. I 
imagined ſomething like an aſſaſſination of the 
King—like a gunpowder plot carried into execu- 
tion —or like another fire of London. When 
aſked, What is it, Sir ??? he anſwered, Mr. 
Thrale has loſt his only ſon!” This was, no 
doubt, a very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, which their friends would confider ac- 
cordingly ; but from the manner in which the 
intelligence of it was communicated by Johnſon, 
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it appeared for the moment to be comparatively 
ſmall. I however, ſoon felt a ſincere concern, 


would be affected. He ſaid, © This is a total 
extinction to their family, as much as if they 
were ſold into captivity.” Upon my mention- 
ing that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might 
inherit his wealth ;—< Daughters, (ſaid John- 
fon, warmly,) he'll no more value his daugh- 
ters than“ I was going to ſpeak. —*< Sir, (ſaid 
he,) don't you know how you yourſelf think? 
Sir, he withes to propagate his name.” In 
ſhort, I ſaw male ſucceſſion ſtrong in his mind, 
even where there was no name, no family of 
any long ſtanding. I faid, it was lucky he was 
not preſent when this misfortune happened. 
JohN SON. It is lucky for me. People in diſ- 
treſs never think that you feel enough.“ Bos- 
WELL. And, Sir, they will have the hope of 
ſeeing you, which will be a relief in the mean 
time; and when you get to them, the pain will 
be ſo far abated, that they will be capable of be- 
ing conſoled by you, which, in the firſt violence 


of it, I believe, would not be the caſe.” 


JoHN80N. No, Sir; violent pain of mind, as 
violent pain of body, mu/ be ſeverely felt.“ 
BoswELL. I own, Sir, 1 have not ſo much 


feeling for the diſtreſs of others, as ſome people 


have, or pretend to have : but I know this, that 
I would do all in my power to reheve them.“ 
Jounson. © Sir, it is affectation to pretend to 
feel the diſtreſs of others, as much as they do 
themſelves. It is equally ſo, as if one ſhould 
pretend to feel as much pain while a friend's 
leg is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir; you 
have expreſſed the rational and juſt nature of 
ſympathy. I would have gone to the extremity 


He 


et 7 
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He was ſoon quite calm. The letter was 


from Mr. Thrale's clerk, and concluded, I T. 


need not ſay how much they wiſh to ſee you in 
London.” He ſaid, We ſhall haſten, back 
ſrom Taylor's.” 1 | 

Mrs. Lucy Porter and ſome other ladies of the 
place talked a great deal of him when he was 
out of the room, not only with veneration but 
affection. It pleaſed me to find that he was fo 
much beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aſton, whom I had ſeen the-preceding 
night, and her ſiſter, Mrs. Gaſtrel, a widow 
lady, had eacha houſe and garden, and pleaſure 
ground, prettily ſituated upon Stowhill, a gentle 
eminence adjoining to Lichfield. Johnſon walked 
away to dinner there, leaving me by myſelf 
without any apology ; I wondered at this want 
of that facility of manners, from which a man 
has no difficulty in carrying a friend to a houſe 
where he is intimate; I felt it very unpleaſant 
to be thus left in ſolitude in a country town, 
where I was an entire ſtranger, and began to 
think myſelf unkindly deſerted ; but I was ſoon 
relieved, and convinced that my friend inſtead 
of being deficient in delicacy, had conducted 
the matter with perfect propriety, for I received 
the following note in his hand-writing : © Mrs. 
Gaſtrel, at the lower houſe on Stowhill, deſires 
Mr. Boſwell's company to dinner at two.“ Iac- 
cepted of the invitation, and had here another 
proof how amiable his character was in the 
opinion of thoſe who knew him beſt. I was not 
informed, till afterwards, that Mrs. Galtrel's 
huſband was the clergyman who, while he lived 
at Stratford upon Avon, where he was proprie- 


3 


tor of Shakſpeare's garden, with Gothick bar- 


barity cut down his mulberry-tree, and, as Dr. 


Johnſon teld me, did it to vex hig/neighbours. 
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His lady, I have reaſon to believe, participated 
in the guilt of what the enthuſiaſts for our im- 
mortal bard deem almoſt a ſpecies of facrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnſon wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale, on the death of her ſon. I ſaid 
it would be very diſtreſſing to Thrale, but ſhe 
would ſoon forget it, as ſhe had ſo many things 
to think of. JoHNSoN. No, Sir, Thrale will 
forget it firſt, She has many things that ſhe 
may think of. He has many things that he mu/t 
think of.” This was a very juſt remark upon 
the different effe& of thoſe light purſuits which 


_ occupy a vacant and eaſy mind, and thoſe ſe- 


rious engagements which arreſt attention, and 


keep us Tos brooding over grief. 


He obſerved of Lord Bute, © It was ſaid of 
Auguſtus, that it would have been better for 
Rome that he had never been born, or had never 
died, So it would have been better for this na- 
tion if Lord Bute had never been miniſter, or 
had never reſigned.” | 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, 
which was converted into a temporary theatre, 
and ſaw © Theodoſius, with The Stratford 
Jubilee.“ TI was happy to fee Dr. Johnſon ſitting 
in a conſpicuous part of the pit, and receiving 
affectionate homage from all his acquaintance. 
We were quite gay and merry. 1 afterwards 
mentioned to him that I condemned myſelf for 
being ſo, when poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were 


in ſuch diſtreſs. Joanson. © You are wrong, 


Sir; twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. 'Thrale 
will not ſuffer much pain from the death of their 
fon. Now, Sir, you are to conſider that diſtance 
of place, as well as diſtance of time, operates 
upon the human feelings. I would not have 
you be gay in the preſence of the diſtreſſed, be 
cauſe it would ſhock them; but you 

at a diſtanee. Pain for the loſs , A tr 
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of a relation whom we love, is occaſioned by the 
want which we feel. In time the vacuity is filled 
with ſomething elſe, or, ſometimes the vacuity 
cloſes up of itſelf.” 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearſon, another cler- 
gyman here, ſupt with us at our inn, and after 


they left us, we ſat up late as we uſed to do in 


London. 

Here I ſhall record ſome fragments of my 
friend's converſation during this jaunt. 

% Marriage, Sir, is much more neceſſary to a 
man than to a woman; for he is much leſs able 
to ſupply himſelf with domeſtick comforts. You 
will recolle@ my ſaying to ſome ladies the other 
day, that I had often wondered why young wo- 
men ſhould marry, as they have ſo much more 
freedom, and ſo much more attention paid to 
them while unmarried, than when married. I 
indeed did not mention the /trong reaſon for their 


marrying - the mechanical reaſon.” BosWELL, 


* Why that is a ſtrong one. But does not ima- 
gination make it ſeem much more important 
than it is in reality ? Is it not, to a certain de- 
gree, a deluſion in us as well as in women?” 
JoHNsoN. © Why yes, Sir; but it is a deluſion 
that is always beginning again.” BoswzLL. 
* don't know but there is upon the whole more 


- miſery than happineſs produced by that paſſion.” 


JoHNSsoN. © I don't think ſo, Sir.” _ 

Never ſpeak of a man in his own preſence. 
It is always indelicate, and may be offenſive.“ 

* Queſtioning is not the mode of converſation 
among gentlemen. It is aſſuming a ſuperiority, 
and it is particularly wrong to queition a man 
concerning himſelf. There may be parts of his 


former life which he may not wiſh to be made 
known to other perſons, or even brought to his 


own recollection. | 
| N Ar man 
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* A man ſhould be careful never to tell tales 
of himſelf to his own diſadvantage, People may 
be amuſed and laugh at the time, but they will 
be remembered, and brought out againſt him 
upon ſome ſubſequent occaſion.” 

Much may be done if a man puts his whole 
mind to a particular object. By doing fo, Norton 


has made himſelf the great lawyer that bei is al- 


lowed to be.“ | 
I mentioned an acquaintance of mine; a ſec- 


tary, who was a very religious man, who not 


only attended regularly on publick worſhip with 


| thoſe of his communion, but made a particular 


ſtudy of the Scriptures, and even wrote a com- 


- mentary on ſome parts of them, yet was known 


to be very licentious in indulging himſelf with 
women, maintaining that men are to be ſaved 


+ by faith alone, and that the Chriſtian religion 


had not preſcribed any fixed rule for the inter- 


courſe between the ſexes. JoHnson. „Sir, 


there is no truſting to that crazy piety.” 

I obſerved that it was ſtrange how well Scotch- 
men were known to one another in their own 
country, though born in very diſtant counties 
for we do not find that the gentlemen of neigh- 
bouring counties in England are mutually known 
to each other. Johnſon, with his uſual acute- 
neſs, at once ſaw and explained the reaſon of 
this, Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, where 
the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and 
which is not ſo large but that they are all known. 
There is no ſuch common place of collection in 
England, except London, where from its great 
ſize and diffuſion, many of thoſe who reſide in 
contiguous counties of England may my re- 


main unknown to each other.“ 


On Tueſday, March 26, there came for us an 
equipage properly ſuited t to a wealthy well-bene- 
ficed 
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ficed clergyman— Dr. Taylor's large, roomy 1776. 
poſt-chaiſe, drawn by four ſtout plump horſes, V ene 
and driven by two ſteady jolly poſtillions, which n *7* 
conveyed us to Aſhbourne, where I found my 
iriend's ſchoolfellow living upon an eſtabliſhment 
perfectly correſponding with his ſubſtantial cre- 
ditable equipage. His houſe, garden, pleaſure- 
grounds, table, in ſhort every thing good, and 
no ſcantineſs appearing. Every man ſhould 
form ſuch a plan of living as he can execute 
completely. Let him not draw an outline wider 
than he can fill up. I have ſeen many ſkeletons 
of ſhew and magnificence which excite at once 
ridicule and pity, Dr. Taylor had a good eſtate 
of his own, and good preferment in the church, 
being a prebendary of Weſtminſter, and rector 
of Boſworth. He was a diligent juſtice of the 
peace, and preſided over the town of Aſhbourne, 
to the inhabitants of which I was told he was 
very liberal; and as a proof of this it was men- 
tioned to me, he had the preceding winter, diſ- 
tributed two hundred pounds among ſuch of 
them as ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance. He had 
conſequently a conſiderable political intereſt in 
the county of Derby, which he employed to 
ſupport the Devonſhire family, for though the 
ſchoolfellow and; friend of Johnſon, he was a 
| Whig. I. could not perceive in his character 
much congeniality of any ſort with that of 
Johnſon, who, however, ſaid to me, “Sir, he 
has a very ſtrong underſtanding.” His ſize and 
figure. and countenance, and manner, were 
that of a hearty Engliſh*Squire, with the parſon 
ſuper-induced ; ; and I took particular notice of 
his upper ſervant, Mr. Peters, a: decent grave 
man, in purple clothes, and a large white wig, 
like the butler or major domo of a Biſhop. |: 
Vo. II. Z | Dr. 
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Dr. Johnfon and Dr. Taylor met with great 
cordiality ; and Johnſon ſoon gave him the 
ſame ſad account of their ſchoolfellow, Con- 
greve, that he had given to Mr. Hector; adding 
a remark of ſuch moment to the rational con- 
duct of a man in the decline of life, that it de- 
ſerves to be imprinted upon every mind : 


„There is nothing againſt which an old man 


ſhould be ſo much upon his guard as putting 
himſelf to nurſe.” Innumerable have been the 
melancholy inſtances of men once diſtinguiſhed 
for firmneſs, reſolution, and ſpirit, who in their 
latter days have been governed like children, by 


Intereſted female artifice. 


Dr. Taylor commended a phyfician who was 
known to him and Dr. Johnſon, and ſaid, [ 
fight many battles for him, as many people in 


. the country diflike him.” oN SON. But you 


ſhould'confider, Sir, that by every one of your 
victories he is a loſer ; for, every man of whom 
you get the better, will be very angry, and wilt 


reſolve not to employ him; whereas if people 


get the better of you in argument about him, 


5 they'll think, We'll ſend for Dr. 


nevertheleſs.” This was an obſervation deep and 


ſure in human nature. 
Next day we talked of a book in which an 


eminent judge was arraigned before the bar of 


the publick, as having pronounced an unjuſt de. 
eiſion in a great cauſe. Dr. Johnſon maintained 


that this B would not give any uneaſi- 


neſs to the Judge. For (ſaid he,) either he 


acted honeſtly, or he meant to do injuſtice. If 
he acted honeſtly, his own conſciouſneſs will 
protect him; if he meant to do injuſtice, he - 
will be glad to ſee the man who attacks him, ſo 
much vexed.”” : 

Next 
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Next day, as Dr. Johnſon had acquainted 1776. 
Dr. Taylor of the reaſon for his returning ſpee- E. = 


dily to London, it was reſolved that we ſhould 
fet out after dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor's 
neighbours were his gueſts that day. 

Dr. Johnſon talked with approbation of one 
who had attained to the ſtate of the philoſophi- 
cal wiſe man, that is, to have no want of ors. 
thing, - © Then, Sir, (ſaid I,) the ſavage is 
wiſe man.“ Sir, (ſaid he,) I do not dende 
imply being without, — but not having a want.” 
I maintained, againſt this propoſition, that it 
was better to have fine clothes, for inſtance, than 
not to feel the want of them.” Joanson. ** No, 


Sir; fine clothes are good only as they ſupply 


the want of other means of procuring reſpect. 
Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, leſs re- 
ſpected for his coarſe blue coat and black ſtock ? 
And you find the King of Pruſſia drefles plain, 
becauſe the dignity of his character is ſuffici- 
ent. I here brought myſelf into a ſcrape, for 
I heedleſsly ſaid, * Would not you, Sir, be the 
better for velvet and embroidery ?” JoansoN. 
_ 66 Sir, you put an end to all argument when you 
| introduce your opponent himſelf. Have you no 
better manners? There is your want.” I apo- 
logiſed by ſaying, I had mentioned him as an 
Inſtance of one who wanted as little as any man 
in the world, and yet, perhaps, might receive 
ſome additional luſtre from dreſs. 
Having left Aſhbourne in the evening, we 
ſtopped to change horſes at Derby, and availed 


ourſelves of a moment to enjoy the converſation 


of my country man, Dr. Butter, then phyfician 

there. He was in great indignation becauſe 
Lord Mountſtuart's bill for a Scotch militia had 
been loſt, Dr. Johnſan was as violent againſt it. 
66 1 am glad, (faid he,) that Parliament has had 
Z 2 the 
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the ſpirit to throw it out. You wanted to take 
advantage of the timidity of our ſcoundrels *,” 
(meaning, t ſuppoſe, the miniſtry). It may be 
obſerved, that he uſed the epithet [coundrel very 
commonly, not quite in the ſenſe in which it is 
generally underſtood, but as a ſtrong term of 
diſapprobation ; as when he abruptly anſwered 
Mrs. Thrale, whe aſked him how he did, © Rea- 
dy to become a ſcoundtel, Madam; with a little 
more ſpoiling you will, I think, make me a com- 
plete raſcal“: —he meant, ealy to become a 
capricious and ſelf-indulgent ry" ar a 


character for which I have heard him expreſs 


great diſguſt. 

Johnſon had with him upon this jaunt, © I 
Palermino d Ingbilterra, a romance praiſed by 
Cervantes; but did not like it much. He ſaid, 
he read it for the language, by way of prepara- 
tion for his Italian expedition —We lay this 
night at Loughborough. 

On 'Thuriday, March 28, we purſued our 
journey. 1 mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan 


complained of the ingratitude of Mr. Wedder- 


burne and General Fraſer, who had been much 
obliged to him when they were youngScotchmen 
entering upon life in England. | Jotnson. 


« Why, Sir, a man is very apt to complain of 


the ingratitude of thoſe who have riſen far above 
him. A man when he gets into a higher ſphere, 
into other habits of life, cannot keep up all his 
former connections. "Then, Sir, thoſe who 
knew him formerly upon a level with themſelves, 


may think that they ought ſtill to be treated as 
on a level, which cannot be; and an acquain- 


tance 1n a former ſituation may bring out things 


which it would be very diſagreeable to have men- 


4 See page 298. 5 Anecdotes of Johnſon, | 
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tioned before higher company, though, perhaps, 
every body knows of them.” He placed this 
ſubject in a new light to me, and ſhewed that a 
man, who has riſen in the world, muſt not be 
condemned too harſhly, for being diſtant to 
former acquaintance, even though he may have 
been much obliged to them. It is, no doubt, 
to be wiſhed that a proper degree of attention 
ſhould be ſhewn by great men to their early 
friends. But if either from obtuſe inſenſibilit 
to difference of ſituation, or preſumptuous for- 
wardneſs, which will not ſubmit even to an ex- 
teriour obſervance of it, the dignity of high 
place cannot be preſerved, when they are ad- 
mitted into the company of thoſe raiſed above 
the ſtate in which they once were, encroach- 
ment muſt be repelled, and the kinder feelings 
ſacrificed. To one of the very fortunate perſons 
whom I have mentioned, namely, Mr. Wed- 
derburne, now Lord Loughborough, I muſt do 
the juſtice to relate, that J have been aſſured b 
another early acquaintance of his, old Mr, 
Macklin, who aſſiſted him in improving his 
pronunciation, that he had found him ver 
' grateful. Macklin, I ſuppoſe, had not preſſed 
upon his elevation with ſo much eagerneſs as the 
gentleman who complained of him. Dr. John- 
ſon's remark as to the jealouſy entertained of 
our friends who riſe far above us, is certainly 
very juſt. By this was withered the early friend- 
ſhip between Charles Townſhend and Akenſide 
and many ſimilar inſtances might be adduced. 
He faid, It is commonly a weak man who 
marries for love.” We then talked of. marry- 
ing women of fortune; and | mentioned a com- 
mon remark, that a man may be, upon the 
whole, richer by marrying a woman with a ver 


ſmall portion, becauſe a woman of fortune will 


be 
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1776. be proportionally ex penſive; whereas a woman 
Eat. 67. who brings none will be very moderate in ex- 
pences. JoHnsoN. © Depend upon it, Sir, this 

is not true. A woman of fortune being uſed to 

the handling of money, ſpends it judiciouſly : 

but a woman who gets the command of money 

for the firſt time upon her marriage, has ſuch a 

guſt in ſpending 3 It, that ſhe throws it away with 

eat profuſion.” : 

He praiſed the ladies of the preſent age, in- 
ſiſting that they were more faithful to their huſ- 
bands, and more virtuous in every reſpect, than 

in former times, becauſe their underſtandings 
were better cultivated. It was an undoubted 
proof of his good ſenſe and good diſpoſition, 
that he was never querulous, never prone to 
inveigh againſt the preſent times, as is ſo com- 
mon when ſuperficial minds are on the fret. On 
the contrary, he was willing to ſpeak favourably 
of his own age; and, indeed, maintained its 
ſuperiority in every reſpect, except in its reve- 
rence for government; the relaxation of which 
he imputed, as its grand cauſe, to the ſhock 
which our monarchy received at the Revolution, 
though neceſſary; and ſecondly, to the timid 

- conceſſions made to faction by ſucceſſive admi- 
niſtrations in the reign of his preſent Majeſty. 
I am happy to think, that he lived to ſee the 
Crown at laſt recover its juſt influence. 

At Leiceſter we read in the newſpapers that 
Dr. James was dead. I thought that the death 
of an old ſchool-fellow, and one with whom he 
had lived a good deal in London, would have 
affected my fellow-traveller much: but he only 
ſaid, Ah! poor Jamy.” Afterwards, how- 
ever, when we were in the chaiſe, he ſaid, with 
more tenderneſs, -<* Since I ſet out on this jaunt, 
T have loſt an old friend and a young one ;—Dr. 

james, 


\ 
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James, and Poor Harry,” meaning My. Thrale' 8 177⁸ 
fon) 2 2 

Having Ea at St. Alban's on Thurſday, — 
March 28, we breakfaſted the next morning at 
Barnet. I expreſſed to him a weakneſs of mind 
which I could not help ;—an uneaſy apprehen- 
ſion that my wife and children, who were at a 
great diſtance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. 
« Sir, (ſaid he,) conſider how fooliſh you ſhould 
think it in them to be apprehenſive that you are 
ill.“ This ſudden turn relieved me for the mo- 
ment; but I afterwards perceived it to be an in- 
genious fallacy. I might, to be ſure, be ſatisfied 

that they had no reaſon to be apprehenſive about 

me, becauſe I knew that I myſelf was well: but 
we might have a mutual anxiety, without the 
charge of folly; becauſe each was, in ſome de- 
gree, uncertain as to the condition of the 
other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to Lon- 
don, that metropolis which we both loved ſo 
much, for the high and varied intelle&ual plea- 

ſure which it furniſhes. I experienced imme- 
diate happineſs while whirled along with ſuch a 
companion, and ſaid to him, © Sir, you ob- 
ſerved one day at General Oglethorpe” 8, that a 
man is never happy for the preſent, but when he 
is drunk. Will you not add, —or when driving 
rapidly in a polt-chaiſe?” Joanson. . No. 
Sir, you are driving rapidly from en or 
to ſomething.” 

Talking of melancholy, he ſaid, © Some men, 
and very thinking men too, have not thoſe vex- 
ing thoughts. Sir Joſhua Reynolds is the ſame 
all the year round. Beauclerk, except when ill 
and in pain, 1s the ſame. But 1 believe moſt 
men have them in the degree in which they are 
capable of having them. 111 were in the country, 
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and were diſtreſſed by that malady, I would 
force myſelf to take a book; and every time I 
did it I ſhould find it the eaſier. Melancholy, 
indeed, ſhould be diverted by ery means but 


opped at Meſſieurs Dillys, bookſellers 


in the Poultry; from whence he hurried away, 
in a hackney coach, to Mr. I hrale's in the Bo- 


rough. 1 called at his houſe in the evening, 
having promiſed to acquaint Mrs. Williams of 
his fake return; when, to my ſurprize, I found 
him ſitting with her at tea, and, as | thought, 


not in a very good humour: for, it ſeems, when 


he got to Mr. Thrale's, he found the coach was 
at the door waiting to carry Mrs. and Mits 
Thrale, and Signor Baretti their Italtan maſter, 
to Bath. This was not ſhewing the attention 
which might have been expected to the © Guide, 
Philoſopher, and Friend,” the [nlack who had 
haſtened from the country to conſole a diſtreſſed 
mother, who he underſtood was very anxious 


- for his return. They had, I found, without 


ceremony, proceeded on their intended journey. 


I was glad to underſtand from him that it was 


ſtill reſolved that his tour to Italy with Mr. and 


Mrs. Thrale ſhould take place, of which he had 


entertained ſome doubt, on account of the loſs 
which they had ſuffered; and his doubts after- 
wards proved to be well-founded. He obſerved, 

indeed very juſtly, that their loſs was an ad- 
ditional reaſon for their going abroad; and if it 
had not been fixed that he ſhould have been one 

of the party, he would force them out; but he 
would not adviſe them unleſs his advice was 
aſked, leſt they might ſuſpe& that he recom- 
mended what he wiſhed on his own account.” 


I was not pleaſed that his intimacy with Mr. 


Thrale's * ä it no doubt contributed 
much 
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much to his comfort and enjoyment, was not 1776. 


. without ſome degree of reſtraint. Not, as has 
been groſsly ſuggeſted, that it was required of 
him as a taſk to talk for the entertainment of 
them and their company; but that he was not 
- quite at his eaſe; which, however, might partly 
be owing to his own honeſt pride - that dignity 
of mind which is always jealous of appearing 
too compliant. 8 
On Sunday, March 31, I called on him, and 
ſhewed him as a curiofity which I had diſco- 
vered, his Tranſlation of Lobo's Account of 
Abyſſinia,“ which Sir John Pringle had lent 
me, it being then little -known as one of his 
works, He ſaid, ** Take notice of it, or don't 
talk of it.” He ſeemed to think it beneath him, 
though done at ſix-and-twenty. I ſaid to him, 
“ Your ftyle, Sir, is much improved ſince you 


tranflated this.” He anſwered with a ſort of 


triumphant ſmile, © Sir, I hope it is.“ 

On Wedneſday, April 3, in the afternoon, I 
found him very buſy putting his books in order, 
and as they were generally very old ones, clouds 
of duſt were flying around him. He had on a 
pair of large gloves, ſuch as hedgers uſe. His 
preſent' appearance put me in mind of m 
uncle, Dr. BoſwelPs deſcription of him, A 
. robuſt genius, born to grapple with whole 
libraries.“ | | „ 

I gave him an account of a converſation which 
had paſſed between me and Captain Cook, the 
day before at dinner at Sir John Pringle's, 
and he was much pleaſed with the conſcientious 
accuracy of that celebrated circumnavigator, 
- who ſet me right as to many of the exaggerated 
accounts given by Dr. Hawkeſworth of his 
Voyages. I told him that while I was with the 
Captain, I catched the enthuſiaſm of i 
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<4 an and adventure, and felt a ſtrong (inclination to 
Fans 61,89 with him on his next voyage. JoHNns0N. 


66 Why, Sir, a man does feel fo, till he con- 
ſiders how very little he can learn from ſueh 
voyages.“ BosWELL. But one is carried 


away with the general grand and indiſtin& no- 


tion of A VovAGE ROUND THE WoRLD:” 
Jonnson. © Yes, Sir, but a man is to guard 


_ himſelf againſt taking a thing in general.” I 


ſaid I was certain that a great part of what we 
are told by the travellers to the South Sea muſt 
be conjecture, becauſe they had not enough of 
the language of thoſe countries to underſtand ſo 


much as they have related. Objects falling un- 
der the obſervation of the ſenſes might be clear- 
ly known; but every thing intellectual, every 


thing abſtract—politicks, morals, and religion, 


muſt be darkly gueſſed. Dr. Johnſon was of 
the ſame opinion. He upon another occaſion, 


when a friend mentioned to him ſeveral extra- 


ordinary facts, as communicated to him by the 
- circumnavigators, ſlily obſerved, Sir, I never 
before knew how much I was relpected by theſe 
gentlemen; they told me none of theſe things.“ 


He had been in company with Omai, a native 


N of one of the South Sea iſlands, after he had 


been ſome time in this country. He was ſtruck 


with the elegance of his behaviour, and ac- 


counted for it thus : Sir, he had paſſed his time, 


while in England, only in the beſt company; 
ſo that all that he had acquired of our manners 
was genteel. As a proof of this, Sir, Lord 


Mulgrave and he dined one day at Streatham ; 
they ſat with their backs to the light fronting 
me, ſo that I could not fee diſtinctly; and there 
was ſo little of the ſavage in Omai, that I was 
afraid to ſpeak to either, leſt I ſhould miſtake 
one for the other.” 

We 
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We agreed to dine to-day at the Mitre- tavern, 
after the riſing of the Houſe of Lords, where a 
branch of the litigation concerning the Douglas 

tate, in which | was one of the counſel, was 
to come on. | brought with me Mr. Murray, 
Solicitor-General of Scotland, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Seſfion, with the title of 
Lord Henderland. I mentioned Mr. Solicitor's 
relation, Lord Charles Hay, with whom I knew 

Dr. Johnſon had been acquainted. JoHnsoN. 
„I wrote ſomething for Lord Charles; and I 
thought he had nothing to fear from a court- 
martial. I ſuffered a great loſs when he died; 
he was a mighty pleaſing man in converſation, 
and a reading man. The character of a ſoldier 
is high. They who ſtand forth the foremoſt in 
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danger, for the community, have the reſpect of 


mankind. An officer is much more reſpected 
than any other man who has as little money. 
In a commercial country money will always 
purchaſe reſpect. But you find, an officer, who 
has properly ſpeaking, no money, is every where 
well received and treated with attention. The 
character of a ſoldier always ſtands him in ſtead.” 
' Bosw: LL. Yet, Sir, 1 think that common 
ſoldiers are worſe thought of than other men in 
the ſame rank of lite; ſuch as labourers.” 
Jounson. © Why, Sir, a common ſoldier is 
uſually a very groſs man, and any quality which 
| procures reſpect may be overwhelmed by groſſ- 
neſs. A man of learning may be ſo vicious or 
ſo ridiculous that you cannot reſpect him. A 
common ſoldier too, generally eats more than 
he can pay for. But when a common ſoldier 
is civil in his quarters, his red coat procures 
him a degree of reſpect.“ The peculiar reſpect 
paid to the military character in France was 
mentioned. BOSWELL. <« I ſhould think that 


where 


N 
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1776. where military men are ſo numerous, they would 


be leſs valued as not being rare.” JohNsoN. 
7-6 Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character or 
profeſſion is high in the eſtimation of a people, 
thoſe who are of it will be valued above other 
men. We value an Engliſhman highly in this 
country, and yet Engliſhmen are not rare 
WT a: 
Mr. Murray praiſed the ancient philoſophers 
for the candour and good humour with which 
- thoſe of different ſeas diſputed with each other. 
Jonnson. © Sir, they diſputed with good hu- 
mour, becauſe they were not 'in earneſt as.to 
religion. Had the ancients been ſerious in their 
belief, we ſhould not have had their Gods ex- 
hibited in the manner we find them repreſented 
in the Poets. The people would not have ſuf- 
fered it. They diſputed with good humour 
upon their fanciful theories, becauſe they were 
not intereſted in the truth of them, When a 
man has nothing to loſe, he may be in good 
humour with his opponent. Accordingly you 
ſee in Lucian, the Epicurean, who argues only 
negatively, keeps his temper; the Stoick, who 
has ſomething poſitive to preſerve, grows angry. 
Being angry with one who controverts an opinion 
which you value, is a neceflary conſequence of 
the uneaſineſs which you feel.” Fveſy wan who 
attacks my belief, diminiſhes in ſome degree my 
confidence in it, and therefore makes me un- 
eaſy, and I am angry with him who makes me 
uneaſy. Thole only who believed in Revela- 
tion have been angry at having their faith called 
in queſtion ; becauſe they only had ſomething 
upon which they could reſt as matter of fact.“ 
MurRrAY. © It ſeems to me that we are not 
angry at a man for controverting an opinion 
which we believe and value; we rather pity 
| | | ; him,” 
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him.” Joanson. © Why, Sir; to be ſure 
when you wiſh a man to have that belief which 
you think is of infinite advantage, you wiſh well 
to him; but your primary conſideration is your 
own quiet. If a madman were to come into 
this room with a ſtick in his hand, no doubt we 
ſhould pity the ſtate of his mind; but our pri- 
mary conſideration would be to take care of our- 
ſelves. We ſhould knock him down firſt, and 
pity him afterwards. No, Sir; every man will 
diſpute with great good humour upon a ſubject 
in which he is not intereſted. I will diſpute 
very calmly upon the probability of another 
man's fon being hanged, but if a man zealouſh 

enforces the probability that my own ſon will be 
hanged, I ſhall certainly not be in very good 
humour with him.“ | added this illuſtration, 
If a man endeavours to convince me that my 
wife, whom I love very much, and in whom [ 
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have great confidence, is a diſagreeable woman, 


and is even unfaithful to me, I ſhall be ver 
angry, for he is putting me in fear of being un- 
happy.” Mourravy. © But, Sir. truth will 


always bear an examination.“ JohNxsON. 


« Yes, Sir, but it is painful to be forced to 
defend it. Conſider, Sir, how ſhould you like, 


though conſcious of your innocence, to be 


tried before a jury for a capital crime, once a 
week.” 

We talked of education at great ſchools, the 
advantages and diſadvantages of which Johnſon 
diſplayed in a luminous manner; but his argu- 
ments preponderated ſo much in favour of the 
benefit which a boy of good parts might re- 
ceive at one of them, that I have reaſon to be- 
lieve Mr. Murray was very much influenced by 
what he heard to-day, in his determination to 
ſend _ own "00k to Weſtminſter ſchool. 


I introduced 
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I introduced the topick, which is often igno- 
rantly urged, that the Univerſities, of England 
are too rich, ſo that learning does not flouriſh 
in them as it would do, if thoſe who teach had 


ſmaller falaries, and depended on their aſſiduity 


for a great part of their income. JofNsoN. 
“ Sir, the very reverſe of this is the truth; the 


Engliſh Univerſities are not rich enough. Our 


fellowſhips are only ſufficient to ſupport a man 
during his ſtudies to fit him for the world, and 
accordingly in general they are held no longer 


than till an opportunity offers of getting away. 


Now and then, perhaps, there is a fellow who 
grows old in his college ; but this 1s againſt his 
will, unleſs he be a man very indolent indeed. 
A hundred a year is reckoned a good fellow- 
ſhip, and that is no more than is neceſſary to 
keep a man decently as a ſcholar. We do not 
allow our fellows to marry, becauſe we conſider 
academical inſtitutions as Preparatory to a ſet- 
tlement in the world. It is only by being em- 
ployed as a tutor, that a fellow can obtain an 


thing more than a livelihood. To be ſure a 


man, who has enough without teaching, will 
probably not teach; for we would all be idle it 
we could. In the Ge manner, a man who is 
to get nothing by teaching, will not exert him- 
ſelf. Greſham-College was intended as a place of 
inſtruction for London; able Profeſſors were to 
read leQures gratis, they contrived to have no 
ſcholars; whereas, if they had been allowed to 
receive but ſix- pence a lecture from each ſcholar, 
they would have been emulous to have had 
many ſcholars. Every body will agree that it 
ſhould be the intereſt of thoſe who teach to have 
ſcholars; and this is the caſe in our Univerſities. 


That they are too rich is certainly not true; for 


they have n good onopgy to keep a man 


of 
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of eminent learning with them for his life. In 
the foreign Univerſities a profeflorſhip is a high 
thing. It is as much almoſt as a man can make 
by his learning; and therefore we find the moſt 
learned men abroad are in the Univerſities. It 
is not ſo with us. Our Univerſities are impo- 
veriſhed of learning, by the penury of their 
proviſions. I wiſh there were many places of a 
thouſand a-year at Oxford, to keep firſt rate 
men of learning from quitting the Univerſity.” 


Undoubtedly, if this were the caſe, Literature 


would have a ſtill greater dignity and ſplendour 
at Oxford, and there would be grander living 
ſources of inſtruction. 

J mentioned Mr. Maclaurin's uneaſineſs on 
account of a degree of ridicule careleſsly thrown 
on his deceaſed father, in Goldſmith's © Hiſtory 
of Animated Nature, in which that celebrated 
mathematician is repreſented as being ſubje& to 
fits of yawning ſo violent as to render him inca 
pable of proceeding in his lecture; a ſtory al- 
together unfounded, but for the publication of 
which the law would give no reparation *. This 
led us to agitate the queſtion, whether legal re- 

dreſs could be obtained, even when a man's de 
ceaſed relation was calumniated in a publication. 
Mr. Murray maintained there ſhould be repara- 
tion, unleſs the authour could juitify himſelf by 
proving the fact. JoHNSoN. Sir, it is of ſo 
much more conſequence that truth ſhould be told 
than that individuals ſhould not be made uneaſy, 


that it is much better that the law does not re- 


s Dr Goldſmith was dead before Mr. Maclaurin diſcovered 
the ludicreus errour. But Mr. Nourſe, the bookſeller, who 
was the proprietor of the work, upon being applied to by Sir 
John Pringle, agreed very handſomely to havc the leaf on 
which it was contained cancelled, and re- printed without it, 
at his own expence. | 
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1776. ſtrain writing freely concerning the characters 
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newſpaper entutled- © Tug WorLD, 


of the dead. Damages will be given to a man 


who is calumniated in his hfe-time, becauſe he 


may be hurt in his worldly intereſt, or at leaſt. 
hurt in his mind : but the law does not regard 
that uneaſineſs which a man feels on having his 
anceſtor calumniated. That is too nice. Let 
him deny what is ſaid, and let the matter have 
a fair chance by diſcuſſion. But, if a man could 
ſay nothing againſt a character but what he can 


prove, hiſtory could not be written; for a great 


deal is known of men of which proof cannot be 
brought. A miniſter may be notoriouſly known 
to take bribes, and yet you may not be able to 
Trove it.” Mr. Murray ſuggeſted, that the au- 


thour ſhould be obliged to ſhew ſome ſort of 


evidence, though he would not require a ſtrict 
legal proof : but Johnſon firmly and reſolutely 


oppoſed any reſtraint whatever, as adverſe to a 


free inveſtigation of the characters of man- 
kind ”. | 
On 


7 What Dr. Johnſon has here ſaid, is undoubtedly good 
ſenſe; yet am afraid that law, though defined by Lord Coke 
5 the perfection of reaſon,” is not altogether with him; for 
it is held in the books, that an attack on the reputation even 
of a dead man, may be puniſhed as a libel, becauſe tending 


to a breach of the peace There is however, I believe, no 


modern decided caſe to that effect. In the King's Bench, 
Trinity Term, 1790, the queſtion occurred on occaſion of an 
indictment, The King v. Topbam, who, as a proprietor of a 
was found guilty of a 
libel againſt Earl Cowper, deceaſed, becauſe certain injurious 
charges againſt his Lordſhip were publiſhed in that paper. 
One of the counſel for Mr. Topham, my friend Mr. Conft, 
who is very able to maintain the argument with learning and 
ingenuity, informs me that it is intended to move in arreſt of 


judgment; fo that we ſhall probably have a folemn determi- 


nation, upon a point of univerſal importance. No man has a 


higher reverence for the law of England in general than I 


have; 
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On Thurſday, April 4, having called on Dr. 1776. 
Johnſon, I ſaid, it was a pity that truth was not þ 
ſo firm as to bid defiance to all attacks, ſo that — 
it might be ſhot at as much as people choſe to at- 
tempt, and yet remain unhurt. JoHNSON. 
Ihen, Sir, it would not be ſhot at. Nobody 
attempts to diſpute that two and two make four : 
but with conteſts concerning moral truth, hu- 
man paſſions are generally mixed, and therefore 
it muſt ever be liable to affault and miſrepre- 
ſentation.” | 
On Friday, April 5, being Good-Friday, after 
having attended the morning ſervice at St. Cle- 
ment's church, I walked home with Johnſon. 
We talked of the Roman Catholick religion. 
Joanson. © In the barbarous ages, Sir, prieſts 
and people were equally deceived; but afterwards 
there were groſs corruptions W by the 
clergy, ſuch as indulgences to prieſts to have 
concubines, and the worſhip of images, not, 
indeed, inculcated, but knowingly permitted.“ 
He ſtrongly cenſured the licenſed ſtews at Rome. 
BoswELL. *©* So then, Sir, you would allow of 
no irregular intercourſe whatever between the 
ſexes?” JohN SON. To be ſure I would not, 
Sir. I would puniſh it much more than is done, 
and ſo reſtrain it. In all countries there has 
been fornication, as in all countries there has 
been theft ; but there may be more or leſs of 
the one, as well as of the other, in proportion 
to the force of law. All men will naturally ſteal. 
And, Sir, it is very abſurd to argue, as has been 
often done, that proſtitutes are neceſſary to pre- 


have; but, with all deference I cannot help thinking, that 
proſecution by indictment, if a defendant is never to be al- 
Boes to juſtify, muſt often be very oppreſſive, unleſs Juries, 5 
who I am more and more confirmed in holding to be judges % 


of law as well as of fact, interpoſe. 
„Vel. 1h | A | vent. 
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vent the violent effects of appetite from violating 
the decent order of life; nay, ſhould be per- 
mitted, in order to preſerve the chaſtity of our 
wives and daughters. Nepend upon it, Sir, ſe- 


vere laws, ſteadily enforced, would be ſufficient 


againſt thoſe evils, and would promote mar- 
riage.“ 
I ſtated to him this caſe :=—< Suppoſe a man 


has a daughter who he knows has been ſeduced, 


but her misfortune is concealed from the world : 
ſhould he keep her in his houſe? Would he not, 
by doing ſo, be acceſſary to impoſition ? And, 

perhaps, a worthy unſuſpecting man might come 
and marty this woman, unleſs the father inform 


him of the truth.” JoansoN. * Sir, he is ac- 


ceſſary to no impoſition. His daughter is in his 
houſe ; and if a man courts her, he takes his 
chance. If a friend, or, indeed, if any man 
aſks his opinion whether he ſhould marry her, 


he ought to adviſe him againſt it, without tell- - | 


ing why, becauſe his real opinion is then re- 
quired. Or, if he has other daughters who 


Eno of her frailty, he ought not to keep her 


in his houſe, You are to conſider the ſtate of 
life is this; we are to judge of one another's 
characters as well as we can; and a man is not 
bound, in honeſty or honour, to tell us the 
faults of his daughter or of himſelf. A man 
who has debauched his friend's daughter is not 


- obliged to lay to every body—* Take care ofme, 


don't let me into your houſes without ſuſpicion. 


. Tonce debauched a friend's ny > I may 


debauch yours.” 
Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to 
bear. the loſs of his ſon with a manly compoſure. 


There was no affeQation about him; and he 
| - talked, as uſual, upon indifferent ſubjects. He 


ſeemed to me to heſitate as to the intended Italian 
ſcdcour, 
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tour, on which, I flattered myſelf, he and Mrs. 1776. 
Thrale and Dr. Johnſon were ſoon to ſet out; 1 * 
and, therefore, I preſſed it as much as I could. n 
I mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk had ſaid, that 
Baretti, whom they were to carry with them, 
would keep them ſo long in the little towns of 
his own diſtri, that they would not have. time 
to ſee Rome, I mentioned this, to put them on 
their guard. JoansoN. Sir, we do not thank 
Mr. Beauclerk for ſuppoſing that we are to be di- 
rected by Baretti. No, Sir; Mr. Thrale is to 
go, by my advice, to Mr. Jackſon, (the all- 
knowing, ) and get from him a plan for ſeeing. 
the moſt that can be ſeen in the time that we 
have to travel. We muſt, to be ſure, fee Rome, 
Naples, Florence, and Venice, and as much 
more as we can,“ (ſpeaking with a tone of ani- 
mation). _ : „ | 
When I expreſſed an earneſt wiſh for his re- 
marks on Italy, he faid, I do not fee that 1 
could make a book upon Italy ; yet I ſhould be 
glad to get two hundred pounds, or five hundred 
pounds by ſuch a work.” This ſhewed both that 
a journal of his Tour upon the Continent was 
not wholly out of his contemplation, and that 
he uniformly adhered to that ſtrange opinion, 
which his indolent diſpoſition made him utter: 
„No man but a blockhead ever wrote, except 
for money.“ Numerous inſtances to refute this 
will occur to all who are verſed in the hiſtory of 
literature. = „ 

He gave us one of the many ſketches of cha- 
racter which were treaſured in his mind, and 
which he was wont to produce quite unexpectedly 
in a very entertaining manner. I lately (ſaid 
he,) received a letter from the Laſt-Indies, from 
a gentleman whom I formerly knew very well; 
he had returned from that country with a 

| 5 A à 2 handſome 
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1776. handſome fortune, as it was reckoned, beſore 
. means were found to acquire thoſe immenſe fums 
N 7* which have been brought from thence of late; 
he was a ſcholar, and an agreeable man, and 
lived very -prettily in London, till his wife. 
died. After her death, he took to diſſi- 
pation and gaming, and loſt all he had. 
One evening he loſt a thouſand pounds to 
| a2 gentleman whoſe name I am ſorry I have for- 
gotten. Next morning he ſent the gentleman 
five hundred pounds, with an apology that it was 
all he had in the world. Ihe gentleman ſent the 
money back to him, declaring he would not ac- 
cept it; and adding, that if Mr. — had 
occaſion for five hundred pounds more he would 
lend it to him. He reſolved to go out again to 
the Eaſt-Indies, and make his fortune anew. 
He got a conſiderable appointment, and I had 
ſome intention of accompanying him. Had I 
thought then as I do now, I ſhould have gone: 
but, at that time, J had objections to quitting 
England.“ We | 
It was a very remarkable circumſtance about 
Johnſon, whom ſhallow obſervers have ſuppoſed 
to have been 1gnorant of the world, that very 
few men had ſeen greater variety of characters; 
and none could obſerve them better, as was evi- 
dent from the ſtrong, yet nice portraits which he 
often drew. I have frequently thought that if 
he had made out what the French call une cata- 
| logue raiſonnee of all the people who had paſſed 
| under his obſervation, it would have afforded a 
very rich fund of inſtruction and entertainment. 
The ſuddenneſs with which his accounts of ſome 
of them ſtarted out in converſation, was not leſs 
pleaſing than furpriſing. I remember he once 
abſerved to me, It is wonderful, Sir, what is 
to be found in London. The molt literary con- 
5 1 ver lation 
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verſation that I ever enjoyed, was at the table 
of Jack Ellis, a money-ſcrivener behind the 
Royal Exchange, with whom I at one period 
uſed to dine generally once a week *.” 
Volumes would be required to contain a liſt 
of his numerous and various acquaintance, none 
of whom he ever forgot ; and could deſcribe 
and diſcriminate them all with preciſion and vi- 
vacity. He affociated with perſons the moſt 
widely different in manners, abilities, rank, 
and accompliſhments. He was at once the com- 
panion of the brilliant Colonel Forreſter of the 
guards, who wrote © The Polite Philoſopher,” 
and of the aukward and uncouth Robert Levett ; 
of Lord Thurlow, and Mr. Saſtres, the Italian 
maſter ;- and has dined one day with the beau- 
_ tiful, gay, and faſcinating Lady Craven, and 


This Mr. Ellis is, I believe, the laſt of that profeſſion call- 
ed Scriveners, which is one of the London companies, but 
of which the buſinefs is no longer carried on ſeparately, but 
is tranſacted by attornies and others. He is a man of literature 
and talents. He is the authour of a Hudibraſtick verſion of 
Maphæus's Canto, in addition to the Æneid; of ſome poems 
in Dodſley's collection; and various other ſmall pieces; but 
being a very modeſt man, has never put his name to any thing, 
He has ſhewn me a tranſlation which he has made of Ovid's 
Epiſtles, very prettily done. There is a good engraved por- 
trait of him by Peffer, from a picture of Fry, which hangs 
in the hall of the Scrivener's company. He is now a very old 
man. I have viſited him this day, (October 4, 1790,) in his 
ninety-third year, and found his judgement diſtin& and clear, 
and his memory, though faded ſo as to fail him occaſionally, 
hk as he aſſured me, and I indeed perceived, able to ſerve 
im very well, after a little recollection. It was agreeable to 
obſerve, that he was free from the diſcontent and fretfulneſs 
which too often moleſt old age. He in the ſummer of this 
your walked to Rotherhithe, where he dined, and walked 

ome in the evening. | YH 
Lord Macartney, who with his other diſtinguiſhed qua- 
lities, is remarkable alſo for an elegant plealanicy, told me, 
that he met Johnſon at Lady Craven's, and that he ſeemed 
jealous of any interference; * So (ſaid his Lordſhip, ſmiling) 
I kept back.” . 
the 
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the next with good Mrs. Gardiner the tallow- 


——'chandler, on Snow hill. 


tat. . 


On my expreſſing my wonder at his diſcover- 
ſo much of the knowledge peculiar to dif- 
* profeſſions, he told me, „I learnt what 
J know of law, chiefly from Mr. Ballow, a very 
able man. I learnt ſome too from Chambers ; 
but was not ſo teachable then. One is not 
willing to be taught by a young man.” When 
I expreſſed a wiſh to know more about Mr. 
Ballow, Johnfon ſaid, © Sir, I have ſeen him 
but once theſe twenty years. The tide of life 
has driven us different ways.“ I was ſorry at 
the time to hear this; but whoever quits the 
creeks of private connections, and fairly gets 
into the great ocean of London, will, by im- 
perceptible degrees, unayoidably experience 
this. 

„ My knowledge of phyſick, (he added,) I 
learnt from Dr. James, whom I helped in writ- 
ing the propoſals for his Dictionary, and alſo 
a little in the Dictionary itſelf. I alſo learnt 


ſome from Dr. Lawrence, but was then grown 


more ſtubborn.” 

A curious incident happened to- * while 
Mr. Thrale and I fat with him. Francis an- 
nounced that a large packet was brought to him 
from the poſt off ce, ſaid to have come from 
Liſbon, and it was charged ſeven pounds ten 
Hillingt. He would not receive it, ſuppoſing it 
to be ſome trick, nor did he even look x; it. 
But vpon enquiry afterwards he found that it 
was a real packet for him, from that very friend 


in the Eaſt-indies of whom he had been ſpeak- 


ing; and the ſhip which carried it having come 
te Portugal, this packet, with others, had been 


; Put into 3 poſt. Once at Liſbon, 


1 men- 
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I mentioned a new gaming club, of which 
Mr. Beauclerk had given me an account, where 
the members played to a deſperate extent. 
Jonanson. “ Depend upon it, Sir, this is mere 
talk. Who is ruined by gaming ? You will not 
find fix inſtances in an age. There is a ſtrange 
rout made about deep play; whereas you haye 
many more people ruined by adventurous trade, 
and yet we do not hear ſuch an outcry againſt 
it.” TaraALE. © There may be few people 
abſolutely ruined by deep play; but very many 
are much hurt in their circumſtances by it.” 
Jounson. © Yes, Sir; and lo are very many 
by other kinds of expence.“ I had heard him 
talk once before in the ſame manner; and at 
Oxford he laid, he wiſhed he had learnt to 
play at cards.” The truth, however, is, that he 

oved to diſplay his ingenuity in argument; and 
therefore would ſometimes in - converſation . 
maintain opinions which he was ſenſible were 
wrong, but in ſupporting which, his reaſoning 
and wit would be moſt conſpicuous. He would 
begin thus: Why, Sir, as to the good or evil 
of card-playing—” *© Now (ſaid Garrick,) he 
is thinking which ſide he ſhall take.” He ap- 
peared to have a pleaſure in contradiction, eſpe- 
cially when any opinion whatever was delivered 
with an air of confidence; ſo that there was 
hardly any topick, it not one of the great truths 
of Religion and Morality, that he might not 
have been incited to argue, either for or againſt 
it. Lord Elibank ? had the higheſt admiration - 
of his powers. He once obſerved to me, 
Whatever opinion Johnſon maintains, I will 
not 87 that he convinces me; but he never fails 
to ſhow me, that he has good reaſons for it.“ 


ade Lord Eliheat, who the i216: - 
| | T have 
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I have heard Johnſon pay his Lordſhip this high 
compliment: © I never was in Lord Elibank's 
company without learning ſomething.” 

We fat together till it was too late for the af- 
ternoon ſervice. Thrale ſaid, he had come with 
intention to go to church with us. We went at 
ſeven to evening prayers at St. Clement's church, 
after having drank coffee; an indulgence, 
which I underſtood Johnſon yielded to on this 
occaſion, in compliment to Thrale; 

On Sunday, April 7, Eaſter-day, after hav- 
ing been at St. Paul's cathedral, I came to Dr. 
Johnſon, according to- my uſual cuſtom. * 
ſeemed to me, that there was always ſomething 
peculiarly mild and placid in his manner upon 


this holy feſtival, the commemoration of the 


moſt joyful event in the hiſtory of our world, 


the reſurrection of our LoRD and SAvioun,; 
who, having triumphed over death and the 
grave, proclaimed immortality to mankind. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of 
my acquaintance, who maintained, that her 
huſband's having been guilty of numberleſs in- 


fidelities, releaſed her from conjugal obligati- 


ons, becauſe they were reciprocal. Joanso0N. 


„This is miſerable ſtuff, Sir. To the contract 


of marriage, beſides the man and wife, there is 


à third party Society; and, if it be conſidered 


as a vow-wGopD ; and, therefore, it cannot be 
diſſolved by their conſent alone. Laws are not 
made for particular caſes,” but for mankind in 
general. A woman may be unhappy with her 
huſband ; but ſhe cannot be freed from him 
without the approbation of the civil and eccle- 
Gaſtjcal power. A man may be unhappy, be- 


4 cauſe he is not ſo rich as another; but he is not 
to ſeize upon another's property with his own 


hand.” 'BoswgLL. © But, vis, this lady does 
Bes- «> „ 4 . 5% a not 
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not want that the contract ſhould be diſſolved; 
the only argues that ſhe may indulge herſelf in 
gallantries with equal freedom as her huſband 
does, provided ſhe takes care not to introduce a 
Ipurious iſſue into his family. You know, Sir, 
what Macrobius has told us of Julia.“ Johx- 
SON. © This lady of yours, Sir, I think, is very 
:.. ß 
Mr. Macbean, author of the Dictionary of 
ancient Geography,“ came in. He mentioned, 
that he had been forty years abſent from Scot- 
land. Ah, Boſwell! (ſaid Johnſon, ſmiling,) 
what would you give to be forty years from 
Scotland?“ I ſaid, I ſhould not like to be ſo 
long abſent from the ſeat of my anceſtors.” 
This gentleman, Mrs. Williams, and Mr. Le- 
vett, dined with us. 
Dr. Johnſon made a remark, which both Mr. 
Macbean and I thought new. It was this : that 
< the law againſt uſury is for the protection of 
creditors as well as of debtors; for if there were 
no ſuch check, people would be apt, from the 
temptation of great intereſt, to lend to deſperate 
_ perſons, by whom they would loſe their money. 
Accordingly there are inſtances of ladies being 
_ ruined, by having injudiciouſly ſunk their for- 
tunes for high annuities, which, after a few 
years, ceaſed to be paid, in conſequence of the 
ruined circumſtances of the borrower.” | 
Mrs. Williams was very peeviſh; and I won- 
dered at Johnſon's patience with her now, as I 
had often done on ſimilar occaſions, The truth 


is, that his humane conſideration of the 


forlorn and indigent ſtate in which this lady was 
left by her father, induced him to treat her with 


e Nunquam enim niſi navi plend tollo vectorem. Lib. ii, 
E. N. ; 4 5 455 3 0 8 8 % * — 8 x . N 
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the utmoſt tenderneſs, and even to be deſirous 
of procuring her amuſement, ſo as ſometimes to 
incommode many of his friends, by carrying 


her with him to their houſes, where, from her 


manner of eating, in conſequence of her blind- 
neſs, ſhe could not but offend the delicacy of 
perſons of nice ſenſations. ne 

After coffee, we went to afternoon ſervice in 


St. Clement's church. Obſerving ſome beggars 


in the ſtreet as we walked along, I ſaid to him 


1 ſuppoſed there was no civiliſed country in the 


world, where the miſery of want in the loweſt 
clafſes of the people was prevented. JohN SN. 
„ believe, Sir, there is not; but it is better 
that ſome ſhould be unhappy, than that none 
ſhould be happy, which would be the caſe in a 
eneral ſtate of equality.” . 85 
When the ſervice was ended, I went home 


with him, and we ſat quietly by ourſelves. He 
- TXecommended Dr. Cheyne's books. I ſaid, I 


thought Cheyne had been reckoned whimſical. 


* So he was, (ſaid he,) in ſome things; but 
there is no end of objections. There are few 


books to which ſome objection or other may not 
be made.“ | | 


Upon the queſtion whether a man who had 
been guilty of vicious actions would do well to 
force himſelf into ſolitude and ſadneſs; Jo- 
SON. No, Sir, unleſs it prevent him from be- 
ing vicious again. With ſome people, gloomy 
penitence is only madneſs turned upſide down. 
A man may be gloomy, till, in order to be re- 
lieved from gloom, he has recourſe again to 
criminal indulgences . | 955 
On Wedneſday, April 10, I dined with him 
at Mr. Thrale's, where were Mr. Murphy and 
ſome other company. Before dinner, Dr. 
Johnſon and I paſſed ſome time by ourſelves, 1 
| 5 ps PI 
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was ſorry to find it was now reſolved that the 1776. 
propoſed journey to _ ſhould not take place te 
am difappointed, to be 


this year. He ſaid, | 
ſure; but it is not a great diſappointment.” I 
wondered to ſee him bear, with a philofophical 
calmneſs, what would have made moſt people 
peeviſh and fretful. I perceived, however, that 
he had ſo warmly cheriſhed the hope of enjoying 
claſſical ſcenes, that he could not eaſily part with 
the ſcheme ; for he ſaid, I ſhall probably con- 
trive to get to Italy ſome other way. But I won't 
mention it to Mr. and Mrs. 'Thrale, as it might 
vex them.” I ſuggeſted, that going to Ital 
might have done Mr. and Mrs. Thrale oo 
Jonnson. © I rather believe not, Sir. While 
grief is freſh, every attempt to divert only irri- 
tates. You muſt wait till grief be dige/ted, and 
then amuſement will diſſipate the remains of 
It.” ; 

At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us with 
the hiſtory of Mr. Joſeph Simpſon, a ſchool- 
fellow of Dr. Johnſon's, a barriſter at law, of 
good parts, but who fell into a diſſipated courſe 
of life, incompatible with that ſucceſs in his 
profeſſion which he once had, and would other- 
wiſe have deſervedly maintained; yet he ſtill 


preſerved a dignity in his deportment. He 


wrote a tragedy on the ſtory. of Leonidas, en- 
titled The Patriot.” He read it to a compan 

of lawyers, who found ſo many faults, that he 
wrote it over again: ſo then there were two 
tragedies on the ſame ſubject, and with the ſame 
title. Dr. Johnſon told us, that one of them 
was {till in his poſſeſſion. This very piece was, 
after his death, publiſhed by ſome perſon who 
had been about him, and, for the ſake of a little 
haſty profit, was poſitively averred to have been 
written by Johnſon himſelf. | 
n e MOTOR | fail, 
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1 fatd, I diſliked the cuſtom which ſome peo- 
le had of bringing their children into company, 
ben it in a manner forced us to pay fooliſh 
compliments to pleaſe their parents. JohNsON. 
< You are right, Sir. We may be excuſed for 


not caring much about other people's children, 


for there are many who care very little about 
their own children. It may be obſerved, -that 
men, who from being engaged in buſineſs, or 
from their courſe of life in whatever way, ſel- 
dom ſee their children, do not care much about 


them. I myſelf ſhould not haye had much fond- 
neſs for a child of my own.” Ms. THRALE. 


<< Nay, Sir, how can you talk ſo?” JohN. 
<« At leaſt, I never wiſhed to have a child,” 
Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnſon's having 


a deſign to publiſh an edition of Cowley. John- 


ſon ſaid, he did not know but he ſhould; and 
he expreſſed his diſapprobation of Dr. Hurd, 
for having publiſhed a mutilated edition under 


the title of Select Works of Abraham Cow- 


ley.” Mr, Murphy thought it a bad precedent; 


obſerving, that any author might be uſed in the 


fame manner; and that it was pleaſing to ſee 


the variety of an authour's compoutons, at dif- 
ferent periods. 

We talked of Flatman's Poems | and Thrale 
obſerved, that Pope had partly borrowed from 
him, The dying Chriſtian to his Soul.” 
Johnſon repeated Rocheſter's verſes upon Flat- 
man, which, I think, by | much too ſevere: 


Nor that flow drudge in ſwift Pindarick 
{trains, 
% Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a : Jaded Muſe, whipt with looſe | 
reins.” 


ike 
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I like to recolle& all the paſſages that I heard 
' Johnſon repeat: it ſtamps a value on them. 
He told us, that the book entitled © The 
Lives of the Poets, by Mr. Cibber,” was en⸗ 
tirely compiled by. Mr. Shiels, a Scotchman, 
one of his amanuenſes. © The bookſellers 
(faid he,) gave Theophilus Cibber, who was 
then in priſon, ten guineas, to allow Mr. Cibber 
to be put upon the title page, as the author; 
by this, a double impoſition was intended: in the 
firſt place, that it was the work of a Cibber at 
all; and, in the ſecond place, that it was the 
work of old Cibber.“ 15 
Mr. Murphy ſaid, that“ The Memoirs of 
Gray's Life ſet him much higher in his eftima- 
tion than his poems did; for you there ſaw a 
man conſtantly at work in literature.“ John- 
ſon acquieſced in this, but depreciated the 


book, I thought, very unreaſonably. For he 


ſaid, I forced myſelf to read it, only becauſe 
it was a common topick of converſation. I 
found it mighty dull; and, as to the ſtyle, it is 
fit for the ſecond table.” Why he thought ſo, 
J was at a loſs to conceive. He now gave it as 
his opinion, that © Akenfide was a ſuperiour 
poet both to Gray and Maſon.” ons 

Talking of the Reviews, Johnſon ſaid, «© FE 
think them very impartial : I do not know an 
inſtance of partiality.” He mentioned what had 
paſſed upon the ſubject of the Monthly and Cri- 
tical Reviews, in the converſation with which 
his Majeſty had honoured him. He expatiated 
a little more on them this evening. The 
Monthly Reviewers (ſaid he) are not Deiſts; 
but they are Chriſtians with as little chriſtianity 
as may be; and are for pulling down all eſta- 
bliſhments. The Critical Reviewers are for 
ſupporting the conſtitution, both in church and 
1 | | ſtate. 
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ſtate. The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often 


review without reading the books through ;, but 
lay hold of a topick, and write chiefly from 


their own minds. The Monthly Reviewers are 


duller men, and are glad to read the books 
through.“ „„ | 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton's extreme anxiety 
as an authour ; obſerving, that he was thirty 
years in preparing his Hiltory, and that he em- 
ployed a man to point it for him; as if (laugh- 
ing) another man could point his ſenſe better. 
than himſelf.” Mr. Murphy faid, he under- 
ſtood his Hiſtory was kept back ſeveral years for 
fear of Smollet. JohN so. This ſeems ſtrange 
to Murphy and me, who never felt that anxiety. 
but ſent what we wrote to the preſs, and let it 
take its chance.” Maus. THRALR. The time 
has been, Sir, when you felt it.” JohN Som. 
“ Why really, Madam, I do not recolle@ a time 
when that was the caſe.” | 


- 


Taking of © the SpeQator,” he ſaid, It is 


wonderful that there is ſuch a proportion of bad 
papers, in the half of the work which was not 


written by Addiſon ; for there was all the world 
to write that half, yet not a half of that half is. 
good. One of the fineſt pieces in the Engliſh 
language 1s the paper on Novelty, yet we do 

not hear it talked of. It was written by Grove, 
a diſſenting teacher.“ He would not, I per- 
ceived, call him a clergyman, though he was 
candid enough to allow very great merit to his 
compoſition. Mr. Murphy ſaid, he remembered 
when there were ſeveral people alive in London, 


who enjoyed a conſiderable reputation merely 


from having written a paper in The Spectator.““ 


He mentioned particularly Mr. Ince, who uſed 


to frequent Tom's coffee houſe. But (ſaid 
Johnſon, ) you mult, conſider how highly Steele 
f 55 8 ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks of Mr. Ince.” He would not allow that 
the paper on carrying a boy ro travel, figned - 
Philip Homebred, which was written by the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, had merit. He ſaid, 
it was quite vulgar, and had hotlupy * lumi- 
nous.“ 

Johnſon mentioned Dr. Barry's « Syſtem of 
Phyſick.” “ He was a man (ſaid he,) who had 
400 res a high reputation in Dublin, came over 
to England, and brought his reputation with 
him, but had not great ſucceſs. His notion was, 
that pulſation occaſions death by attrition; and 
that, therefore, the way to preſerve life is to 
retard pulſation. But we know that pulſation 
is ſtrongeſt in infants, and that we increaſe in 


growth while it operates in its regular courſe; 


ſo it cannot be the cauſe of deſtruction.“ Soon 
after this, he ſaid ſomething very flattering to 
Mrs. Thrale, which I do not recollect; but it 
concluded with wiſhing her long life. © Sir, 
(ſaid I.) if Dr. Barry's ſyſtem be true, you have 
now ſhortened Mrs. Thrale's life, perhaps, 
ſome minutes, 'by accelerating her pulſation.” 
On Thurſday, April 11, J dined with him at 
| General Paoli's, in whoſe houſe I now reſided, 


and where I had ever afterwards the honour of 


being entertained with the kindeſt attention as 


His conſtant gueſt, while I was in London, till 
I had a houſe of my own there. I mentioned 
my having that morning introduced to Mr. 
Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemiſh nobleman of 
Treat rank and fortune, to whom Garrick talked 


of Abel Drugger as a /mall part; and related, 
with pleaſant vanity, that a Frenchman whd had 
ſeen him in one of his low characters, exclaim- 


ed, Comment! je ne le crois pas. Ce welt pas, 


Monfeur Garrick, ce Grand Homme!“ Garrick 


added, with an” appearance of grave recollec- 
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tion, © If 1 were to begin life again, I think I 


, ſhould not play thoſe low characters.“ Upon 


Etat. 67. 


7: which I obſerved, Sir, you would be in the 
wrong; for your great excellence is your variety 
of playing, your repreſenting ſo well, characters 

o very different. JonxsoN. Garrick, Sir, 
was not in earneſt in what he ſaid; for, to be 
ſure, his peculiar excellence is his variety: and; 
perhaps, there is not any one character which 


| has not been as well acted by ſomebody elſe, as 


he could do it.” BosweLL. © Why then, Sir, 
did he talk ſo?” Jonnson. © Why, Sir, to 
make you anſwer as you did.” BosweLL. I 
don't know, Sir; he ſeemed to dip deep into 


his mind for the reflection.“ Jortnson. 4 He 


had not far to dip, Sir: he had ſaid the ſame 
W probably, twenty times before.“ 

f a nobleman raiſed at a very early period 
10 high office, he ſaid, His parts, Sir, are 
pretty well for a Lord, but would not be diſ- 


tinguiſhed in a man who had nothing elſe but. 


his parts.” 

Aj} journey to Italy was ſtill in his thoughts. 
He ſaid, © A man who has not been in Italy, 
18 always conſcious of an inferiority, - from his 
not having ſeen what it is expected a man ſhould 
ſee. The grand object of travelling is to ſee the 
ſhores of the Mediterrannean. On thoſe ſhores 
were the four great empires. of the world; the 
Aſſyrian, the Perſian, the Grecian, and the 
Roman.—All our religion, almoſt all our law, 
almoſt all our arts, almoſt all that ſets us above 


ſavages, has come to us from the ſhores of the 


Mediterranean.“ The General obſerved, that 
© THE MEDITERRANEAN would be a mole 


ſubject for a poem.” 


We talked of tranſlation. I ſaid, Loauld not 


_ define it. nor could I think of 2 ſigilitude to 


illuſtrate 
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illuſtrate it; but that it appeared to me the 

_ tranſlation of poetry could be only imitation, 
JornsoNn. © You may tranſlate books of ſcience 

exactly. You may alſo tranſlate hiſtory, in ſo 
far as it is not embelliſhed with oratory, which 
is poetical Poetry, indeed, cannot be tran- 
ſlated; and, therefore, it is the poets that 
preſerve languages; ; for we would not be at the 
trouble to learn a language, it we could have 

all that is written in it juſt as well in a tran- 
ſlation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot 
be preſerved in any language except that in 
which it was originally written, we learn the 
language.“ 

A gentleman maintained that the art of print- 
ing had hurt real learning, by diſſeminating idle 
writings.—JoHNSON. Sir, if it had not been 
for the art of printing, we ſhould now have no 
learning at all; for books would have periſhed 
faſter than they could have been tranſcribed.” 
This obſervation ſeems not juft, conſidering for 
how many ages books were preſerved by writing 
alone.” 

The ſame gentleman maintained, that a genes 
ral diffuſion of knowledge among a people was 

a diſadvantage; for it made the vulgar riſe. 
above their humble ſphere. Jorangson. “ Sir, 
while knowledge is a diſtinction, thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of it will naturally riſe above thoſe who 
are not. Merely to read and write was a diſ- 
tinction at firſt ; but we ſee when reading and 
writing have become general, the common peo- 

ple keep their ſtations. And fo, were higher at- 
tainments to become general, the effect would 
be the ſame. “ 

Goldſmith (he faid,) referred every thing 

- to. vanity; his virtues, and his vices too, were 
Pr Mb | Bb \ 53, -.. 
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from that motive. He was not a ſocial man. 
He never exchanged mind with you.” 

We ſpent the evening at Mr. Hoole's. Mr. 
Mickle, the excellent tranflator of The 


' Lufiad,” was there. I have preſerved little of 


the converſation of this evening. Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, © Thomſon had a true poetical genius, 
the power of viewing every thing in a poetical 
light. His fault is ſuch a cloud of words ſome- 
times, that the ſenſe can hardly peep through. 
Shiels, who compiled © Cibber's Lives of the 
Poets, was one day ſitting with me. I took 
down Thomſon, and read aloud a large portion 
of him, and then aſked, — Is not this fine? 
Shiels having expreſſed the higheſt admiration, 
line) Dir, (1nd 1,) 1 have omitted every other 
ine 

I related a diſpute bete eh Goldſmith and 
Mr. Robert Dodſley, one day when they and I 
were dining at Tom Davies's, in 1562. Gold- 
ſmith afſerted, that there was no poetry pro- 
duced in this age. Dodſley appealed to his own 
Collection, and maintained, that though you 


could not find a Palace like Dryden 8 Ode on 


St. Cecilia's Day,“ you had villages compoſed 
of very pretty houſes; and he mentioned par- 
ticularly “ The Spleen.” JonxsoN. © I think 
Dodſley gave up the queſtion. He and Gold- 
ſmith ſaid the ſame thing; only he ſaid it in a 
ſofter manner than Goldſmith did: for he ac- 
knowledged that there was no poetry, nothing 
that towered above the common mark. You 


may find wit and humour in verſe, and yet no 


poetry. © Hudibras' has a profuſion of theſe ; 
yet it is not to be reckoned a poem. The 


Spleen,” in Dodfley's collection, on which you 


ſay he chiefly reſted, is not poetry.” BoswzELL. 
I D not Gray's Poetry, Sir, tower above 
the | 
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the common mark? . Joywson. © Yes, Sir; 1776. 
but we mult attend to the difference between g 
what men in general cannot do if they would, . 
and what every man ma 
Sixteen-ſtring Jack tower ed above the common 


mark.“ 


do if he Wd 


Bos WEIL. Then, Sir, what is poe- 


try?” JohN SGN. Why, Sir, it is much eaſier 


to ſay what it is not. 


We all #now what light 


is; but it is not eaſy to tell what it is.“ 

On Friday, April 12, I dined with him at our 
friend Tom Davies's, where we met Mr. Cra- 
dock, a Leiceſterſhire gentleman, authour of 
66 Zobeide,” a tragedy; and Dr. Harwood, 
who has written and publiſhed various works. 

I introduced Ariſtotle's doctrine in his“ Art 
of Poetry,” of "= the x berge r alete the purg- 


ing of the paſſions, 


35 


as the purpoſe of tragedy, 


** But how are the paſſions to be purged by ter- 
rour and pity?” (ſaid 1, with an aſſumed air of 
ignorance, to incite him to talk, for which it 
was often neceſſary to employ ſome addreſs). 

Joxnson. © Why, Sir, you are to conſider 
what is the meaning of purging in the original 
It is to expel impurities from the human 
The mind is ſubje& to the fame imper- 


ſenſe. 


body. 


fection. 


The paſſions are the great movers of 


human actions; but they are mixed with ſuch 
impurities, that it is neceſſary they ſhould be 
purged or refined by means of terrour and pity. 
For inſtance, ambition is a noble paſſion; but 
by ſeeing upon the ſtage, that a man who is ſo 
exceſſively ambitious as to raiſe himſelf by injuſ- 
tice, is puniſhed, we are terrified at the fatal 
conſequences of ſuch a paſſion. In the ſame 
manner a certain degree of reſentment is necel- 
but if we ſee that a man carries it too far, 


ſary ; 


we Pity the object of it, and are taught to mo- 
My record upon this oc- 
b 2 


derate that paſſion.“ 


caſi ion - 
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cafion does great injuſtice to Johnſon's expreſ- 
" ſion, which was ſo forcible and brilliant, that 
Mr. Cradock whiſpered me, O that his words 
were written in a book !? : 

1 obferved the great defect of the tragedy « - 
« Othello”? was, that it had not a moral, for 
that no man could refiſt the circumitaxices of 
ſuſpicion which were artfully ſuggeſted to 


Othello's mind. Jonnson. * In the firſt place, 


Sir, we learn from Othello this very uſeful mo- 
ral, not to make an unequal match; in the 


ſecond place, we learn not to yield too readily 


to ſuſpicion. The handkerchief is merely a 
trick, though a very pretty trick ; but there are 
no other circumſtances of reaſonable ſuſpicion, 
except what is related by Iago of Caſſio's warm 
expreſſions concerning Deſdemona in his ſleep ; 
and that depended entirely upon the aſſertion of 
one, man. No, Sir, I think Othello has more. 
moral than almoſt any play.“ 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, Johnſon ſaid, Sir, he is narrow, 
not ſo much from avarice, as from impotence 
to ſpend his money. He cannot find in his heart 
to pour out a bottle of wine; 5 but he would not 
much care if it ſhould ſour.” 

He faid, he wiſhed to ſee © John Dennis's 
Critical Works“ collected. Davies faid they 
would not ſell. Dr. Johnſon ſeemed to think 
otherwiſe. 


Davies ſaid of a well known n au- 


thour, that © he lived upon potted flories, and 


that he made his way as Hannibal did, by vine- 


gar; having begun by attacking people ; parti- 
cularly the players.“ | 


He reminded Dr. Johnſon of Mr. Murphy * 
having paid him the higheſt compliment that 


ever was paid to a by aſking his par- 


2 don 


OY 
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don for repeating ſome oaths in the courſe of 1776. 

telling a ſtory. vr Poe 

Johnſon and I ſupt this evening at the Crow 88 
and Anchor tavern, in company with Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. Nairne, now one 
of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord 
Dunſinan, and my very worthy friend, Sir Wil- 

liam Forbes, of Pitſligo. 

We diſcuſſed the queſtion whether drinking 
improved converſation and benevolence. Sir 
- Joſhua maintained it did. Jonrnson. ** No, 
Sir; before dinner men meet with great in- 
equality of underſtanding; and thoſe who are 
conſcious of their inferiority, have the modeſty 
not to talk. When they have drunk wine, 
every man feels himſelf happy, and loſes that 
modeſty, and grows impudent and vociferous: | 
but he is not improved; he is only not ſenſible © -- 

of his defects.“ Sir Joſhua ſaid that the Doctor 
was talking of the effects of excels in wine; but 
that a moderate glaſs enlivened the mind, by 
giving a proper circulation to the blood. 1] 
: am (laid he,) in very good ſpirits when I get up 
in the morning. By dinner-time I am exhauſt- 
ed; wine puts me in the ſame ſtate as when I 
got up; and J am ſure that moderate drinking 
makes people talk better.” JoHwson. © No, 
Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity; 
bur tumultuous, noiſy, clamourous merriment. 
I have heard none of thoſe drunken—nay, 
drunken is a coarſe word, —none of thoſe vinous 
flights.” Six Josnva. © Becauſe you have fat 
by, quite ſober, and felt an envy of the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who were drinking.” Joans0N. 
„Perhaps, contempt.— And, Sir, it is not ne- 
ceflary to be drunk one's ſelf, to reliſh the wit 
of drunkenneſs. Do we not judge of the drunken 
wit of the dialogue between Iago and Caſſio, 
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the moſt excellent in its kind, when we are quite 
fober? Wit is wit, by whatever means it is pro- 
duced; and, if good, will appear ſo at all times. 
] admit that the ſpirits are raiſed by drinking, 


as by the common participation of any pleaſure; 


cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will raiſe the 


ſpirits of a company as drinking does, though 


ſurely they will not improve conyerſation. I alſo - 
admit, that there are ſome ſluggiſn men who are 
improved by drinking, as there are fruits whieh 


are not good till they are rotten. There are 
ſuch men, but they are medlars. I indeed al- 


low that there have been a very few men of 
talents who were improved by drinking; but I 
maintain that I am right as to the effects of 
drinking in general: and let it be conſidered, 
that there is no poſition, however falſe in its 


univerſality, which is not true of ſome particular 
man.“ Sir William Forbes ſaid, “Might not 


a man warmed with wine be like a bottle of 


beer, which is made briſker by being ſet be- 


fore the fire??*—* Nay, (ſaid Johnſon, laugh- 
ing,) 1 cannot anſwer that: that is too much 


for me.? 


| obſerved, that wine did Gl people harm, 
by inflaming, confuſing, and irritating their 
minds; but that the experience of mankind had 
declared in favour of moderate drinking. Jon. 
SON. Sir, I do not fay it is wrong to produce 


; ſelf-complacency by drinking; I only deny that 


it improves the mind. When I drink wine, 1 
ſcorned to drink it when in company. I have 
drunk many a bottle by myſelf: in the firſt place, 


becauſe I had need of it to raiſe my ſpirits; in 
the ſecond place, becauſe l would have nobody 


to witneſs its effects upon me.” 
He told us, “ almoſt all his Ramblers were 
written juſt as they were wanted for the preſs; 


that he ſent a certain portion of the copy of an 


an 
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eſſay, and wrote the remainder, while the for- 1776- 
mer part of it was printing. When it was Put. . 


wanted, and he had fairly ſat down to it, he 
was ſure it would he done,” _. 

He faid, that for general improvement, a 

man ſhould read whatever his immediate incli- 
nation prompts him to; though, to be ſure, if 

a man has a ſcience to learn, he muſt regularly 

and reſolutely advance. He added, what we 
read with inclination makes a much ſtronger 
impreſſion. If we read without inclination, 
half the mind is employed in fixing the atten- 
tion; ſo there is but one half to be employed on 
what we read.” Hetold us, he read Fielding's 
Amelia“ through without ſtopping*. He 
ſaid, if a man begins to read in the middle 
of a book, and feels an inclination to go on, 
let him not quit it, to go to the beginning. 
He may, perhaps, not feel again the inclina- 
tion.“ 

Sir Joſhua mentioned Mr. Cumberland's Odes, 
which were juſt publiſhed. Joanson. © Why, 
Sir, they would have been thought as good as 
Odes commonly are, if Cumberland had not 
put his name to them; but a name immediately 
draws cenſure, unleſs it be a name that bears 


down every thing before it. Nay, Cumberland 


has made his Odes ſubſidiary to the fame of 
another man*. They might have run well 
enough by themſelves; but he has not only 


loaded them with a name, but has made them F 


carry double.” 


We hi here an involuntary teſtimony to the excellence 
of this admirable writer, to whom we have ſeen that Dr. John- 
fon directly allowed ſo little merit. 


3 Mr. Romney the painter, who has now deſervedly eſta- 
"vos a high 9 : 
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We talked of the Reviews, and Dr. Johnſon 
ſpoke of them as he did at Thrale's*. Sir 
Joſhua ſaid, what I have often thought, that he 


wondered to find ſo much good writing em- 
ployed in them, when the authors were to re- 


main unknown, and ſo could not have the mo- 
tive of fame. JohNsoN. © Nay, Sir, thoſe who 
write in them, write well, in order to be paid 


well.” „„ 
Soon after this day, he went to Bath with 


Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I had never ſeen that 


beautiful city, and wiſhed to take the opportu- 


nity of viſiting it, while Johnſon was there, 
Having written to him, I received the follow- 


ing anſwer ; : 1 


To James BosweLL, Eſq. 
% PDEAR Si, | | EY | 
„WH do you talk of neglect? When 


did I negle& you? If you will come to Bath, 
| we ſhall all be glad to ſee you. Come, there- 


fore, as ſoon as you can. oh 

But I have a little buſineſs for you at Lon- 
don. Bid Francis look in the paper-drawer of 
the cheſt of drawers in my bed-chamber, for 
two caſes; one for the Attorney-General, and 
one for the Solicitor-General. They lie, I think, 


at the top of my papers; otherwiſe they are 


ſomewhere elſe, and will give me more trouble, 

<< Pleaſe to write me immediately, if they 
can be found. Make my compliments to all 
our friends round the world, and to Mrs, Wil. 


hams at home. | 


„I am, Sir, your, &c. 
% Sam. JoHNsoN.”? 


Page 265 of this volume. | | 
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« Search for the papers as ſoon as you can, 1776. 


that, if it is neceſſary, I nay write to you again E * 
before you come down,” 


On the 36th: of April, I went to Bath; and 
on my arrival at the Pelican inn, found lying 
for me an obliging invitation from Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, by whom I was agreeably entertained 
almoſt conſtantly during my ſtay. They were 
-gone to the rooms; but there was a kind note 
from Dr. Johnſon, that he ſhould fit at home all 
the evening. I went to him directly, and be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Thrale returned, we had 
by ourſelves ſome hours of tea-drinking and 
talk. 
I ſhall groupe together ſuch of his ſayings as 
L preſerved during the few days that I was at 
Bath. 
Of a perſon who differed from hit i in poli- 
ticks, he ſaid, © In private life he is a ver 
honeſt gentleman; but I will not allow him to 
be ſo in public life. People may be honeſt, 
though they are doing wrong: that is between 
their Maker and them. But we, who are ſuf- 
fering by their pernicious conduct, are to de- 
ſtroy them. We are ſure that acts from 
intereſt. We know what his genuine princi- 
ples were. They who allow their paſſions to 
confound the diſtinctions between right and 
wrong, are criminal. They may be convinced; 
but they have not come honeſtly by their con- 
viction.“ 

It having been mentioned, I know not with 
what truth, that a certain female political writer, 
whoſe doctrines he diſliked, had of late become 
very fond of dreſs, fat hours together at 'her 
toilet, and even put on rouge ;—JoHNs0N. 
“She is better employed at ber toilet than uſing 


her 


1 
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her pen. It is better ſhe ſhould be reddening 
her own cheeks, than blackening other people's 
characters.“ 5 

He told us that Addiſon wrote Budgell's 


papers in the Spectator, at leaſt mended them 


ſo much, that he made them almoſt all his own; 
and that Draper, Tonſon's partner, aſſured Mrs. 


| Johnſon, that the much admired Epilogue to 


The Diſtreſſed Mother, which came out 


in Budgell's name, was in reality written by 


Addiſon.” 

The mode of government by one may be 
ill adapted to a ſmall ſociety, but is beſt for a 
great nation. The charaQeriſtick of our own 
government at preſent is imbecillity. The ma- 


giſtrate dare not call the guards for fear of be- 


ing hanged. The guards will not come, for 
fear of being given up to the blind rage of po- 
pular juries,” CAE Es > 
Of the father of one of our friends, he ob- 
ſerved, He never clarified his notions, by 


- filtrating them through other minds. He had a 
canal upon his eſtate; where at one place the 


bank was too low, —I dug the canal deeper,” 
He told me that © ſo long ago as 1748, he 


had read © The Grave, a Poem*,” but did not 


like it much.“ I differed from him; for though 


it is not equal throughout, and is ſeldom ele- 


2p 


5 I am ſorry that there are no memoirs of the Reverend 
Robert Blair, the authour of this poem. He was the repre- 
ſentative of the ancient family of Blair in Ayrſhire, but the 


ellate had deſcended to a female, and afterwards paſſed to the 


ſon of her huſband by another marriage. He was miniſter of 
the pariſh of Athelſtaneford, where Mr. John Home was 

N ſo that it may be truly called claſſick ground. 
His ſon, who is of the ſame name, and a man eminent for 
talents and learning, is now, with univerſal approbation, So- 
licitor General of Scotland. | 


_  gantly 
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and poetical imagery beyond the common reach. EU. 


The world has differed from him; for the poem 
has paſſed through many editions, and is ſtill 
much read by people of a ſerious caſt of mind. 
A literary lady of large fortune was menti- 
oned, as one who did good to many, but by no 
means © by ſtealth,” and inſtead of © bluſhing 
to find it fame,” acted evidently from vanity. 
JohNsoN. “ have ſeen no beings who do as 
much good from benevolence, as ſhe does, 
from whatever motive. If there are ſuch under 
the earth, or in the clouds, I wiſh they would 
come up, or come down. What Soame 
Jenyns ſays upon this ſubject is not to be mind- 
ed; heisa wit. No, Sir, to a& from pure be- 
nevolence is not poſlible for finite beings. Hu- 
man benevolence is mingled with vanity, inte- 
reſt, or ſome other motive.“ 
He would not allow me to praiſe a lady then 
at Bath; obſerving, She does not gain upon 
me, Sir; I think her empty- headed.“ He was, 
indeed, a ſtern critick upon characters and man- 


ners. Even Mrs. Thrale did not eſcape his 


friendly animadverſion at times. When he and 
I were one day endeavouring to aſcertain article 
by article, how one of our friends could poſſibly 
ſpend as much money in his family as he told 
us he did, ſhe interrupted us with a lively ex- 
travagant ſally, on the expence of clothing his 


children, JOEY it in a very. ludicrous and 


fanciful manner. Johnſon looked a little angry, 
and faid, © Nay, Madam, when you are de- 
. claiming, declaim; and when you are calcu- 
_ lating, calculate.“ At another time, when ſhe 

ſaid, perhaps affectedly, I don't like to fly,” 


JonxsoN. With your wings, Madam, you 


niuſt fly: but have à care, there are clippers 
| abroad.“ 


379 
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1776. abroad.” How very well was this ſaid, and 


tat. 67 


* 


— how fully has experience proved the truth of 
it! But have they not clipped rather rudely, and 


gone a great deal c/o/er than was neceſſary? 
A gentleman expreſſed a with to go and live 


three years at Otaheite, or New Zealand, in 


order to obtain a full acquaintance with people, 


ſo totally different from all that we have ever 
Known, and be ſatisfied what pure nature can 


do for man. JohN som. What could you 


learn, Sir? What can ſavages tell, but what 


they themſelves have ſeen? Of the paſt, or the 


inviſible, they can tell nothing. The inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite and New-Zealand are not in a 
ſtate of pure nature; for it is plain they broke 
off from ſome other people. Had they groun 
out of the ground, you might have judged of 
a ſtate of pure nature. Fanciful people may talk 


of a mythology being amongſt them, but it muſt 


be invention. They have once had religion, 
which has been gradually debaſed. And what 


account of their religion can you ſuppoſe to be 


' learnt from ſavages? Only confider, Sir, our 
 _ own ſtate: Our religion is in a book; we have 

an order of men whoſe duty it is to teach it; we 
have one day in the week ſet apart for it, and 
this in general pretty well obſerved: Yet 
- alk the firſt ten groſs men you meet, and hear 


what they can tell of their religion.” 
On Monday, April 29, he and I made an 


excurſion to Briſtol, where I was entertained 
with ſeeing him inquire upon the ſpot into the 


authenticity of | Rowley's Poetry,“ as I had 


ſeen him inquire upon the ſpot into the authen- 
_ ticity of © Offar's Poetry.“ George Catcot, 


the pewterer, who was as zealous for Row- 


ley, as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Offian, (I truſt 


my Reverend friend will excuſe the compari- 
5 ſon,) 
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" ſon,) attended us at our inn, and with a. 1776. 
triumphant” air of lively ſimplicity called out, Oe 
<« Pl make Dr. Johnſon a convert.” Dr. John. 

| ſon, at his deſire, read aloud ſome of Chatter- 
ton's fabricated verſes, while Catcot ſtood at the 
back of his chair moving himſelf like a pendu- 
lum, and beating time with his feet, and now 
and then looking into Dr. Johnſon's face, won- 
dering that he was not yet convinced. We 

called on Mr. Barret, the ſurgeon, and ſaw _ 

ſome of the originals as they were called, which 
were executed very artificially ; but from a care- 
ful inſpection of them, and a confideration of 
the circumſtances with which they were attended, 
we were quite ſatisfied of the impoſture, which, 
indeed, has been clearly demonſtrated from in- 
ternal evidence, by ſeveral able criticks“. 

Honeſt Catcot ſeemed to pay no attention 
whatever to any objections, but inſiſted, as an 
end of all controverſy, that we ſhould go with 
him to the tower of the church of St. Mary, 
Redclift, and view with our own eyes the ancient 
cheſt in which the manuſcripts were found. . 
To this, Dr. Johnſon goodnaturedly agreed; 
and though troubled with a ſhortneſs of breath- 
ing, laboured up a long flight of ſteps, till we 
came to the place where the wondrous cheſt 

| ſtood. © There, (ſaid Catcot, with a bouncing 
confident credulity,) there is the very cheſt 
itſelf.” After this ocular demon/tration, there 
was no more to be ſaid. He brought to my re- 
collection a Scotch Highlander, a man of lear- 
ning too, and who had ſeen the world, atteſt- 
ing, and at the ſame time giving his reaſons for 
the authenticity of Fingal :—* I have heard all 

that poem when I was young.””—* Have you, 


6s Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr, Warton, Mr. Alone. RY 
| | Sir? 


\ 
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1776. Sir? Pray what have you heard ?P?—* I have 


heard Offian, Oſcar, and every one of them.” 
_ Johnſon ſaid of a „This is the 
moſt extraordinary young man that has encoun- 
tered my knowledge. It is wonderful _ the 
* 1 has written ſuch things.” 

We were by no means pleaſed with our inn 
at Briſtol. © Let us ſee now, (ſaid I,) how we 


mould deſcribe it.” Johnſon was ready 8 


his raillery. © Deſcribe it, Sir {—Why, - 
was ſo bad that Boſwell wiſhed to be in Sor 

land !”? 
After Dr. Janſon s return to Neuen I was 
ſeveral times with him at his houſe, where I oc- 
caſionally flept, in the room that had been aſ- 
ſigned to me. I dined with him at Dr. Taylor's, 
at General Oglethorpe's, and at General Paoli's. 
To avoid a tedious minuteneſs, I ſhall groupe 
together what I have preſerved of his converſa- 
tion during this period alſo, without ſpecifying 
each ſcene where it paſſed, except one, which 
will be found ſo remarkable as certainly to de- 
ſerve a very particular relation. Where the 
place or the perſons do not contribute to the 
zeſt of the converſation, it is unneceſlary to en- 
cumber my page with mentioning them. Io 
know of what vintage our wine is, enables us to 
judge of its value, and to drink it with more 
reliſh: but to have the produce of each vine of 
one vineyard, in the ſame year, kept ſeparate, 
would ferve no purpole. To know that our 
wine (to uſe an advertiſing phraſe,) is of the 
ſtock of an Ambaſſadour lately deceaſed,” 
Rene its flavour: but it ſignifies nothing 
o know the bin where each bottle was once. 
. 

** Garrick (he obſerved,) does not play the 
ch of Archer in The Beaux Ee. 

; we 
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well. The gentleman ſhould break out through 776. 
the footman, which i is not the elle. as he does E. 67. 
it.“ 

“Where there is no education, as in ſavage 
countries, men will have the upper hand of 

women. Bodily ſtrength, no doubt, contri- 
butes to this: but it would be ſo, excluſive of 
that; for it is mind that always governs. When 
it comes to dry underſtanding, man has the 
beter.” - 

The little volumes entitled © Reſpublice,” 
which are very well done, were a bookſeller's 
work.” 

«There is much talk of the miſery which we 
cauſe to the brute creation; but they are re- 
compenſed by exiſtence. If they were not uſeful 

to man, and therefore protected by him, they 
would not be nearly ſo numerous.” This argu- 
ment is to be found in the able and benignant 
Hutchinſon's Moral Philoſophy.” But the 
queſtion is, whether the animals who endure 
ſuch ſufferings of various kinds, for the ſervice 
and entertainment of man, would accept of 
exiſtence upon the terms on which they have it. 
Madame Sevigne, who, though ſhe had man 
enjoyments, felt with delicate ſenſibility the 
prevalence of miſery, complains of the taſk of 
exiſtence having been to upon her without 
her conſent. 

* That man is never happy for the preſent is 
true, that all his relief from unhappineſs is only 
1 himſelf for a little while. Life is a 
progreſs from want to want, not from enjoyment 
to enjoyment.” 

„Though many men are 3 entruſted 
| | with the adminiſtration of hoſpitals and other 
- +} public inſtitutions, almoſt all the good is done 

by oe kn, by whom the reſt are driven on; 


owing 
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owing to confidence in dim. and indolence in 
them. 

* Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his for: 1 
think, might be made a very pretty book. Take 
out the immorality, and it ſnhould be put into 


the hands of every young gentleman. An ele- 


gant manner and eaſineſs of behaviour are ac- 
quired gradually and imperceptibly. No man 


can lay, I'll be genteel.“ There are ten gen- 
teel women for one genteel man, becauſe they 


are more reſtrained. A man without ſome de- 


gree of reſtraint is inſufferable; but we are all 


leſs reſtrained than women. Were a woman 
ſitting in company to put out her legs before her 
as moſt men do, we ſhould be tempted to kick 
them in.“ 

No man was a more attentive and nice wt", = 


ver of behaviour in thoſe in whoſe company he 


happened to be, than Johnſon; .or, however 
ſtrange it may ſeem to many, had a higher eſti- 


mation of its refinements. Lord Eliot informs 


me, that one day when Johnſon and he were at 
dinner at a gentleman's houſe in London, upon 
Lord Cheſterfield's Letters- being mentioned, 

Johnſon ſurprized the company by this ſentence: 
Every man of any education would rather be 
called a raſcal, than accuſed of deficiency in % 
graces.” Mr. Gibbon, who was preſent, turned 
to a lady who knew Johnſon well and lived much 
with him, and in his quaint manner, tapping 
his box, addreſſed her thus: Don't you think, 

Madam, (looking towards Johnſon,) cle among 
all your acquaintance you could find one excep- 
tion?“ The lady ſmiled, and ſeemed to ac- 
quieſce. 

I read (ſaid he) Sharpe 8 letters on Italy 
over again when I was at Bath. There is a 
oboe: * of matter in them.“ 

« Mrs. 


r 
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„ Mrs, Williams was angry that Thrale's fa- 1776. 
mily didn ot ſend regularly to her every time F a 
they heard from me while I was in the Hebri- 7 
des. Little people are apt to be jealous: but 
they ſhould not be jealous; for they ought to 
conſider, that ſuperiour attention will neceſſari- 
ly be paid to ſuperiour fortune or rank. 'Two 
perſons may have. equal merit, and on that ac- 
count may have an equal claim to attention; but 
one of them may have alſo fortune and rank, 
and ſo may have a double claim! £2 
Talking of his notes on Shakſpeare, he faid, © 
* deſpiſe thoſe who do not ſee that I am right 
in the paſſage where as is repeated, and afles © 
of great charge* introduced. That on © To be, 
or not to be,” is diſputable 7 ; | re: 
A gentleman, whom I found ſitting with him 
one morning, ſaid, that in his opinion the cha- 
racter of an infidel was more deteſtable than 
of a man notoriouſly guilty of an atrocious crime, 
I differed from him, becauſe we are ſurer of 
the odiouſneſs of the one, than of the errour of 
the other. JoxasoN. Sir, I agree with him; 
for the infidel would be guilty of any crime if 
he were inclined to it..“ „ 
„Many things which are falſe are tranſmitted 
from book to book, and gain credit in the world. 
One of theſe is the cry againſt the evil of 
luxury. Now the truth is, that luxury pro- 
duces much good. Take the luxury of build- | 
ing in London. Does it not produce real ad- 1 a 
vantage in the conveniency and elegance of : KB 
accommodation, and this all from the exertion 


7 It may be obſerved, that Mr. Malone, in his very valce 
able edition of Shakſpeare, has 5 vindicated Dr. Johnſon 
from the idle cenſures which the firſt of theſe notes has given 


riſe to, The interpretation of the other aſſage, which Dr. : | 4 
Johnſon allows to be diſputable, he has clearly ſhewn to be . | 
erroneous. LT | 5 
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1776. of induſtry? People will tell you, with a me- 


. Jancholy face, how many builders are in gaol. 
7" It is plain they are in gaol, not for building ; ; 
A man gives half a 
guinea for a diſh of green peas. How much 
gardening does this occaſion? how many la- 
bourers muſt the competition to have ſuch things 
early in the market, keep in employment? You 
will hear it ſaid, very gravely, © Why was not 
the half-guinea, thus ſpent in luxury, given to 
the poor? To how many might it have afforded 
a good meal?” Alas! has it not gone to the 
induſtrious poor, whom it is better to ſupport 
than the ide poor? You are much ſurer that 
you are doing good when you pay money to 
thoſe who work, as the recompenſe of their la- 
bour, than when you give money. merely in cha- 
rity. © Suppoſe the ancient luxury of a diſh of 
peacock's brains were to be revived ; how many 
carcaſes would be left tothe poor at a cheap rate? 
And as to the rout that is made about people 


who are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter 


to the nation that ſome individuals ſuffer. When 
ſo much general productive exertion is the con- 
ſequence of luxury, the nation does not care 
though there are debtors in gaol; nay, they 
would not care though their Mn were there 
too.“ 


The uncommon vivacity of general Ogle- 


thorpe's mind, and variety of knowledge, having 
ſometimes ade his converſation ſeem too de- 


— 


ſultory, Johnſon obſerved, Oglethorpe, my | 


never competes what he has to ſay.” 
When I complained of having dined at a 
ſplendid table without hearing one ſentence of 


.converſation worthy of being remembered, he 
faid, * Sir, there ſeldom. is any ſuch converſa- 
tion.“ BosWELL. * Why then meet at table?“ 


. 
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JounsoN. « Why to eat and drink together, 
and promote kindneſs; and, Sir, this is better 
done when there is no ſolid converſation ; for * 
when there is, people differ in opinion, and get 
into bad humour, or ſome of the company who 
are not capable of ſuch- converſation, are left 


out, and feel themſelves uneaſy. It was for this 


reaſon, Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, he always 
talked bawdy at his table, becauſe in that all 
could join,” 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman aſk 
Mr. Levett a variety of queſtions concerning 
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him, when he was ſitting by, he broke out, 
“ Sir, you have but two topicks, yourſelf and 
me. I am ſick of both.“ . A man (ſaid he) 


ſhould not talk of himſelf, nor much of any 


particular perſon. He ſhould take care not to be 
made a proverb; and, therefore, ſhould avoid 
having any one topick 'of which people can ſay, 
© We ſhall hear him upon it.“ There was a Dr. 
Oldfield, who was always talking of the Duke 


of Marlborough. He came into a coffee houſe 
one day, and told that his Grace had ſpoken in 


the Houſe of Lords for half an hour. Did he 


indeed ſpeak for half an hour ?? (ſaid Belchier, 


the ſurgeon.) —. Yes.'—* And what did he ſay 


of Dr. Oldfield ?*—nothing.'—* Why then, Sir, 
he was very ungrateful ; tor Dr. Oldfield could 


not have ſpoken for a quarter of an hour with- 
out ſaying ſomething of him.“ 


Every man is to take exiſtence on the terms 


on which it is given to him. To ſome men it is 
given on condition of not taking liberties, which 
other men may take without much harm. One 
man may drink wine and be nothing the worſe 
for it; on another wine may have effects ſo in- 
fanimatory as to injure him both in body and 
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1776. mind, and perhaps make him commit ſomething 


for-which he may deſerve to be hanged.” 
7- * Lord Hailes's © Annals of Scotland? have 
not that pointed form which is the taſte of this 
age; but it is a book which will always ſell, it 
has ſuch a ſtability of dates, ſuch a certainty of 
facts, and ſuch a punQuality of citation. I ne- 
ver before read Scotch hiſtory with certainty. NE 
1 aſked him whether he would adviſe me to 
read the bible with a commentary, and what 
commentaries he would recommend. JoHnsonw. 


Jo be ſure, Sir, I would have you read the _ 


Bible with a commentary ; and I would recom- 
mend Lowth and Patrick on the Old Teſtament, 
and Hammond on the New. 

During my ſtay in London this ſpring, 1 ſo- 
licited his attention to another law caſe, in which 
I was engaged. In the courſe of a conteſted 
election for the borough of Dunfermline, which 
J attended, as one of my friend Colonel (now 
Sir Archibald) Campbell's counſel, a man, one 
of his political agents, who was charged with 
having been unfaithful to his employer, and 
having deſerted to the oppoſite party for a pecu- 
niary reward—attacked very rudely in a newſ- 
paper the Reverend Mr. James Thomſon, one 
of the miniſters of that place, on account of a 
ſuppoſed alluſion to him in one of his ſermons. 
Upon this the miniſter, on a ſubſequent Sunday, 
arraigned him by name from the pulpit with 
ſome leverity ; and the agent, after the ſermon 
was over, roſe up and aſked the miniſter aloud, 
What bribe he had received for telling ſo many 

lies from the chair of veracity.” I was preſent 
at this very extraordinary ſcene. The perſon 
arraigned, and his father and brother, who had 
_ alſo had a ſhare both of the reproof from the 
* and in the retaliation, brought an action 


, * 
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againſt Mr. Thomſon, in the Court of Seſſion, 
for defamation and damages, and I was one of 
the counſel for the reverend defendant. The 
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Liberty of the Pulpit was our great ground of 


defence; but we argued alſo on the provocation 
of the previous attack, and on the inftant re- 
taliation. The Court of Seſſion, however, the 
fifteen Judges, who are at the ſame time the ju- 


ry, decided againſt the miniſter, contrary to my 


humble opinion ; and ſeveral of them expreſſed 
themſelves with indignation againſt him. He 
was an aged gentleman, formerly a military 
chaplain, and a man of high ſpirit and honour. 
Johnſon was ſatisfied that the judgement was 
wrong, and dictated to me the following argu- 
ment in confutation of it: 


Or the cenſure pronounced from the pulpit, 
our determination muſt be formed, as in other 


caſes, by a conſideration of the action itſelf, and 
the particular circumſtances with which it is in- 
veſted. | 5 5 
„The right of cenſure and rebuke ſeems ne- 
ceſſarily appendant to the paſtoral office. He, 
to whom the care of a congregation is entruſted, 
is conſidered as the ſhepherd of a flock, as the 


teacher of a ſchool, as the father of a family. 


As a ſhepherd tending not his own ſheep but 
thoſe of his maſter, he is anſwerable for thoſe 
that ſtray, and that loſe themſelves by ſtraying. 
But no man can be anſwerable for lofles which 
he has not power to prevent, or for vagrancy 

which he has not authority to reſtrain. | 
As a teacher giving inſtruction for wages, 

and liable to reproach if thoſe whom he under- 
takes to inform make no profictency, he muſt 
have the power of enforcing attendance, of awak. 
ening negligence, and repreſſing W 
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« As a father, he poſſeſſes the paternal au- 
thority of admonition, rebuke, and puniſhment. 
He cannot without reducing his office to an empty 


name, be hindered from the exerciſe of any prac- 
tice neceſſary to ſtimulate the idle, to reform 
the vicious, to check the petulant, and correct the 


ſtubborn. 
f we enquire into the practice of the primi- 


"ove church, we ſhall, I believe, find the mi- 
niſters of the Word exerciſing the whole autho- 
rity of this complicated character. We ſhall 
find them not only encouraging the good by ex- 
bortation, but terrifying the wicked by reproof 
and denunciation. In the earlieſt ages of the 
Church, while religion was yet pure from ſecu- 


Jar advantages, the puniſhment of ſinners was 
publick cenſure, and open penance ; penalties 
inflicted merely by eccleſiaſtical authority, at a 


time while the church had yet no help from the 


civil power, while the hand of the magiſtrate 


lifted only the rod of perſecution ; and when 


governours were ready to afford a refuge to all 


thoſe who fled from clerical authority. 


„That the Church, therefore, had once a 
power of publick cenſure is evident, becauſe 
that power was frequently exerciſed. That it 


| borrowed not its power from the civil authority, 
is likewiſe certain, becauſe civil authority was at 
that time its enemy. | 


** The hour came at length, when after three | 
hundred years of ſtruggle and diſtreſs, Truth 
took poſſeſſion of imperial power, and the civil 
laws lent their aid to the eccleſiaſtical conſtituti- 
ons. The magiſtrate from that time co- operated 


with the prieſt, and clerical ſentences were made 
efficacious by ſecular force. But the State when 


it came to the aſſiſtance of the Church, had no 


enden to diminiſh its authority. Thoſe re- 


bukes 
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bukes and thoſe cenſures which were lawful be- 1776 
fore, were lawful ſtill. But they had hitherto ope- ES. 
rated only upon voluntary ſui.nuffion. Therefrac- . 
tory and contemptuous were at firſt in no danger 
of temporal ſeverities, except what they might 
ſuffer from the reproaches of conſcience, or the 
deteſtation of their fellow Chriſtians. When 
religion obtained the ſupport of law, if admo- 
nitions and cenſures had no effect, they were 
ſeconded by the magiltrates with coercion and 

uni{hment. | 
At therefore appears ſtom er hiſ- 
tory, that the right of inflicting ſhame by pub- 
lick cenſure, has been always conſidered as in- 
herent in the Church; and that this right was 
not conferred by the civil power; for, it was 
exerciſed when the civil power operated againſt 
it. By the civil power it was never taken away; 
for the Chriſtian magiſt rate interpoſed his office 
not to reſcue ſinners from cenſure, but to ſup- 
ply more powerful means of reformation; to 
add pain where ſhame was inſufficient, and 
when men were proclaimed unworthy of the 
ſociety of the faithful, to reſtrain them by im- 
priſonment, from ſpreading abroad the conta- 
gion of wickedneſs. 
<« [t is not improbable that from this acknow- 
ledged power of 'publick cenſure, grew in time 
the practice of auricular confeſſion. Thoſe who 
dreaded the blaſt of publick reprehenſion, were 
willing to ſubmit themlelves to the prieſt, by a 
private accuſation of themſelves ;- and to obtain 
2 reconciliation with the Church by a kind of 
clandeſtine abſolution and inviſible penance z 
conditions with which the prieſt would in times 
of ignorance and corruption eaſily comply, as 
they increaſed his influence, by adding the Know- | 
ledge of ſecret fins to that of notorious offences, y 
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1776. and enlarged his authority, by making him the 
8 ſole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement. 


* From this bondage the Reformation ſet us 
free. The miniſter has no longer power to preſs 
into the retirements of conſcience, to torture us 
by interrogatories, or put himſelf in poſſeſſion. 
of our ſecrets and our lives. But though we 
have thus controuled his uſurpations, his juſt 
and original power remains unimpaired. He 
may {till ſee, though he may not pry : he may 
yet hear, though he may not queſtion. And 
that knowledge which his eyes and ears force 
upon him it is ſtill his duty to uſe, for the benefit 
of his flock. A father who lives near a wicked 
neighbour, may forbid a ſon to frequent his 
company. A miniſter who hasin his congrega- 
tion a man of open and ſcandalous wickedneſs, 
may warn his pariſhioners to ſhun his converſa- 
tion. To warn them is not only lawful, but not 
to warn them would be criminal. He may 
warn them one by one in friendly converſe, or 
by a parochial viſitation, But if he may warn 
each man ſingly, what ſhall forbid him to warn 

them all together? Of that which is to be made 
known to all, how is there any difference whe- 
ther it be communicated to each ſingly, or to 
all together? What is known to all, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be publick. Whether it ſhall be pub- 
lick at once, or publick by degrees, is the only 
queſtion. And of a ſudden and folemn publi- 
cation the impreſſion is deeper, and the warning 
more effectual. 
lt may eaſily be urged, if a miniſter be 
thus left at "Jibenes to delate finners from the 
pulpit, and to publiſh at will the crimes of a pa- 
riſpioner, he may often blaſt the innocent, and 
diſtreſs the timorous. He may be ſuſpicious, 
and condemn without evidence; he may be 


raſh, 
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raſh, and judge without examination; he may 1776. 
be ſevere, and treat flight offences with too 
much harſhneſs ; he may be malignant and par- 
tial, and gratify his private intereſt or reſent- 
ment, under the ſhelter of his paſtoral cha- 
racter. [ORE IS. 
Of all this there is poſſibility, and of all 
this there is danger. But if poſſibility of evil 
be to exclude good, no good ever can be done. 
If nothing is to be attempted in which there is 
danger, we mult all fink into hopeleſs inactivity. 
The evils that may be ſeared from this practice 
ariſe not from any defect in the inſtitution, but 
from the infirmities of human nature. Power, 
in whatever hands it is placed, will be ſome- 
times improperly exerted: yet courts of law 
muſt judge, though they will ſometimes judge 
amiſs. A father muſt inſtruct his children, 
though he himſelf may often want inſtruction- 
A miniſter muſt cenſure ſinners, though his 
cenſure may be ſometimes erroneous by want of 
judgement, and ſometimes unjuſt by want of 
honeſty, _ e „ 
_ «© If we examine the circumſtances of the 
preſent caſe, we ſhall find the ſentence neither 
erroneous nor unjuſt ; we ſhall find no breach 
of private confidence, no intruſion into ſecret 
tranſactions. The fact was notorious and indu- 
bitable; ſo eaſy to be proved, that no proof was 
deſired. The act was baſe and treacherous, the 
perpetration inſolent and open, and the example 
naturally miſchievous. The miniſter, however, 
being retired and recluſe, had not yet heard 
what was publickly known throughout the pariſh; 
and on occaſion of a publick election, warned 
his people, according to his duty, againſt the 
crimes which publick elections frequently pro- 
duce. His warning was felt by one of his pa- 
i | . riſhioners, 
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1776. riſhioners, as pointed particularly at himſelf, 


— 
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10 


propriated this cenfure to himſelf, is evidently 


But inſtead of producing as might be wiſhed, 


private compunction and immediate reformation, 


it kindled only rage and reſentment. He charged 
his miniſter, in a publick paper, with ſcandal, 
defamation, and falſehood. The miniſter, thus 
reproached, had his own character to vindicate, 
upon which his paſtoral authority muſt neceſſa- 
rily depend. To be charged with a defamatory 
lie is an injury which no man patiently endures 
in common life. To be charged with pollutin 

the paſtoral office with ſcandal and falſehood was 
a violation of character ſtill more atrocious, as 
it affected not only his perſonal but his clerical 
veracity, His indignation naturally roſe in pro- 
portion to his honeſty, and with all the fortitude 


of injured honeſty, he dared this calumniator 


in the church, .and at once exonerated himſelf 
from cenſure, and reſcued his flock from decep- 
tion and from danger. The man whom he 


. accuſes, pretends not to be innocent; or at 
| leaſt only pretends, for he declines a trial. The 


crime of which he is accuſed has frequent op- 


portunities and ſtrong temptations. It has al- 


ready ſpread far, with much depravation of pri- 
vate morals, and much injury to publick happi- 
neſs. To warn the people, therefore, againſt 
it was not wanton and officious, but neceſſary 
and paſtoral, | | 

What then is the fault with which this wor⸗ 
thy miniſter is charged? He has uſurped no 
dominion over conſcience. He has exerted no 
authority in ſupport of doubtful and controverted 


opinions. He has not dragged into light a baſh- 


ful and corrigible ſinner. His cenſure was di- 
rected againſt a breach of morality, againſt an 
act which no man juſtifies. The man who ap- 


and 
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his own . wickedneſs incited him to attack his 


accuſations. Such an attack made defence ne- 
ceſſary, and we hope it will be at laſt decided 
that the means of defence were juſt and lawful. ” 


When I read this to Mr. Burke, he was highly 
| Pleaſed, and exclaimed, © Well, he does his 
work in a workman-like manner * 1 

Mr. Thomſon wiſhed to bring the cauſe by 
appeal before the Houſe of Lords, but was dil- 
ſuaded by the advice of the noble perſon who 
now preſides ſo ably in that Moſt Honourable 
Houſe, and who was then Attorney General. 
As my readers-will no doubt be glad aifo to read 


the opinion of this eminent man upon the fame 
ſubject, I ſhall here inſert it. 


e 


« THERE is herewith laid before you, 

* 1, Petition for the Reverend Mr. James 

Thomſon, miniſter of Dunfermline, 
2. Anſwers thereto. 

“ 3. Copy of the judgement of the Court 

of Seſſion upon both. 

4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, 
being the reaſons upon which their de- 
cree is grounded. 

* Theſe papers you will pleaſe to peruſe, and 
give your opinion, 

„Whether there is a probability of the 
above decree of the Court of Seſſion's 
being reverſed, if Mr. Thomſon ſhould 
appeal from the ſame ??”? 

5 * I DoN'T 
C As a proof of Dr. Johnſon's extraordinary powers of com- 


= it appears from the original manuſcript of this excel- 
nt diſſertation, of which he — the firſt eight paragraphs 


on 
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« I row'T think the appeal adviſeable : not 
only becauſe the value of the judgement is in 
no degree adequate to the expence, but becauſe 
there are many chances, that, upon the general 
complexion of the caſe, the impreſſion will be 
taken to the diſadvantage of the appellant. | 

It is impoſſible to approve the ſtyle of that 
ſermon, But the complaint was not leſs ungra- 
cious from that man, who had behaved ſo ill by 
his original libel, and, at the time, when he 
received the reproach he complains of. In the 
laſt article all the plaintiffs are equally concerned. 
It ſtruck me alſo with ſome wonder, that the 
Judges ſhould think ſo much fervour appoſite to 


the occaſion of reproving the defendant for a 


little exceſs. „ | 
« Upon the matter, however, I agree with 


them in condemning the behaviour of the mi- 


niſter ; and in thinking it a ſubject fit for eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure; and even for an action, if any 
individual could qualify * a wrong, and a da- 
mage arifing from it. But this I doubt. The 
circumſtance of publiſhing the reproach in a 


pulpit, though extremely indecent, and culpable 


in another view, does not conſtitute a different 
ſort of wrong, or any other rule of law, than 
would have obtained, if the ſame; words had 
been pronounced elſewhere. 1 don't know, 
whether there be any difference in the law of 

Scotland; in the definition of flander, before 


— 
os 


on the roth May, and the 1emainder on the 13th, that there 
are in the whole only ſeven cortections, or rather variations, 
and thoſe not conſiderable. Such were at once the vigorous 
and accurate emanations of his mind, | | 

9 It is cui ious to obſerve that Lord Thurlow has here, per- 
haps in compliment to North Biitain, made uſe of a term of 
the Scotch Jaw, whichto an Engliſh reader may require expla- 
nation. To qualify a wrong, is to point out andeſtabliſh pet | 

| the 
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the Commiſſaries, or the Court of Seſſion. The 1776. 

common law of England does not give way to F 
actions for every reproachful word. An action . 
cannot be brought for general damages, upon 
any words which import leſs than an offence 
cogniſable by law; conſequently no action could 
have been brought here for the words in queſtion, 
Both laws admit the truth to be a juſtification in 
actions for words ; and the law 9 England does 
the ſame in actions for libels. The judgement, 
therefore, ſeems to me to have been wrong, in 
that the Court repelled that defence. 


& E, TfugLow.“ 


I am now to record a very curious incident 
in Dr. Johnſon's Life, which fell under my own 
obſervation; of which pars magna Sl and 
which I am perſuaded will, with the liberal- 
minded, be much to his credit. | 
My defire of being acquainted with celebrated 
men of every deſcription, had made me, much 
about the ſame time, obtain an introduction to 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon and to John Wilkes, Eſq. 
Two men more different could perhaps not be 
ſelected out from all mankind. They had even 
attacked one another with ſome aſperity in their 
writings ; yet I lived in habits of friendſhip 
with both. I could fully reliſh the excellence 
of each; for I have ever delighted in that in- 
tellectual chymiſtry which can ſeparate good 
qualities from evil in the ſame perſon. 

Sir John Pringle, mine own friend and m 
Father's friend, between whom and Dr. John- 
ſon I in vain wiſhed to eſtabliſh an acquaintance, 
as I reſpected and lived in intimacy with both of 
them, obſerved to me once, very ingeniouſly, 
It is not in friendſhip as in mathematicks, 


where 
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1776. where two things, each equal to a third, are 


equal between themſelves. You agree with 


l A Johnſon as a middle quality, and you agree with 


me as a middle quality; but Johnſon and 1 
ſhould not agree.“ Sir John was not ſufficiently 
flexible; ſo I deſiſted; knowing, indeed, that 
the repulſion was equally ſtrong on the part of 
Johnſon; who, I know not from what cauſe, 
unleſs his being a Scotchman, had formed a very 
erroneous opinion of Sir John. But I conceived 
an irreſiſtible wiſh, if poſſible, to bring Dr. 

Johnſon and Mr. Wilkes together. How to 
manage it, was a nice and difficult matter. 

My worthy bookſellers and friends, Meſſieurs 
Dillys 3 in the Poultry, at whoſe hoſpitable and 
well-covered table I have ſeen a greater number 
of literary men than at any other, except that 
of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, had invited me to meet 
Mr. Wilkes and ſome more gentlemen on Wed- 
map? i May 15. Pray (faid I,) let us bave 

Johnſon.“—“ What, with Mr. Wilkes? 
rk for the world, (ſaid Mr. Edward Dilly): 


Dr. Johnſon would never forgive me. Come 


(faid I,) if you'll let me negociate for you, I will 
be anſwerable that all ſhall go well.” DiII Lv. 
„ Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am ſure 
I ſhall be very happy to ſee them hoth here.” 

— Notwithſtanding the high veneration which 1 


entertained for Dr. Johnſon, I was ſenfible that 


he was ſometimes a little actuated by the ſpirit 
of contradiction, and by means of that 1 hoped 


1 ſhould gain my point. I was perfuaded that if 


I had come upon him with a direct propoſal, 
« Sir, will you dine in company with Jack 
Wilkes ?” he would have flown into a paſſion, 
and would probably have anſwered, © Dine 
with Jack IR Sir! I'd as ſoon dine 1 
1 ack 
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Jack Ketch?.” I therefore, while we were fitting 
quietly by ourſelves at his houſe in an evening, 
took occaſion to open my plan thus: — “ Mr. 

Dilly, Sir, ſends his reſpectful compliments to 
you, and would be happy if you would do him 
the honour to dine with him on Wedneſday next 
along with me, as I muſt ſoon go to Scotland.“ 
JohNsox. © Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I 


will wait upon ham. „ BoswEkLL. Provided, 


Sir, I ſuppoſe, that the company which he is to 
have is agreeable to you.” JoHNSsõ, ..“ What 
do you mean, Sir? What do you take me for ? 
Do you think I am ſo ignorant of the world, as 
to imagine that I am to preſcribe to a gentleman 


What company he is to have at his table?“ 


Bosw EIL. I beg your pardon, Sir, for with- 
ing to prevent you from meeting people whom 
you might not like. Perhaps he may have ſome 
of what he calls his patriotick friends with him.““ 
JoansoN. © Well, Sir, and what then? What 
care I for his patriatick friends? Poh!” Bos- 
WELL, I fhould not be ſurprized to find 
Jack Wilkes there.” Jonnsov. © And if Jack 


Wilkes /hould be there, what is that to me, Sir? 


My dear friend, let us have no more of this. I 
am ſorry to be angry with you; but really it is 
treating me ſtrangely to talk to me as if I could 
not meet any company whatever, occaſionally.“ 
BoswEkLIL. Pray forgive me, Sir: I meant 
well, But you ſhall meet whoever comes, for 
me.” Thus I ſecured him, and told Dilly that 
he would find him very well pleaſed to be one 
of his gueſts on the day appointed. 


Upon the much- expected Wedneſday, 1 den 


on him about half an hour before dinner, as I 


often did when we were to dine out together, to 
| | ſee 


9 This has been circulated as if aQtually ad by Johanſon, 
when the truth is it was only Suppoſed by me. 
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ſee that he was ready in time, and to accom- 
pany him. I found him buffeting his books, as 
upon a former occafſion*, covered with duſt, 


and making no preparation for going abroad. 


How is this, Sir? (ſaid I). Don't you recol- 
le& that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly's?” Jonn- 
80N. © Sir, I did not think of going to Dilly's: 


it went out of my head. I have ordered dinner 


at home with Mrs. Williams.” BoswELL. 
« But, my dear Sir, you know you were en- 
gaged to Mr. Dilly, and I told him ſo. He will 
expect you, and will be much diſappointed if 
you don't come.” JoHnson. ** You mult talk 
to Mrs. Williams about this.” 


Here was a ſad dilemma. I feared that what 


I was ſo confident I had ſecured would yet be 


fruſtrated. He had accuſtomed himſelf to ſhew 
Mrs. Williams ſuch a degree of humane atten- 


tion, as frequently impoſed ſome reſtraint upon 


him; and I knew that if ſhe, ſhould be obſti- 


nate, he would not ſtir. I haſtened down ſtairs 
to the blind lady's room, and told her 1 was in 


great uneaſineſs, for Dr. Johnſon had engaged 


to me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly's, but that he 


had told me he had forgotten his engagement, 


and had ordered dinner at home. Yes, Sir, 


(faid ſhe, pretty peeviſhly,) Dr. Johnſon is to 
dine at home.” “ Madam, (ſaid I,) his reſpe& _ 
for you is ſuch, that I know he will not leave 


you unleſs you abſolutely defire it. But as you 


have ſo much of his company, I hope you will 
be good enough to forego'it for a day, as Mr. 


Dilly is a very worthy man, has frequent had 
agreeable parties at his houſe for Dr. Johnſon, 


and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects him to- 
day. And then, Madam, be pleaſed to conſider 


Zee page 345 of this volume. 
W ; my 
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my ſituation; I carried the meſſage, and I af- 


| ſured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnſon was to come, ID 


and no doubt he has made a dinner, and invited 
a company, and boaſted of the hononr he ex- 
pected to have. I ſhall be quite diſgraced if the 
Doctor is not there.“ She gradually ſoftened 
to my ſolicitations, which were certainly as 
earneſt as moſt entreaties to ladies upon any oc- 
caſion, and was graciouſly pleaſed to empower 
me to tell Dr. Johnſon, That all things con- 
ſidered, ſhe thought he ſhould certainly go.“ 
I flew back to him, ſtill in duſt, and careleſs of 
what ſhould be the event, indifferent in his 
choice to go or ſtay;“ but as ſoon as I had an- 
nounced to him Mrs. Williams's conſent, he 
roared, Frank, a clean ſhirt,” and was very 
ſoon dreſt. When I had him fairly ſeated in a 
hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune-hunter who has got an heireſs into a 


poſt-chaiſe with him to ſet out for Gretna» 


Green. 4 
When we entered Mr. Dilly's drawing-room, 


he found himſelf in the midſt of a company he 


did not know. I kept myſelf ſnug and ſilent, 
watching how he would conduct himſelf. I ob- 
ſerved him whiſpering to Mr. Dilly, „Who is 
that gentleman, Sir ???—* Mr, Arthur Lee.” — 
Jouxson. “ Tut, tut, tut,“ (under his breaths) 
which was one of his habitual mutterings. - Mr. 
Arthur Lee could not but be very obnoxious to 


Johnſon, for he was not only a patriot but an 


American. He was afterwards miniſter from the 
Vnited States at the court of Madrid. And 


Who is the gentleman in lace ? “ Mr, Wilkes, 


Sir.” This information confounded him ſtill 
more; he had ſome difficulty to reſtrain him- 
- ſelf, and taking up a book, fat down upon a 

window-ſeat and read, or at leaſt kept his eye 
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17796. upon it intently for ſome time, till he compoſed 
F 5 himſelf. His feelings, I dare ſay, were auk- 
, ward enough. But he no doubt recollected his 
8 having rated me for fuppoſing that he could be 
at all diſconcerted by any company, and he, 
therefore, reſolutely ſet himſelf to behave quite 
as an eaſy man of the world, who could adapt 
himſelf at once to the diſpoſition and manners 

of thoſe who he might chance to meet. 
The cheering ſound of Dinner is upon the 
table, diffolved his reverie, and we all ſat down 
without any ſymptom of ill humour. There 
were preſent, beſides Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. 
Arthur Lee, who was an old companion of mine 
when he ſtudied phyſick at Edinburgh, Mr. 
: (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. Lettfom, and Mr. 
« Slater the druggiſt. Mr. Wilkes placed himſelf 
next to Dr. Johnſon, and behaved to him with 
ſo much attention and politenels, that he gained 
upon him inſenſibly. No man eat more heartily 
than Johnſon, or loved better what was nice and 
delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very aſſiduous in 
helping him to ſome fine veal. Pray give me 
leave, Sir :—It is better here—A little of the 
brown—Some fat, Sir—A little of the ſtuffing 
— Some 'gravy—Let me have the pleaſure of 
giving you ſome butter Allow me to recom- 
mend a ſqueeze of this orange — or the lemon, 
perhaps, may have more zeſt.” —* Sir, Sir, I 
am obliged to you, Sir,” cried Johnſon, bow- 
ing, and turning his head to him with a look | 
for ſome time of ** ſurly virtue, but, in 4 
en while, of complacency. 

PFoote being mentioned, Johnſon ſaid, « He 
is not a e mimick.” One of the company 
_—— . . Andrew, a buffoon.“ | 


155 ier, ” Leun, a Poem, v. 143. 
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| Jonnsov. © But he has wit too, and is not de- 1776. 


ficient in 1deas, or in fertility and variety of 
imagery, and not. empty of reading; he has 
knowledge enough to fill up his part. One 
ſpecies of wit he has in an eminent degree, that 
of eſcape. You drive him into a corner with 
both hands; but he's gone, Sir, 'when you 
think you have got him—like an animal that 
jumps over your head. Then he has a great 
range for his wit; he never lets truth ſtand be- 
tween him and a jeſt, and he is ſometimes migh- 
ty coarſe. Garrick is under many reſtraints 
from which Foote is free.” Wilks. © Gar- 
rick's wit is more like Lord Cheſterfield's.”” 
Jounsow. The firſt time I was in company 
with Foote was at Fitzherbert's. Having no 
good opinion of the fellow, I was reſolved not 
to be pleaſed, and it is very difficult to pleaſe a 
man againſt his will. I went on eating my din- 
ner pretty ſullenly, affecting not to mind him. 
But the dog was ſo very comical, that I was 
obliged to lay down my knife and fork, throw 
myſelf back upon my chair, and fairly laugh it 


out. No, Sir, he was irreſiſtible *. He upon 


one occaſion experienced, in an extraordinary 

degree, the efficacy of his powers of entertain- 

ing. Amongſt the many and various modes 

which he tried of getting money, be became a 

partner with a ſmall- Beer brewer, and he was to 
have a ſhare of the profits for procuring cuſto- 

mers amongſt his numerous acquaintance. Fitz- 

herbert was one who took his ſmall- beer; but 

it was ſo bad that the ſervants reſolved not to 
drink it. They were at ſome loſs how to notify 

their reſolution, being afraid of offending their 

maſter, who they knew liked Foote much as a 


? 22 Foote told me that Johnſon ſaid of him, For loud ob- 
ſtreperous broad-faced mirth, I know not his equal.” | 
thy A «§ͤ oo 
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companion. At laſt they fixed upon a little 
black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be 
their deputy, and delivered their remonſtrance; 
and having inveſted him with the whole autho- 


ity of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fiz- 


herbert, in all their names, upon a certain-day, 
that they would drink Foote's ſmall-beer no 
longer. On that day Foote happened to dine 
at Fitzherbert's, and this boy ſerved at table; 
he was ſo delighted with Foote's ſtories, and 
merriment, and grimace, that when he went 


down rn he told them, © This is the fineſt 


man I have ever ſeen. I will not deliver your 
meſſage. I will drink his ſmall-beer.” 

Somebody obſerved that Garrick could not 
have done this. WiLKEs. * Garrick would 


have made the ſmall- beer ſtill ſmaller. He is 


now leaving the ſtage, but he will“ play Scrub 


all his life.” I knew that Johnſon would let 


nobody attack Garrick but himſelf, as Garrick 
once {aid to me, and I had heard him praiſe his 
liberality ; ſo to bring out his commendation of 


his celebrated pupil, I ſaid, loudly, © I have 


heard Garrick is liberal.” Johxsox. © Yes, 

Sir, 1 know that Garrick has given away more 
money than any man m England that I am ac- 
quainted with, and that not from oſtentatious 

views. Garrick was very poor when he began 
life; ſo when he came to have money, he pro- 
babiy was very unſkilful in giving away, and 
ſaved when he ſhould not. But Garrick began 
to be liberal as ſoon as he could; and I am of 
opinion, the reputation of avarice which he has 
had, has been very lucky for him, and pre- 
vented his having many enemies. You deſpiſe 


a man for avarice, but do not hate him. Gar- 


rick might have been much better attacked for 
living with more ſplendour than is ſuitable to a 


; player: 
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player: if they had had the wit to have aſſaulted 
him in that quarter, they might have galled TY” 
him more. But they have kept clamouring 
about his avarice, which has reſcued him from 
much obloquy and envy.” 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining 
authentick information for biography, Johnſon 
told us, When I was a young fellow I wanted 
to write the Life of Dryden,” and in order to 
get materials, I applied to the only two perſons 
then alive who had ſeen him ; theſe were old 
Swiney, and old Cibber. Swiney's information 
was no more than this, That at Will's coffee- 
houſe Dryden had a particular chair for himſelf, 
which was ſet by the fire in winter, and was 
then called his winter- chair; and that it was 
carried out for him to the balcony in ſummer, 
and was then called his ſummer- chair.“ Cibber 
could tell no more but © That he remembered 
him a decent old man, arbiter of critical diſ- 
putes at Will's.“ You are to conſider that 
Cibber was then at a great diſtance from Dryden, 
had perhaps one leg only in the room, and durſt 
not draw in the other,” BoswtLL. © Yet 
Cibber was a man of obſervation ?” © JoansoN. 
& ] think not.” BoswWwELL. You will allow 


his © Apology” to be well done.” JoansoNn. 


% Very well done, to be ſure, Sir. That book 
is a ſtriking proof of the 1 8 of Pope's re- 
mark: 


4 Each might his ſeveral province well command, 


* Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand, - 


Babwei. « And his plays are good,” JoHN- 


sON. © Yes ; but that was his trade; e/prit du 


corps; he had been all his lite-among players 
and play-writers. I wondered that he _ - 
tele 
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little to ſay in converſation, for he had kept the 


— beſt company, and learnt all that can be got by 


the ear. He abuſed Pindar to me, and then 


ſhewed me an Ode of his own, with an abſurd 


couplet, making a linnet ſoar on an eagle's 
wing. I told him that when the ancients made 


a ſimile, they ee made it like ſomething 


real” . 
Mr. Wilkes remarked, that among all the 
bold flights of Shakſpeare' s imagination, the 


boldeſt was making Birnam- wood march to 
Dunſinane; creating a wood where there never 
Was a ſhrub; a wood in Scotland! ha! ha! ha!“ 
And he alſo obſerved, that © the clanniſh fla- 
very of the Highlands 'of Scotland was the fin- 


gle exception to Milton's remark of The 
Mountain Nymph, ſweet Liberty, being wor- 
ſhipped in all hilly countries.“ When I was 


at Inverary (ſaid he,) on a viſit to my old friend, 
Archibald, Duke of Argyle, his dependents 
congratulated me on being ſuch a favourite of 
his Grace. | ſaid, It is then, gentlemen, truly 


lucky for me; for if I had diſpleaſed the Duke, 


and 4 had wiſhed it, there is not a Campbell 
among you but would have been ready to bring 


John Wilkes's head to him in a charger. It 
would Have been only a 


Off with his head! So much for __ 


1 was then Re for Ayleſbury.” 

Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Wilkes talked of the 
conteſted paſſage in Horace's Art of Poetry,” 
* Dipicile eſt proprie communia dicere.'? Mr. 


Wilkes, according to my note, gave the inter- 


egen ars + Nt 18 N 10 Van. with 
| 5 | "grey | 


tells me that he meant to ſay, that “ the word 


2855 Wilkes here ſhews himſelf to be of the WARBURTONIAN 
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propriety of common things; as, if a poet had 1776. 
to ſpeak of Queen Caroline drinking tea, he r 

£7 > | . tat 67. 
muſt endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups 


and faucers.” But upon reading my note, he 


communia, being a Roman law term, ſignifies 
here things communis juris, that is to ſay, what 
have never yet been treated by any body; and 
this appears clearly from what followed, 


6 _ —  - Tug 
© Reftins Iliacum carmen d:ducis in actus, 
* Guam ſi proferres ignata indictaquèe primus.“ 


You will. eaſier make a tragedy out of the Thad 
than on any ſubject not handled before. Jonx- 
; X08 | + SON, 


* 


15 My very pleaſant friend himſelf, as well as others evbo 
remember old ſlories, will no doubt ſtartle, when I obſerve that 


CHOOL. It is nevertheleſs true, as appears from Dr Hurd 
the Biſhop of Worceſter's very elegant commentary and notes 
oa the Fyiflola ad Piſones.” ? 

It is neceſſary to a fair conſideration of the queſtion, that 
the whole paſſage in which the words occur ſhould be kept in 
view: | 


« Si guid inexpertum ſcenæ commillis, et audes 
& Perſonam formare nevam, ſervetur ad mum . 
«  Qualts ab incepto proceſſerit, . et ſibi conflet. 
& Difiucile eft proprie communia dicere 5 tugue 
& Rectins Iliacum carmen deducis in adus, 
&« Duamfe proferres ignotd indiflaque primus. 
Publica materies privati juris erit, ft 

66. Non circa vilem patulumgue moraberis orbem, 
« Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

„ Interpres; nec defilies imitalor in artum 


Inde pedem proferre pudor vital aut operis lex,” 4 


The Commentary” thus illuſtrates it: But the forma- | 
tion of quite new- characters is a work of great diſculty and 
hazard. For here there is no generally received and fixed 
archetype to work after, but every one judges of common right, 
. | according 


— 
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1776. sen. He means that it is difficult to appropriate 


3 


tat. 67. 


Ver. Sebol.“ 


to particular perſons qualities which are com- 
mon to all mankind, as Homer has done.“ 


according to the extent and comprehenſion of his own idea; 


therefore he adviſes to labour and refit old characters and 
the practice of Homer and the Epick writers. 

The“ Note is, 5 | 

% Difficile sT PROPRIE COMMUNIA DICERE.” Lambin's 
Comment is Communia hoc loco appellat Horatius argumenta 
fabularum d nullo adhuc tra8ata : et ita, que cuivis expoſita 
ſunt et in medio quodammodo pofita, quaſi vatua et d nemine oc- 
cupata. And that this is the true meaning of communia is 
evidently fixed 3 the words ignota indidlugue, which are ex- 


ſubjeas, particularly thoſe made known and authoriſed by 


planatory of it; ſo that the ſenſe 4750 it ih the commentary, is 


unqueſtionably the right one. Yet, notwithſtanding the clear- 


neſs of the caſe, a late critick hath this ſtrange paſſuge: 
% Difficile quidem efſe proprie communia dictre, hoc eft, materiam 
vulgarem, notam et & medio pelitam, ita immutare atque exor- 


nare, ut nova e propria wideatur, ultro concedimus 5 
et maximi procul dubio ponderis iſta eft obſervatio. Sed omnibus 


utrinque collatis, et tum difficilis, tum venuſti, iam judicii quam 


ingenii ratione habitd, major videtur efſe gloria fabulam formare 
penttus novam, quam weterem, utcunque mutatam, de novo e- 


hibere. (Poet. Præl. v. ii. p. 164) Where having firſt put a 


wrong conſtruction on the word communia, he employs it to 
introduce an impertinent criticiſm. For where does the poet 
prefer the glory of refitting o/d N to that of inventing new - 


ones? The contrary is implied in what he urges about the 
ſuperiour difficulty of the latter, from which he diſſuades his 
countrymen, only in reſpect of their abilities and inexperience 
in 3 matters; and in order to cultivate in them, which is 
the main view of the Epiſtle, a ſpirit of correctneſs, by ſend- 
ing them to the old ſubjects, treated by the Greek writers. 
For my own part (with all deference for Dr. Hurd, who 
thinks the caſe clear,) I conſider the paſſage, ** Difficile eft pro- 
prie communia dicere, to be a crux for the criticks on Horace. 
The explication which My Lord of Worceſter treats with 
ſo much contempt, is nevertheleſs countenanced by authority 
which I find quoted by the learned Baxter, in his edition of 


-Hozace, ** Difficile oft propriè communia dicere, h. e. res vul- 


gares diſertis verbis enarrare, vel humile thema cum dignitate 
tractare. Dijfficile eft communes res propriis explitare verbis. 


5 


* ** 4 4 8 
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876 Wil xs. * We have no City-Poet now; 1776. 
that is an office which has gone into diſuſe. The 5 
laſt was Elkanah Settle. There is ſomething in * 


I was much diſappointed to find that the great critick, Dr. 

Bentley, has no note upon this very difficult paſſage, as from his 

- vigorous and illuminated mind I ſhould have expected to re- 
ce.eive more ſatisfaction than I have yet had. 

1 8 Sanadon thus treats of it, . Proprie communia dicere cg 
A dire qu'il neft pas aiſe de former d ces per ſonnages d imagina- 
tion des caraferes particuliers et cependant wraiſemblables, Com- 
me Von à ett le maitre de les former tels qu'on a voulu, les fautes 
gue Pon fait en cela ſont moins Nadel C'gſt pourquoi Ho- 
race conſeille de prendre toujours des ſujets connus tels que ſont par 
exemple ceux que on peut tirer des poemes d Homere.” 

And Dacier obſerves upon it, Apres avoir marque les deux 
ualites qu'il aut donner aux per ſonnages qu'on invente, il con- 
He aux Poctef tragiques, de n'uſer pas * acilement de cette 

libertẽ quils ont den inventer, car il 1 tres 725 de reuſſir dans 
ces nouveaux carateres. Il eff mal aiſe, dit Horace, de traiter 
proprement, c'e/? 2 dire convenablement, des ſujets communs; 
% a dire, des ſujets inventes, et qui n ont n ee e ni 

. dans Þ Hiſtoire ni dans la Fable; ei il les appelle communs, 
parce qu ili ſont en diſpoſition d tout le monde, et que tout le 
monde, a le droit de les inventer, et qu'ils ſont, comme on dit, 
au premier occupant.” See his obſervations at large on this 
expreſſion and the following., 

After all, | cannot help entertaining ſome doubt whether 

the words, © Difficile ft propris communis dicere, may not 

- have been thrown in by Horace to form a ſeparate article in a 
5 choice of difficulties” which a poet has to encounter, who 
chooſes a new ſubje&; in which caſe it muſt be uncertain 
which of the various explanations is the true one, and every 

reader has a right to decide as it may ſttike his own fancy. 
And even ſhould the words be underſtood as they generally 
are to be connected both with what goes before, and what 
comes after, the exact ſenſe cannot be abſolutely aſcertained ; 
for inſtance, whether propris is meant to fignify in an appropri- 
ated manner, as Ur. Johnſon here underſtands it, or, as it is 
often uſed by Cicero, with propriety, or elegantly. ln ſhort, 
it is a rare inſtance of a defect in perſpicuity in an admirable 
writer; who with almoſt every ſpecies of excellence, is pecu- 

liatly remarkable for that quality. The length of this note 
perhaps requires an apology, Many of my readers, I doubt 
nat, will admit that a critical difoaiton of a paſſage in a favou- 
rite claſſick is very engaging, - 


- 
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1776. names which one cannot help feeling. Now 
SIT” Elkanah Setile ſounds ſo queer, who can expect 
<= 97. much from that name? We ſhould have no 

heſitation to give it for John Dryden, in prefe- 
rence to Elkanah Settle from the names only, 
without knowing their different merits.“ JoHN- 
soN. „ ſuppoſe, Sir, Settle did as well for Al- 
dermen in his time, as John Home could do 
now. Where did Beckford and Trecothick learn 
Engliſn?“ e FA | 
Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned ſome Scotch who 
had taken poſſeſſion of a barren part of America, 
and wondered why they ſhould chooſe it. Joan. 
'$0N. ©** Why, Sir, all barrenneſs is compara- 
tive. The Scotch would not know it to be bar- 
ren.” BosWELL. © Come, come, he is flatter- 
ing the Engliſh. . You have now been in Scot- 
land, Sir, and fay if you did not ſee meat and 
drink enough there.” JoNSoNW. Why yes, 
Sir; meat and drink enough to give the inha- 
bitants ſufficientſtrengthtorunaway from home.“ 
All theſe quick and lively fallies were ſaid ſpor- 
tively, quite in jeſt, and with a ſmile, which 
ſhowed that he meant only wit. Upon this to- 
pick he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly aflimi- 
late; here was a bond of union between them, 
and I was conſcious that as both of them had 
viſited Caledonia, both were fully fatisfied of 
the ſtrange narrow ignorance of thoſe who 1ma- 
gine that it is a land of famine. But they 
amuſed themſelves. with perſevering in the old 
jokes. When I claimed a ſuperiority for Scot- 
land over England in one reſpect, that no man 
can be arreſted there for a debt merely becauſe .. 
another ſwears it againſt, him; but there muſt 
firſt be the judgement of a court of law-aſcer- 
taining its juſtice ; and that a ſeizure of the 
perſon before judgement is obtained can Gn 
: = Jen 
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place only, if his creditor ſhould ſwear that he 776. 


is about to fly from the country, or, as it is 
technically expreſſed, is in meditatione fuge. 
WILKES. That, I ſhould think, may be ſafely 
ſworn of all the Scotch nation.” JoHNSON. 
(to Mr. Wilkes) © You muſt know, Sir, [ lately 
took my friend Boſwell and ſhewed him genuine 
civiliſed lite in an Engliſh provincial town. I 
turned him looſe at Lichfield, my native city, 
that he might ſee for once real civility : for you 
know he lives among ſavages m Scotland, and 
among rakes in London.” WILKEs. © Except 
when he is with grave, ſober, decent people 
like you and me.” JoHnsoN. © ({miling) 
And we aſhamed of him.“ 

They were quite frank and eaſy. _ Johnſon 
.told the ſtory of his aſking Mrs. Macaulay to 


allow her footman to fit down with them, to 


prove the ridiculouſneſs of the argument for the 
equality of mankind; and he ſaid to me after- 
wards, with a nod of ſatisfaction, ** You ſaw 
Mr. Wilkes acquieſced.” Wilkes talked with 
all imaginable freedom of the ludicrous title 

given to the Attorney-General, D:abolus Regis, 


adding, I have reaſon to know ſomething 


about that officer, for I was proſecuted for a 
libel.” Johnſon, who many people would _ 
ſuppoſed muſt have been furiouſly angry a 
hearing this talked' of fo lightly, faid not a 
word. He was now, indeed, a good- humoured 
fellow.” 

After dinner we had an acceſſion: of Mrs. 
Knowles, the Quaker lady, well known for her 
various talents, and of Mr. Alderman Lee. 
Amidit ſome patriotick groans, ſomebody (I 
think the Alderman) ſaid, Poor Old England 
is loſt.” JohNSN. Sir, it is not ſo much to 
pe lamented that Old England is loſt, as that 


the 
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the Scotch have found it?.“ WILEES. Had 
Lord Bute governed Scotland only, I ſhouldnot 
have taken the trouble to write his eulogy, and 
dedicate * Mor T1MER' to him.“ 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to ſhew a fine print 
of a beautiful female figure which hung in the 
room, and pointed out the elegant contour of 
the boſom with the finger of an arch connoifleur. 
He afterwards waggiſhly inſiſted with me, that 


all the time Johnſon ſhewed viſible figns of a 


fervent admiration of the correſponding charms 
of the fair Quaker.  _ 
This record, though by no means ſo perfect 
as I could wiſh, will ſerve to give a notion of a 
very curious interview, which was not only 
pleaſing at the time, but had the agreeable and 
benignant effect of reconciling any animoſity, 
and ſweetening any acidity, which in the various 
buſtle of political conteſt, had been produced 


in the minds of two men, who though widely 


different, had ſo many things in common—claf- 
fical learning, modern literature, wit, and hu- 


mour, and ready repartee—that it would have 


been much to be regretted if they had been for 
ever at a diſtance from each other.. 
Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this ſuc- 
ceſsful negociation ; and pleaſantly ſaid, that 
„ there was nothing to equal it in the whole 
hiſtory of the Corps Diplomatique.”? | 
I attended Dr. Johnſon home, and had the 
ſatisfaction to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how 
much he had been pleafed with Mr. Wilkes's 


company, and what an agreeable day he had 
A e _ 


4 


s It would not become me to expatiate on this ſtrong and 
pointed remark, in which a very great deal of meaning is 


I talked 
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I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated 
Margaret Caroline Rudd, whom I had viſited, 
induced by the fame of her talents, addreſs, 
and irreſiſtible power of faſcination. To a lady 


who diſapproved of my viſiting her, he ſaid on 


a former occaſion, * Nay, Madam, Boſwell is 
in the right; 1 ſhould have viſited her myſelt, 
were it not that they have now a trick of putting 
every thing into the newſpapers.” This evening 
he exclaimed, © I envy him his acquaintance 


with Mrs. Rudd. 5 


I mentioned a ſcheme which I had of making a 
tour to the Iſle of Man, and giving a full account 


of it; and that Mr. Burke bad n ſug- 


geſted as a motto, 


_ The proper ſtudy of mankind is May.” 


Jonxsox. « Sir, you will get more by the bock 
than the jaunt will coſt you; ſo you will have 


your diverſion for nothing, and add to your re. 


putation.“ 

On the evening of the next day I took leave 
of him, being to ſet out for Scotland. I thanked 
him with great warmth for all his kindneſs. 
Sir, (ſaid he,) you are very welcome. No- 
body repays it with more.” 

How very falſe is the notion which has gone 
round the world of the rough, and paſſionate, 
and harſh manners of this great and good man 
That he had occaſional ſallies of heat of temper, 
and that he was ſometimes, perhaps, too 
d eaſily provoked” by abſurdity and folly, and 
ſometimes too deſirous of triumph in colloquial 
conteſt, muſt be allowed. The quickneſs both 
of his perception and ſenſibility diſpoſed him to 


- ſudden exploſions of ſatire; to which his ex- 


CNY readinels of wit was a ſtrong and 
almoſt 
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1776. almoſt irreſiſtible incitement. To adopt one of 
Fix 67. © the __ images in Mr. Home's © Douglas,” 


cc 


COVE Er On each glance of thought 
„ Deciſion followed, as the thunderbolt 
/ 7 66 Purſues the flaſh” | A | 


1 mit that the beadle within him was often 


ſo eager to apply the laſh, that the Judge had 
not time to confider the caſe with ſufficient de- 
liberation. 


That he was occaſionally remarkable for vio- 


lence of temper may be granted: but let us 


aſcertain the degree, and not let it be ſuppoſed 
that he was in a perpetual rage, and never with- 


out a club in his hand, to knock down every 


one who approached him. On the contrary, 
the truth is, that by much the greateſt part of 
his time he was civil, obliging, nay polite in 


the true ſenſe of the word; ſo much ſo, that 


many gentlemen, who were long acquainted 
with him, never received, or even heard a ſe- 


vere expreſſion from him. 


It was, I think, after I had left London this 


year, that an Epitaph, which Dr. Johnſon had 


written for the monument of Dr. Goldſmith in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, gave occaſion to a Remon- 


france to the Monarcn of LiTERATURE, for 


an account of which I am indebted to Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, of Pitſligo. 85 


That my readers may have the ſubject more 


fully and clearly before them, 1 ſhall firſt inſert 
the . 


«© OLIVARII GoLDSMITH, 
© Poete, Phyfici, Hiftorici, 
8 ALS Wi nullum fere ſcribendi Re. 
— „ * Nen fetigit, | 
Beins 66 | Nullun 5 
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% Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 
Sive riſus efſent movendl, 
| | © Jive lacryme. 
> Aſectuum potens at lenis dominater : 7 
&* Ingenio ſublimis, vividus, verſatilis, 
* Oratione grandis, nitidus, venuſtus : 
Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
„ Sodalium amor, | 
Amicorum fides, 
| . Lectorum veneratio. 
C © Natus i in Hibernid Forniæ Long fordienſis 
„In loco cui nomen Pallas, 
„% Nov. XXIX. M DCC xxxI; 
& Eblang literis inſtitutus ; 
: fe. 8. Obit Lande, 
« April iv. M DCC LXXXIV.” 


Sir William Yorker writes to me thus :—<© I ; 
encloſe the Round Robin. This eu d gſprit took 
its riſe one day at dinner at our fl end Sir Joſhua 

Reynolds's. All the company preſent, except 
myſelf, were friends and acquaintance of Dr. 
Goldfaith. The Epitaph, written for him by 
Dr. Johnſon, became the ſubje& of converſa- 
tion, and various emendations were ſuggeſted, 
which it was agreed ſhould be ſubmitted to the 
Doctor's conſideration.— But the queſtion was, 

. who ſhould have the courage to propoſe them to 

him? At laſt it was hinted, that there could be 
no way fo good as that of a Round Robin, as the 

ſailors call it, which they make uſe of when 
they enter into a conſpiracy, ſo as not to let it 
be known who puts his name firſt or laſt to the 
paper. This propoſition was inſtantly to; and 

.Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, now Biſhop of 
Killaloe, drew up an addreſs to Dr. Johnſon on 
- the occaſion, plot 1 wit and humour, but 

N . bn which 
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which it was feared the Doctor might 


* 67 think treated the ſubject with too much levity. 


fon, ſhould be ſuch a fool.“ 


refuſed to 
* Dr. Goldſmith's monument without 25 alteration. 


Mr. Burke then propoſed the addreſs as it ſtands 
in the paper in writing, to which 1 had the ho- 


nodur to officiate as clerk. 


“Sir Joſhua agreed to carry it to Dr. John- 
ſon, who received it with much good humour 7, 
and deſired Sir Joſhua to tell the gentlemen, 


that he would alter the Epitaph in any manner 


they pleaſed, as to the ſenſe of it; but he would 


never conſent to diſgrace the walls ef We eftminfter 
Abbey with an-Englifh inſcription. 


« T conſider this Round Robin as a ſpecies 7; 


literary curioſity worthy preſerving, as it marks, 


in a certain degree, Dr. Johnſon's character. 
My readers are preſented with a faithful tran- 


ſcript of a paper, which I  doubjBot of ther. be- 


ing deſirous to ſee. 


Sir William Forbes's obſervation i is very juſt. : 
The anecdote now related proves, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the reverence and awe with which 
Johnſon was regarded, by ſome of the moſt 
eminent mei of his time in various departments, 
and even by ſuch of them as lived moſt with 
him; while it alſo confirms what 1 have again 
and again inculcated, that he was by no means 


of that ferocious ane iraſcible nder which 


has been ignorantly imagined. 
This bal compoſition is alſo to be remarked 


as one of a thouſand inſtances which evince the 


extraordinary promptitude of Mr. Burke; who 


en He however, upon ſeeing Dr. Warton” s name to the 
ſuggeſtion that the Epitaph would be in Engliſh, obſerved to 


Sir Jothua, * I wonder that Joe Warton, a ſcholar by profeſ- 


Mr. Langton, who was one of 
the, ns. at Sir Joſhua's, like a ſturdy ſcholar, reſolutely 


ign the Round Robin. The epitaph is engraved 


while 
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while he is equal to the greateſt things, can 


adorn the leaſt; can, with equal facility, em- 
brace the vaſt and complicated ſpeculations of 


politicks, or the ingenious topicks of literary 


invelligatign: 


Beſides this Latin Epitaph, J ohnſon honoured 
the memory of his iriend Goldſmith with a 


417 
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ſhort one in Greek, which has been obligingly 


communicated to me by my learned and inge- 
nious friend Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromore. 


His Lordſhip procured it from a gentleman in . 
Ireland, who had it from Johnſon himſelf, Mr. 


Archdall, who was educated Luder Dr. Sum- | 


ner, at Harrow. 


« Tos en eroogderg MauiCrgior, vo 
* A@egoos pon ory Set rodeo: moſes; 

* Out Ae QUT, ETEWY Oe 3 887% TANG 
85 KN Toinlnv, 6502120), Poi. 


Dr. JoHNSsoN to Mrs. BoswEIL I. 


6 Mapan, + he 


6 YOU muſt not think nie uncivil in 


omitting to anſwer the letter with which you 
favouted mie ſome time ago. I imagined it to 
have en written without Mr. Boſwell's know- 
ledge nd therefore ſuppoſed the anſwer to re- 
quire, what I could not find, a private con- 
veyal. ce. 


„The A oe ih Lord Auchinleck is 


now over; and ſince young Alexander has ap- 


peared, I hope no more difficulties will ariſe 
among you; for I ſincerely wiſh you all happy. 


Do not teach the young ones to diſlike me, as 
you diſlike me yourlelt; but let me at leaſt have 


Voit, Hl. Ee Veronica's 


418 
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the contents. 


pt 5225 to the Hebrides, there was a balance due to me, 
1 yrs . choſe to —_ 85 * books. NE 
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Veronica's kindneſs, becauſe ſhe is my ac- 
quaintance. 

„Lou will now have Mr. Boſwell home; it 
is well that you have him, he has led a wild life. 
I have taken him to Lichfield, and he has fol- 
lowed Mr. Thrale to Bath. Pray take care 
of him, and tame him. The only thing in 
which I have the honour to agree with you is, 
m loving him; and while we are ſo much of a 
mind in 4 matter of ſo much importance, our 


other quarrels will, 1 hope, + loc rug no I | 
| bitterneſs, © Iam, Madam, 15 


- 6. 


<« Your moſt humble bern, 5 £ 
"06 8 210 ” 1 5 . 


6 Sax, Joanson.” 


Mr. BosWELL 0 Dr. Jonxsox. 


FE & Edinburgh, June 25, 1776. 


«. YOU have formerly complained that 
my letters were too long. There 1s no danger 


of that complaint being made at. preſent ;. for 1 


find it difficult for me to write to you at all. 
[Here an account of: \ having” been afflicted with 
a return of melancholy or bad ſpirits]. 

„ The boxes of books * which you ſent to 
me are arrived ; but I have not yet examined 


= * „ #@ *#* 
I ſend you Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the 


negro, who claims his e in the Court of 
Seſhon.” ; 


2 S of our account of expences don our 
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Dr. JonNsox t Mr. BosweLL. 
„ Dxar Sis, 


* THESE black fits, of which you com- 
plain, perhaps hurt your memory as well as 
your imagination. When did I complain that 
your letters were too long*? Your laſt letter, 
after a very long delay, brought very bad news. 
| [Here a ſeries of reflections upon melancholy, 
and—what I could not help thinking ſtrangely 
unreaſonable in him who had ſuffered ſo much 
from it himſelf—a good deal of ſeverity and 
reproof, as if it were owing to my own fault, or 


that I was, perhaps, affecting it from a deſire of 


diſtinction]. | : 
Read Cheyne's '* Engliſh Malady ;* but do 
not let him teach you a fooliſh notion that me- 
lancholy is a proof of acuteneſs. * * . 
Jo hear that you have not opened your 
boxes of books is very offenſive. The exami- 
nation and arrangement of ſo many volumes 
might have afforded you an amuſement very 
fealÞnable at preſent, and uſeful for the whole 
of life. I am, I confeſs, very angry that you 
manage yourſelf fo ill... 
4 I do not now ſay any more, than that I am, 
with great kindneſs and ſincerity, dear Sir, 


Ce, « Your humble ſervant, 
« July 2, 1776. i 
e PD LH Sau. JOHNSON. 


9 Baretti told me that Johnſon complained of my writing 
very long letters to hum when I was * the continent; 
which was moſt certainly true; but it ſeems my friend did 
not remember it. e e 


1 


* 
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197976. „It was laſt year determined by Lord Mans- 
ar field, in the Court of King's Bench, that a ne- 
gro cannot be taken out of the kingdom without 

his own conſent.” 


Dr. Johxsox to Mr. BOSWELL. 


"_ Dear SIR, 


„ I MAKE haſte to write again, leſt my 
laſt letter - ſhould- give you too much pain, If 
you are really oppreſſed with overpowering and 
involuntary melancholy, YOU 2 to be Nen | 
rather than reproached., * * * ® *, 

_ 2. <, Now, my dear RS let us have done 
with quarrels and with cenſure. Let me know 
whether I have not ſent you a pretty library. 
There are, perhaps, many books among them 
which you need never read through; but there 
are none which it is not proper for you to know, 
and ſometimes to conſult. Of theſe books, ab -. 
which the uſe is only occaſional, it is often 
ſufficient to know the contents, that, when any 

- queſtion ariſes, you may know where to. look 
tor information. 

„ Since I wrote, I have looked. Over Mr. 
Maclaurin's plea, and think it excellent. How 
is the ſuit carried on? If by ſubſcription, I com- 
miſſion you to contribute, in my name, what is 

proper. Let nothing be wanting in ſuch a caſe. 
Dr. Drummond*, I ſee, is ſuperſeded. His 
father would have grieved ; z but he lived to ob- 


The ſon of jab s old friend, Mr. William Drum- 
mond. He was a young man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, 
that he was nominated to one of the medical profeſforſhips in 

. the College of Edinburgh, without ſolicitation, while he was 
at Naples. - Having other views, he did got accept of Ge 
p Honour, and Loon erwards God. 


\ 


| tain 
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tain the pleaſure of his ſon's election, and died 1776. 
— — 
Etat. 67. 


before that pleaſure was abated. 
_ © Langton's lady has brought him a girl, and 
both are well; I dined with him the other - 
* * * * *. 

lt vexes me to tell you, that on the evening 
of the 29th of May I was ſeized by the gout, 
and am not quite well. The pain has not. been 
violent, but the weakneſs, and tenderneſs were 
very troubleſome, and what is ſaid to be very 
uncommon, it has not alleviated my other diſ- 
orders. Make uſe of youth and health while you 


have them; make my compliments to Mrs. Boſ- 


well. I am, my dear Sir, 
8 Your moſt affectionate 


158 * Jul 6, 1776: 3 | | 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Boswzrr. to Dr. JoansoN. 


Ediaburghz July 18, 1776. 
« My DEAR SIR, 


« YOUR letter * the ſecond of this 


month was rather a harſh medicine; but I was 


delighted with that ſpontaneous tenderneſs, 


which, a few days afterwards, ſent forth ſuch 
balſam as your next brought me. I found my- 
ſelf for ſome time ſo ill that all I could do was 
to preſerve a decent appearance, while all within 
was weaknels and diſtreſs. Like a reduced gar- 
riſon that has ſome ſpirit left, I hung out flags, 
and planted all the force I could muſter, upon 
the walls. I am now much better, and I fin- 


cerely thank you for your Kind attention and 
friendly counſel. 


* * + * * 


& Count 


4 
+ 
Th 

bl 

j 


N 
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Count Manucci* came here laſt week from | 
travelling | in Ireland. I have ſhewn him what 
civilities I could on his own account, your's, 


and on that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He has 
had a fall from his horſe, and been much hurt. 


1 regret this unlucky accident, we: 55 NO to 
a be a very amiable W 


As the e 8 what I have 8 at 
the beginning of this year, I ſelect from his my 


vate regiſter the following paſſage : 


july 25, 1776. O Gop, who haſt or- 


| dained that whatever 1s to be defired. ſhould be 


ſought by labour, and who, by thy bleſſing, 


beet honeſt labour to good effect, look with 


mercy upon my ſtudies and endeavours, Grant 
me, O Lox, to deſign only what is lawful and 
right; and afford me calmneſs of mind, and ſtea- 


dineſs of purpoſe, that I may fo do thy will in 


this ſhort lite, as to obtain happineſs in the 


world to come, for the ſake of Jzsvs CHRIST 
our Lord. Amen“. "= 


It appears from a note ſubjoined, that this 


was compoſed when he purpoſed to apply vi- 


goroully to ſtudy, particularly of - Greek and 
Italian tongues.“ 15 


Such a purpoſe, ſo expreſſed, at . a 


ſixty: ſeven, is admirable and e and 
it muſt impreſs all the thinking part of my 
readers with a conſolatory confidence in habitual 
devotion, when they ſee a man of ſuch enlarged 
intellectual Powers as Keen thus't in "ThE ge- 


2A Florentine dankee, nend by Johnſon, in kis 


1 « Notes of his Jour in France.” ? I ͤ had ks pleaſure of be- 
coming acquainted with him in Londoa, in the ſpring of this 


year. 


nuine 
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nuine earneſtneſs of ſecrecy, imploring the aid 1776, 


of that Supreme Being, for whom cometh 
down every good and every perfect gift.” 


Mr. BosWELL to Dr. JoHNnsoN. 


„„ Edinburgh, Aug. . 1776. 
[After giving him an account of my havin 
examined the cheſts of books which he had ſent 
to me, and which contained what may be truly 


called a numerous and miſcellaneous Stall Li. : 


brary, thrown together at random :—] 
Lord Halles was againſt the decree in the 
caſe of my client, the miniſter, not that he 


juſtified the miniſter, but becauſe the pariſhioner 


both provoked and retorted. I ſent his Lord- 


ſhip your able argument upon the caſe for his 


peruſal. His obſervation upon it in a letter to 


me was, Dr. Johnſon's Suaſorium is pleaſantly- 


and artfully compoſed. I ſuſpect, however, 
that he has not convinced himſelf; for, I be- 
lieve that he is better read in eccleſiaſtical hiſ. 

tory, than to imagine that a Biſhop or a 
Preſbyter has a right to begin cenſure or diſ- 

cipline e cathedra * .? 7 

„% / S.: 4:...M 
& For the honour of Count Manucci, as well 


as to obſerve that exactneſs of truth which you 
have taught me, I muſt correct what I ſaid in a 


+ Why his Lordſhip uſes the epithet pleaſantly, when ſpeak- 
ing of a grave piece of reaſoning, I cannot conceive. But 
different men have different notions of pleaſantry. I happened 
to fit by a gentleman one evening at the Opera-houſe in Loa- 
don, who, at the moment when Medea appeared to be in 
great agony at the thought of killing her children, turned to 
me with a ſmile, and ſaid, „funny enough ?? 


Dr. Johnſon afterwards told me, that he was of opinion 


that a clergyman had this right. 
N e former 


1 


yr 4 5 
— TI'B 


— 
Etat. 67. 
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1776. former letter. He did not fall from his horſe, 
Ea, G7. which might have been an imputation on his 
7 ſkill as an officer of cavalry; his horſe fell 

with him. 

„ have, ſince I ſaw you, read every word 
of © Granger's Biographical Hiſtory.” It has 
entertained me exceedingly, and I do not think 
him the Whig that you ſuppoſed. Horace Wal- 
pole's being his patron is, indeed, no good ſign 

of his political principles. But he denied to 
Lord Mountſtuart that he was a Whig, and ſaid 


he had been accuſed by both parties of partiality. 
It ſeems he was like Pope, 


© While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs | 
a Tory.“ 


I wiſh you would look more into his book and 
as Lord Mountſtuart wiſhes much to find a 
proper perſon to continue the work upon Gran- 
ger's plan, and has deſired I would mention it 
to you, if ſuch a man occurs, pleaſe to let me 


know. His Lordihip will give Him generous 
e 1 


I again wrote to Dr. Johnſon on the 21ſt of 
October, informing him, that my father had, 
in the moſt liberal manner, paid a large debt 
for me, and that I had now the happineſs of be- 


ing upon very good terms with him; to which 5 
he returned the following anſwer: 


To Jams BOSWELL, * 
N Dran Six, | 


<< I nap great pleaſure i in hearing that you 
are at laſt on good terms with your. father, 
Cultivate his kindneſs VI all Benet and manly 


means. 
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means. Life is but ſhort; no time can be af- 
forded but for the indulgence of real ſorrow, or --* 
conteſts upon queſtions ſeriouſly momentous, 
Let us not throw any of our days away upon 
_ uſeleſs reſentment, or contend who ſhall hold 
out longeſt in ſtubborn malignity. It is beſt 
not to be angry, and beſt, in the next place, to 


be quickly reconciled. May you and your fa- 


. paſs the remainder of your time in re. 
benevolence. | | 
* *. . 

“Po you ever hear from Mr. Langton? I 
viſit him ſometimes, but he does not talk. I 
do not like his ſcheme of life; but, as I am 
not permitted to underſtand it, I cannot ſet 
any thing right that 1 Is Wrong. His children are 
ſweet babies. 

* hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. 
Boſwell, is well. Deſire her not to tranſmit her 
malevolence to the young people. Let me have 
Alexander, and Veronica, and Euphemia, for 

friends. | 

« Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as 
one of your well-wiſhers, is in a feeble and lan- 
guiſhing ſtate, with little hope of growing bet- 


ter. She went for ſome part of the autumn into 


the country, but is little benefited ; and Dr. 
Lawrence confeſſes that his art is at an end. 
Death is, however, at a diſtance; and what 
more than that can we ſay of ourſelves? I am 
ſorry for her pain, and more ſorry for her decay. 
Mr. Levett is ſound, wind and limb. | 

« ] was ſome weeks this autumn at Bright- 
helmſton. The place was very dull, and I was 
not well: the expedition to the Hebrides was 
the moſt pleaſant journey that I ever made. 
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- Such an effort annually would give the world a 


little diverſification. 


Every year, however, we cannot wander, 
and muſt therefore endeavour to ſpend our time 


at 


ST 
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at home as well as we can. I believe it is beſt 
to throw life into a method, that every hour 
may bring its employment, and every employ- 


ment have its hour. Xenophon obſerves, in his 


© Treatiſe of Oeconomy, that if every thing be 
kept in a certain place, when any thing is worn 
out or conſumed, the vacuity which it leaves 
will ſhew what is wanting; ſo if every part of 

time has its duty, the hour will call into remem- 


brance its proper engagement. 


<* have not practiſed all this prudence my- 
ſelf, but I have ſuffered much for want of it; 
and I would have you, by. timely recolleQion 
and ſteady reſolution, eſcape from thoſe evils 
which have lain "I upon me. an my 
deareſt Boſwell, 


« Your moſt, humble ſervant.” 


40 Bok-court, Nor. 16, ng: 4112 45 
„ 0 San. Jornson.”? 


4 5 the 16th = November I Lad him 


ot Mr. Strahan had ſent me twelve copies of 
the © Journey to the Weſtern: iſlands,” hand- 


| ſomely bound, inſtead of the wenty copies which 


were ſtipulated, but which, I ſuppoſed, were to 
be only in ſheets ; requeſted to know. how they 
ſhould be diſtributed : and mentioned that 1 had 
another ſon born to me, who was e David, 
and was a bekly Wan . 


| 27 0 Janins Boowea, 80% 
ra Dean Saks... 


„J HAvx been for ſors time il of: a 1 


; . perhaps, I made an- excuſe to myſelf 


for not writing, when in hoon 1 knew not 
You! to 2 8 


* The | 
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The books you muſt at laſt diſtribute as 
you think beſt, in my name, or your own, as 
you are inclined, or as you judge moſt proper. 
Every body cannot be obliged,” but | wiſh that 
nobody may be: offended. Do the beſt you 
can. 4 2 | 


5 I congratulate you on the increaſe of your 
family, and hope that little David is by this time 
well, and his mamma perfectly recovered. I 
am much pleaſed to hear of the re- eſtabliſhment 


| * 
1776. 
Etat 65. 


/ 


of kindneſs between you and your father. Cul- 
tivate his paternal: tenderneſs as much as you 


can. To live at variance at all is uncomfort- 
able; and variance with a father is ſtill more 
uncomfortable. Beſides that, in the whole diſ- 
pute you have the wrong ſide; at leaſt you gave 

the firſt provocations, and ſome of them very 
offenſive. Let it now be all over. As you have 
no reaſon to think that your new mother has 
ſhown you any foul play, treat her with reſpect, 
and with ſome degree of confidence; this will 


ſecure your father. When once a diſcordant - 


family has felt the pleaſure of peace, they: will 
not willingly loſe it. If Mrs. Boſwell would 
but be friends with me, we might now ſhut the 
temple of. Janus. Ne a en 


% What came of Dr. Memis's cauſe? Is the 


queſtion about the negro determined ? Has Sir 
Allan any reaſonable hopes? What is become 
of poor Macquarry ? Let me know the event of 


all theſe litigations. I wiſh particularly well to 


the negro and Sir Allan, it l 
Mrs. Williams has been much out of order; 
and though ſhe is ſomething better, is likely, 
in her phyſician's opinion, to endure her ma- 
lady for life, though ſhe may, perhaps, die of 
ſome other. Mrs. Thrale is big, and fancies 


. 


that ſhe carries a boy; if it were very reaſonable 


to 
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to wiſh much about it, I ſhould wiſh her not to 


be diſappointed. .. The deſire of male heirs is 


not appendant only to feudal tenures. A ſon is 
almoſt neceſlary to the continuance of Thrale's 
fortune; for what can miſſes do with a brew- 
houſe? Lands are fitter tor daughters than 
trades. | 

* Baretti went away; 1 Thrale's in ſome 
whimſical fit of diſguſt, or ill-nature, without 
taking any leave. It is well if he finds in any 
other place as good an habitation, and as many 


conveniences. He has got five-and-twenty 


guineas by tranſlating Sir Joſhua's Diſcourſes 
into Italian, and Mr. Thrale gave him an hun- 


dred in the ſpring; ſo that he is yet in no dif- 


ficulties. 
«© Colman has bought Foote” s patent, and is 
to allow Foote for life ſixteen hundred pounds a 


year, as Reynolds told me, and to allow him 
to play ſo often on ſuch terms that he may gain 


four hundred pounds more. What Colman can 
get by this bargain, but trouble and hazard, 1 
do not ſee. I am, dear Sir, | 


« Your humble PIR, 


& Dec. 21, 1776. 
1 25 RAN Jonxzon.” 


The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long 
been admired as a preacher at Edinburgh, 
thought now of diffuſing his excellent ſermons 
more extenſively, and encreaſing his reputation, 
by publiſhing a collection of them. He tran- 
{mitted the manuſcript to Mr. Strahan, the prin- 
ter, who after keeping it for ſome time, wrote 
a letter to him, diſcouraging the publication. 


Such at firſt was the unpropitious ſtate of one 


of the moſt ſucceſsful theological books that has 
ever 
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ever appeared, Mr. Strahan, however, had 
| ſent one of the ſermons to Dr. Johnſon for his 
opinion; and after his unfavourable letter to 
Br., Blair had been ſent off, he received from 


Johnſon on Chriſtmas eve, a note in nance was 


the following paragraph: 

“ have read over Dr. Blair's firſt ſermon 
with more than approbation ; to lay it 18 good, 
is to ſay too little.” 

I believe Mr. Strahan had very ſoon alex this 
time a converſation with Dr. Johnſon concerning 
them, and then he very candidly wrote again to 
Dr. Blair, encloſing Johnſon's note, and agree- 
ing to purchaſe the volume, for which he and 
Mr. Cadell gave one hundred pounds. The ſale 


was ſo rapid and extenſive, and the approba- 


tion of the public ſo high, that to their honour 


be it recorded, the proprietors made Dr. Blair 


a preſent firſt of one ſum, and afterwards of 


_ another, of fifty pounds, thus voluntarily doub- 


ling the ſtipulated price; and when he pre- 
pared another volume they gave him at once 
three hundred pounds, being 1n all five hundred 


pounds, by an agreement to which I am a ſub- 


ſcribing witneſs; and now for a third octavo 


volume he has received no leſs than ſix hundred 


pounds, 


In 1777, it appears from his 45 Prayers and 


Meditations, that Johnſon ſuffered much from 


a ſtate of mind -< unſettled and perplexed,” and 


from that conſtitutional gloom, which, together 
with his extreme humility and anxiety with re- 


rd to his religious ſtate, made him contem- 


plate himſelf through too dark and unfavour- 
able a medium. It may be ſaid of him, that he 
* ſaw Gop in clouds.” Certain we may be of 
his injuſtice to himſelf in the following lament- 
able paragraph, which it is painful to think 

| NG A 5 came 
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came from the contrite heart of this great man, 
to whoſe labours the world is ſo much indebted: 
„When I ſurvey my paſt life, I diſcover no- 
thing but a barren waſte of time, with ſome 
diſorders of body, and diſturbances of the mind 
very near to madneſs, which I hope He that 
made me will ſuffer to extenuate many faults, 
and excuſe many deficiencies *:? But we find 

his devotions in this year emitently fervent, and 
we are comforted by obſerving intervals of quiet, 
compoture, and gladneſs. 

On Eaſter- day we find the following . 
tick prayer: © Almighty; and moſt mer- 
ciful Father, who. ſeeſt all our miſeries, and 
knoweſt all our neceſſities, look down upon me, 
and pity me. Defend me from the violent in- 
curſion of evil thoughts, and enable mè to form 
and keep ſuch reſolutions as may conduce to the 
diſcharge of the duties which thy providence 
ſhall appoint me; and ſo help me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, that my heart may ſurely there be fixed 
where true joys are to be found, and that I may 
ſerve Thee with pure affection and a cheerful 
mind. Have mercy upon me, O Gov, have 
mercy upon me; years and infirmities oppreſs 
me, terrour and anxiety beſet me. Have mercy 
upon me, my Creator and my jadg e. In all 
. perplexities relieve and free me; — fo help 
me by thy Holy ſpirit, that I may now ſo com- 
memorate the death of thy Son our Saviour 
Jesvs CHRIST, as that when this ſhort and pain- 
ful life ſhall have an end, I may, for his ſake, 
be received to everlaſting happineſs. Amen? 

While he was at church the agreeable im- 
preſſions upon his mind are thus commemorat- 
ed, I was for ſome time much diſtreſſed, but 


, PRO and Meditations, p. 175. 
Prayers and Meditations, p. 158. 


at 
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more quiet than I have enjoyed for a long time. 
1 had made no reſolution, but as my heart grew 
lighter, my hopes revived, and my courage in- 


crealed; and I wrote with my __— in my Com- 


mon Prayer Book, 


ita ordinanda. 
Biblia legenda. 
* Theologia opera danda. 
Ser viendum et lame 


Mr. Steevens, whoſe generoſity i is well known, 


Joined Dr. Johnſon in kind affiſtance to a female 


relation of Dr. Goldſmith, and deſired that on 
her return to Ireland ſhe would procure authen- 
tick particulars of the life of her. celebrated re- 


lation. Concerning her there is the following 
letter: 


. Ti 0 Gronor STEBVENS, Ef. 


« 1 SIR, | 


 « YOU will be Dads to bar that from 
Mrs. Goldſmith, whom we lamented as drowned, 


I have received a letter full of gratitude to us 
all, with promiſe to make the enquiries which 
we recommended to her. | 


<« I would have had the honour of conveying 


this intelligence to Miſs Caulfield, but that her 
letter is not at hand, and I know not the direc- 


tion. Tou will tell the good news. I am, Sir, 


66 Your moſt, Ke. 155 
| bh. February 25, 17 776. 
a % Sam. JoHNSON.“ 


M. 
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1 2 Mr. BosWELL, to Dr. Jornisox. | 


| ROO YON Feb. 14, 13775 
* My DEAR SIR, 8 


« MY ſtate, of eib accounts e 


you at preſent is extraordinary. The balance, 


as to number, is on your ſide. I am indebted 
to you for two letters; one dated the 16th of 
November, upon which very day I wrote to 
you, ſo that our letters were exactly exchanged, 
and one dated the 21ſt of December laſt, 
* My heart was warmed with gratitude by the 
truly kind contents of both of them; and it is 
amazing and vexing that I have allowed ſo much 
time to elapſe without writing to you. But de- 
lay is inherent in me, by nature or by bad ha- 
bit. I waited till 1 ſhould have an opportunity 
of paying you my compliments on a new year. 
I have procraſtinated till the your” is no longer 


new. ef beet pk D 
$76 a . - 


« Dr. Memis's cauſe was determined againſt 
him, with 40]. coſts. | The Lord Preſident, and 
two other of the Judges, diſſented from the 
majority upon this ground : — thatalthoughthere 
may have been no intention to injure. him by 
calling him Doctor of Medicine, inſtead of Phy- 


_fician, yet as he remonſtrated againſt the deſig- 


nation before the charter was printed off, and 
repreſented that it was diſagreeable and even 
hurtful to him, it was ill-natured to refuſe to 
alter it, and let him have the deſignation to 
which he was certainly entitled. My own opi- 
nion is, that our court has judged wrong. The 
defendants were in mald fide, to perſiſt in naming 
am in a way that he diſiked. You remember 

poor 
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poor Goldſmith, when he grew important and 1777. 


wiſhed to appear Doctor Major, could not bear 
your calling him Goldy. Would it not havebeen 
wrong to have named him ſo in your Preface 
to Shakſpeare, or in any ſerious permanent 
writing of any ſort? The difficulty is, whether 
an action ſhould be allowed on ſuch petty wrongs, 
De minimis non curat lex. 


ec The Negro cauſe is not yet decided. A 


memorial is preparing on the fide of ſlavery. I 
mall ſend you a copy as ſoon as it is printed. 
Maclaurin is made happy by your approbation of 
his memorial for the black. 

” Macquarry was here in the winter, and we 
paſſed an evening together. The fale of his 
eſtate cannot be prevented. 

Sir Allan Maclean's ſuit againſt the Duke 
of Argyle, for recovering the ancient inheri- 
tance of his family, is now fairly before all our 
Judges. I ſpoke for him yeſterday, and Mac- 
laurin to-day ; Croſbie ſpoke to-day againſt him. 

"Three more counſel are to be heard, and next 
week the cauſe will be determined. 1 ſend you 
the Informations or Caſes on each fide, which l 
hope you will read. You ſaid to me when we 
were under Sir Allan' 8 hoſpitable roof, I will 
help him with my pen.” 
nerous glow ; and though his Grace of Argyle 
did afterwards mount you upon an excellent 
| horſe, upon which © you looked like a Biſhop,” 

you mult not ſwerve from your purpoſe at Inch- 
kenneth. I wiſh you way underitand the points 
at iſſue, amidſt our Scotch law principles: and 
pliraſes.  - 

[Here followed a full ſtate of the caſe, in 
which I endeavoured to make it as clear as I 
could to an Lenne, who had no knowledge 


Vol. th 5 1 of 


You faid it with a ge- 
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of the formularies and technical language of the 
law of Scotland. |] 

„ ſhall inform you how the cauſe is decke 
here. But as it may be brought under the re- 
view of our judges, and is certainly to be carried 
by appeal to the Houſe of Lords, the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch a mind as your's will be of conſequence. 


Your paper on Vicious Intromi Mon is a noble 
proof of what you can do even in Scotch law. 
n 
we I have not yet diſtributed all your books. 
Lord Hailes and Lord Monboddo have each re- 
ceived one, and return you thanks. Monboddo 
dined with me lately, and having drank tea, we 


were a good while by ourſelves, and as I knew 


that he had read the Journey? ſuperficially, as 
he did not talk of it as I wiſhed, I brought it to 
him, and read aloud ſeveral paſſages, and then 
he talked ſo, that I told him he was to have a 
copy from the authour. He begged that might 
«* *  % #* 
© lever am, my dear Sir, 
« Your moſt faithful 
And affectionate humble ſervant, 
60 James, BosweLL.” 


—— 


Sir ALEXANDER DICK to Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Prefionficld, Feb, 17, 1777. 
«© SIR, 


«© Il HAD „ the honour of receiving 
your book of your © Journey to the Weſtern 

Hands of Scotland, * which you was ſo good as to 

ſend me, by the hands of our -mutval friend, 


Mr. Boſwell, of Auchinleck; for which I re- 


turn 
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carefully reading it' over again, ſhall depoſit it 
in my little collection of choice books, next our 
worthy friend's © journey to Corfica.? As there 
are many things to admire in both performances, 
[ have often wiſhed that no Travels or Journeys 
ſhould be publiſhed but thoſe undertaken by per- 
ſons of integrity and capacity, to judge well, 
and deſcribe faithfully, and in good language, 
the ſituation, condition, and manners of the 
countries paſt through. Indeed our country of 
Scotland, in ſpite of the union of the crowns, 
is {till in moſt places ſo devoid of cloathing, or 
cover from hedges and plantations, that it was 
well you gave your readers a ſound monitoire 
with reſpect to that circumſtance. The truths 
you have told, and the purity of the language 
in which they are expreſſed, as your Journey? 
is univerſally read, may and already appear to 
have a very. good effect. For a man of my ac- 
quaintance, who has the largeſt nurſery for trees 
and hedges in this country, tells me, that of 
late the demand upon him for theſe articles is 
doubled, and ſometimes tripled. I have, there- 
fore, liſted Dr. Samuel Johnſon in ſome of my 
memorandums of the principal planters and fa- 
vourers of the encloſures, under a name which 
I took the liberty to invent from the Greek, 
 Papadendrion. Lord Auchinleck and fome few 
more are of the liſt. I am told that one gentle- 
man in the ſhire of Aberdeen, viz. Sir Archi- 
bald Grant, has planted above fifty millions of 
trees on a piece of very wild ground at Moni- 
muſk: I muſt enquire 1f he has fenced them 
well, before he enters my liſt; for, that is the 
ſoul of encloſing. I began myſelf to plant a 
little, our ground being too valuable tor much, 
and that is now fifty years ago; and the trees, 

2 now 
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now in' my ſeventy-fourth year, I look up to 
z with reverence, and ſhew them to my eldeſt ſon, 
now in his fifteenth year, that they are full the 
Heighth of my country-houſe here, where I had 
the pleaſure of receiving you, and hope again 
to have that ſatisfaction with our mutual friend, 
Mr. Boſwell. I ſhall always continue with the 
n eſteem, dear Doctor, 


Jour much obliged, 
“ And obedient humble ſervant, 
oF ALEXANDER Dick *.” 


7 eure deva, Ef. 


5 8. 


286; Dan Gems 


Alt is ſo long fince I heard *any thing from 
3 you *, „, that I am not eaſy About it; write ſome- 
thing to me next poſt. When you ſent your 
laſt letter every thing ſeemed to be mending, 1 
hope nothing has lately grown worſe. I ſuppoſe 
young Alexander continues to thrive, and Ve- 
Tonica is now very pretty company. I do not 
ſuppoſe the lady is yet reconciled to me, yet let 
her know that I love her very well, and value 
her very much. | 
«© Dr. Blair is printing ſome ſermons. If they 
are all like the firſt, which I have read, they 
are ſermones auret, ac auro magis auret. It i is ex- 
cellently written both as to doctrine and lan- 
guage. Mr. Watſon's book ſeems to be much 


eſteemed. 
: SS © 4 


» 


= Fo or a charges of this very 1 1 man, ſee & Journal 
* a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3d edit. p. 36. 


9 By the then. courſe of the poſt, my long letter of the 14th 
had not reached him. ! 


: Hiſtory of Philip the Second, 


„ Poor 
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« Poor Beauclerk ſtill continues very ill. Lang- 
ton lives on as he is uſed to do, His children 
are very pretty, and, I think, his lady loſes her 
Scotch. Paoli I never ſee: 

* have been ſo diſtreſſed by difficulty of 
breathing, that I loſt, as was computed, fix- 
and-thirty ounces of blood i in a few days, Iam 
better, but not well. 

*I with you would be vigilant and get me 
Graham's © Telemachus' that was printed at 


Glaſgow, a very little book, and © Johnſtoni Pog- 


mata, another little book, printed at Middle- 
burg. 

ers. Williams ſends her compliments, and 

promiſes that when you come hither, ſhe will 
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accommodate you as well as ever ſhe can in the 


old room. She wiſhes to know whether you ſent 
her book to Sir Alexander Gordon. 


« My dear Boſwell, do not neglect to write 


to me, for your kindneſs is one of the pleaſures 


of my life, which Lihould be very ſorry to loſe. 
1 2 Sir, „„ „% # 


56 Your humble ſervant, | 
« Feb. 18, 1777. i | 


„ Sam. JoansoN.”? 
To Dr, SAMUEL JOHNSON. 'F 
: | | Edinburgh, Feb 24» 1777. 
* © My DEAR SIR, "= 
«© YOUR letter dated the 18th inſtant, I 
had the pleaſure to receive laſt poſt. Although 


my late long neglect, or rather delay was truly 
culpable, I am tempted not to regret it, ſince it 


has produced me ſo valuable a proof of your re- 


gard. I did, indeed, during that inexcuſable 
ſilence, ſometimes divert the reproaches of my 


Own mind, by fancying that I ſhould hear again 


from 
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from you, inquiring with ſome anxiety about 
me, becauſe, for aught you knew, I might have 
been ill. | 

“% You are pleaſed to ſhew me, that my kind- 
neſs is of ſome conſequence to you. My heart 
is elated at the thought. Be aſſured, my dear 
Sir, that my affection and reverence for you are 
exalted and ſteady. I do not believe that a more 


perfect attachment ever exiſted in the hiſtory of 


mankind. And it is a noble attachment, for the 
attractions are Genius, Learning, and Piety. 
_ « Lour difficulty of breathing alarms me, and 


brings into my imagination an event, which al- 


though in the natural courſe of things, I muſt 


expect at ſome period, I cannot view with com- 


poſure. | 
gs %* #* „ „ „ * 


10 My wife is much honoured by what you ſay 
of her. She begs you may accept of her beſt 
compliments. She is to ſend you ſome marma- 


lade of oranges of her own making. 
* * * * * 


6 Jever am, my dear Sir, | 
| * Your moſt obliged 
« And faithful humble Servant, 


% James BosWELL.”* 
To JAMES BosWELL, Eq. 
* Dear SIR, 


* I HAvE been much pleaſed with your 


late letter, and am glad that my old enemy, 


Mrs. Boſwell, begins to feel ſome remorſe. As 
to Miſs Veronica's Scotch, I think it cannot be 
helped. An Engliſh maid you might eaſily have; 
but ſhe would ſti imitate the greater number, 

| . 
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as they would be likewiſe thoſe whom ſhe muſt 
molt reſpect. Her diale& will not be grols. | 
Her Mamma has not much Scotch, and you 
have yourſelf very little. I hope ſhe knows my 
name, and does not call me Fohn/ton.' 

„The immediate caule of my writing is 
this :—One Shaw, who leems a modeſt and a 
decent man, has written an Erſe Grammar, 
which a very learned Highlander, Macbean, 
has, at my requeſt examined and approved. 

„The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has 
been perſuaded by his friends to ſet it at half a 
guinea, though I had adviſed only a crown, and 
thought myſelf liberal. You, whom the author 
conſiders as a great encourager of ingenious 
men, will receive a parcel of his propolals and 

receipts. I have undertaken to give you notice 
of them, and to ſolicit your countenance. You 
mult aſk no poor man, becauſe the price is really 
too high. Yet ſuch a work deſerves patro- 
nage. 

« It is propoſed to augment our club from 
twenty to thirty, of which I am glad; for as 
we have ſeveral in it whom I do not much like 
to conſort with *, I am for reducing it to a mere 
miſcellaneous colle&ion of conſpicuous men, 
without any determinate character. *. 
1 am, dear Sir, | 


*« Moſt afeftionately yours, 
SaM. JOHNSON. 
„March 11, 1777- 007 


% My reſpects to Madam, to Veronica, to 
Alexander, to Euphemia, to David.” 


On account of their differing from bim as to religion and 


f politicks. 
Mr. 
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Mr. BosWELL to Dr. Joynson. 


Edinburgh, April 4, i799: | 


11 (Af er informing him of the death of my 
Co e ſon David, and that 1 could not come to | 
London this ſpring : — 

Le think it hard that I ſhould bea whole year 
without ſeeing you. May I preſume to petition 


a meeting with you in the autumn? You have, 


I believe, ſeen all the cathedrals in England, 
except that of Carliſle. If you are to be with 


Dr. Taylor, at Aſhbourne, it would not be a 


. journey to come thither. We may paſs a 


few moſt agreeable days there by ourſelves, and 


I will accompany you a good part of the way to 


the ſouthward again. Pray think of this. 


* You forget that Mr. Shaw's Erſe Grammar 
was put into your hands by myſelf laſt year. 
Lord Eglintoune put it into mine. I am glad 
that Mr. Macbean approves of it. — — as re- 
ceived Mr. Shaw's Propoſals for its publication, 

which I can perceive are written by the hand of a 


MASTER. 


* * ”_ «* * * 
- ON Pray get for me all the editions of Walton's 


Lives.“ I have a notion that the re. publication 
of them with Notes will fall upon me, between 


Dr. Horne and Lord Hailes.“ 


Mr. Shaw's Propoſals + for An Analyſis of 
the Scotch Celtick Language,” were thus illu- 


minated by the pen of Johnſon : . 


66 Taovor the Erſe diale& of the Celtick 
language has, fromthe earlieſt times, been ſpoken 


in Britain, and {till ſubſiſts in the northern parts 


and adjacent iſlands, yet, by the negligence of a 
people 
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 fpeaker, and has floated in the living voice, 

without the ſteadineſs of analogy or direction of 
rules. An Erfe Grammar is an addition to the 
| ſtores of literature; and its authour hopes for 
the indulgence always ſhewn to thoſe that at- 


tempt to do what was never done before. If 


his work ſhall be found defeCtive, it is at leaſt 
all his own: he is not like other grammarians, 
a compiler or tranſcriber ; what he delivers, he 
has learned by attentive obſervation among his 
countrymen, who perhaps will be themielves 
furprized. to ſee that ſpeech reduced to princi- 
ples, which they have uſed only by imitation. | 

„The uſe of this book will, however, not 
be confined to the mountains and iſlands ; it 


will afford a pleaſing and important ſubject of 
ſpeculation, to thoſe whoſe ſtudies lead them to 


trace the affinity of languages, and the migra- 
tions of the ancient races of mankind.” 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Glaſgow, April 24, 1779. 
« My DEAR SIR, 


_ © OUR worthy friend Thrale's death hav- 
ing appeared in the news- papers, and been 
afterwards contradicted, I have been placed in 

2a ſtate of very uneaſy uncertainty, from which 
I hoped to be relieved by you: but my hopes 
have as yet been vain. How could you omit to 
write to me on ſuch an occaſion ? I ſhall wait 

with anxiety. 
I am going to Auchinleck to ſtay a fort- 
night with my father. It is better not 2 be 
ere 
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there very long at one time. But frequent re- 
newals of attention are agreeable to him. 

Pray tell me about this edition of © The 
Engliſh Poets, with a Preface, biographical 
and critical, to each Authour, by Samuel John- 
ſon, LL. D.” which I ſee advertiſed. I am de- 
lighted with the proſpect of it. Indeed I am 
happy to feel that I am capable of being ſo de- 
lighted with literature. But is not the charm 
of this publication chiefly owing to the Magnum 
namen in the front of it? 

What do you ſay of Lord Cheſterfield's 
Memoirs and laſt Letters ? 

My wife has made marmalade of oranges 
for you. I left her and my daughters and 
Alexander all well yeſterday. I have taught 
Veronica to ſpeak of you thus: —Dr. John/on, 
not John/ton. I remain, my dear Sir, 


& Your moſt affectionate | 
« And obliged humble ſervant, 
% James BosWELL.” 


To IAuESs BosWELL, Eq. 


4 Dear Sin, NV 
THE ſtory of Mr. Thrale's death, as he 


| had neither been ſick nor in any other danger, 


made ſo little impreſſion upon me, that I never 
2 about obviating its effects on any body 
elſe. It is ſuppoſed to have been produced by 
the Engliſh cuſtom of making April fools, that 
is, of ſending one another on ſome fooliſh errand 
on the firſt of April. | 

Tell Mrs. Boſwell that I ſhall taſte her 
marmalade cautiouſly at firſt, Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferenies. Beware, ſays the — Fw 
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of a reconciled enemy. But when I find it 1777 


does me no harm, I ſhall then receive it and 


be thankful for it, as a pledge of firm, and, 1 2 


hope, of unalterable kindneſs. She is, after all, 
a dear, dear lady. 

„ Pleaſe to return Dr. Blair thanks for his 
ſermons. The Scotch write Engliſh wonder- 
fully well. ITO 
| > WV; VS ® + © | 

“ Your frequent viſits to Auchinleck, and 
your ſhort ſtay there are very laudable and very 
judicious. Your preſent concord with your fa- 
ther gives me great pleaſure; it was all that you 
ſeemed to want. | 

My health is very bad, and my nights are 
very unquiet. What can I do to mend them? 
I have for this ſummer nothing better in prof- 
pect than a journey into Staffordſhire and Der- 


byſhire, perhaps with Oxford and Birmingham 


in my way. 

* Make my compliments to Miſs Veronica; 
I muſt leave it to her philoſophy to comfort you 
for the loſs of little David. You muſt remem- 
ber, that to keep three out of four is more than 
your ſhare. Mrs. Thrale has but four out of 
cloven. 

«© I am engaged to write little Lives, and 
little Prefaces, to a little edition of the Engliſh 
Poets. I think LI have perſuaded the bookſellers 
to inſert ſomething of Thomſon, and if you 
could give me ſome information about him, for 


the life which we have is very ſcanty, I ſhould 


be glad. 1 am, dear Sir, 


+ Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


May 3, 1777. „ 
| Sau. JOHNSON.” 
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To thoſe who delight in tracing the progreſs 
of works of literature, it will be an entertain- 
ment to compare the limited deſign with the 


_ ample execution of that admirable performance, 


The Lives of the Engliſh Poets,“ which is 
the richeſt, moſt beautiful, and indeed moſt per- 
fect production of his pen. His notion of it at 
this time appears in the preceding letter. He 
has a memorandum in this year, 29 May, 
Eaſter-Eve, I treated: with bookſellers on a bar- 
gain, but the time was not long *. The bar- 
gain was concerning that undertaking, but his 
tender conſcience ſeems alarmed leſt it ſhould 
have intruded too much on his devout prepara- 


tion for the ſolemnity of the enſuing day. But, 


indeed, very little time was neceſſary for John- 


fon's concluding a treaty with the Bookſellers; 


as he had, I believe, leſs attention to profit from 
his labours than any man to whom literature 


has been a profeſſion. I ſhall here inſert from a 


letter to me from my late worthy friend Mr. 
Edward Dilly, though of a later date, an ac- 


cCount of this plan ſo happily conceived ; fince it 
F "_ the beſt biography and _ of which 


ur language can boaſt. 


2 Janes 3 Bhs! Me 


 Southill, Sept. a” 1777. 
6 Dil PER 


« YOU will find by this letter, that I am 
ſtill in the ſame calm retreat, from the noiſe and 


buſtle of London, as when I wrote to you laſt. 


I am happy to find you had ſuch an agreeable 
meeting with you old friend Dr, Johnſon ; 1 


3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 15 5. 


have 
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have no doubt your ſtock is much increaſed by 1777. 
the interview; few men, nay I may ſay, ſcarce- | 
ly any man has got that fund of knowledge and Kut. 68. - 
entertainment as. Dr. Johnſon in converſation, 
When he opens freely, every one is attentive to 
what he ſays, and cannot fail of improvement 
as well as pleaſure. x 

e. The edition of the Poets, now printing, 
will do honour to the Engliſh preſs, and a con- 
ciſe account of the life of each authour, by Dr. 
Johnſon, will be a very valuable addition, and 
ſtamp the reputation of this edition ſuperior: to 
any thing that is gone before. The firſt cauſe 
that gave rife to this undertaking, I believe, 
was owing to the little trifling edition of the 
Poets; printing by the Martins, at Edinburgh, 
and to be ſold by Bell, in London. Upon 
examining the volumes which were printed, 
the type was found ſo extremely ſmall, that 
many perſons could not read them; not only 
this inconvenience attended 1t, but the inaccu- 
racy: of the preſs was very conſpicuous. 'Lheſe 
reaſons, as well as the- idea of an invaſion of 
what we call our Literary Property, induced the 
London Bookſellers to print an elegant and ac- 

curate edition of all the Engliſh Poets of repu- 
tation, from Chaucer to the preſent time. 

* Accordingly a ſelect number of the moſt 
reſpectable bookſellers met on the occaſion, and, 
on conſulting together, agreed, that all the pro- 
prietors of copy-right in the various Poers ſhould 
be ſummoned together; and when their opini- 
ons were given, to proceed immediately on the 
buſineſs. Accordingly a meeting was held, 
conſiſting of about forty of the moſt relpectable 
bookſellers of London, when it was agreed that 
an elegant and uniform edition of The Eng- 

liſh Poets* ſhould be immediately printed, with 
| a conciſe 
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1777. a conciſe account of the life of each author, 


by Dr. Samuel Johnſon ; and that three perſons 


* ſhould be deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnſon, 
to folicit him to undertake the Lives, viz. T. 
Davies, Strahan, and Cadell. The Doctor 
very politely undertook it, and ſeemed exceed- 
ingly pleaſed with the propoſal. As to the terms, 
it was left entirely to the Doctor to name his 
own: he mentioned two hundred guineas: it 
was immediately agreed to; and a farther com- 
pliment, I believe, will be made him. A com- 
mittee was likewiſe appointed to engage the 
beſt engravers, viz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, 
&c. Likewiſe another committee for giving 
directions about the paper, printing, &c. ſo that 
the whole will be conducted with ſpirit, and in 
the beſt manner, with reſpect to authourſhip, 
editorſhip, engravings, &c. &c. My brother 


will give you a liſt of the Poets we mean to give, 


many of which are within the time of the Act of 
ueen Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot 
give, as they have no property in them; the 
proprietors are almoſt all the bookſellers in Lon- 
don of conſequence. I am, dear Sir, 


“ Ever yours, 
„ Epward DILLx.“ 


1 ſhall afterwards have occaſion to conſider 
the extenſive and varied range which Johnſon _ 
took, when he was once led upon ground which 
he trod with a peculiar delight, having long - 
been intimately acquainted with all the circum- 
Kances of it that could intereſt and pleaſe. 


Dr. 
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Dr. JohxsON to CHARLES O*'Conor, Ei 
5 Sin, 


HAVING had the pleaſure of converſing 
with Dr. Campbell about your character and 
your literary undertaking, I am reſolved to gra- 
tify myſelf by renewing a correſpondence which 
began and ended a great while ago, and ended, 
I am afraid, by my fault; a fault which, if you 
have not forgotten it, you muſt now forgive. 

If I have ever diſappointed you, give me 
leave to tell you, that you have likewiſe diſap- 
pointed me. I expected great diſcoveries in 
Iriſh antiquity, and larger publications in the 
Iriſh language; but the world ſtill remains as it 
was, doubtful and ignorant, What the Iriſh 


language is in itſelf, and to what languages it 


has affinity, are very intereſting queſtions; 


which every man wiſhes to ſee reſolved, that 
has any philological or hiſtorical curiofity. Dr. 
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1777. 
— won J 


Etat. 68. 


— 


Leland begins his hiſtory too late: the ages 


which deſerve an exact enquiry are thoſe times 
(for ſuch there were) when Ireland was the 
ſchool of the weſt, the quiet habitation of ſanc- 
tity and literature. If you could give a hiſtory, 
though imperfect, of the Iriſh nation, from its 
converſion to Chriſtianity to the invaſion from 
England, you would amplify knowledge with 


4 Mr. Walker, of the Treaſury, Dublin, who obligingly 
communicated to me this and a former letter from Dr. ſohn- 
ſon to the ſame gentleman, writes to me as follows: — Pei- 
haps it would gratify you to have fume account of Mr. 
O' Conor. He is an amiable, learned, venerable old gen- 
tleman, of an independent fortune, who lives at Belanagar, 
. in the county of Roſcommon ; he is an admired writer, and 


Member of the Iriſh Academy — The above Lerter is alluded 


to in the Preface to the ad edit. of his Diſſert. p- 2 
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1777- new views and new objects. Set about it, 
PRs 1 therefore, if you can: do what you can eaſily 
= Os. do without anxious exactneſs. Lay the foun- 
dation, and leave the ſuperſtruQure. to poſte- 
rity. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


% May 19, 4777- 
FL SAM. Jonnsow.” 


* Early i in-this year came out, in two volumes 
quarto, the poſthumous works of the learned 
r. Zachary Pearce, Eiſhop of Rocheſter; being 
A Commentary, with Notes, on the four Evan- 
geliſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles, with 
other theological pieces. Johnſon had now an 
opportunity of making a grateful return to that 
excellent prelate, who, we have ſeen, was the 
only perſon who gave him any aſſiſtance in the 
compilation of his Dictionary. The Biſhop had 
left ſome account of his life and character, 
Written by himſelf. To this Johnſon made ſome 
valuable additions, and alſo furniſhed to the 
editor, the Reverend Mr. Derby, a Dedica- 
tion, f which I ſhall here inſert, both becauſe 
it will appear at this time with peculiar proprie- 
and becauſe it will tend to Propagate and 
increaſe that * fervour of Loyalty,” which in me, 
who boaſt of the name of 'Toxy, is not _ a 
principle but a paſſion. 


To TAE KINO. 
„ "VR. 8 

_/ & T prESUME to lay before your Majeſty 
the laſt labours of a learned Biſhop, who died 


in the toils and duties of his calling. He is ; | 
now a as the reach of all earthly 3 1 
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and rewards; and only the hope of inciting, 1777. 
others to imitate him, makes it now fit to be re- 2 
: membered, that he enjoyed in his life the favour 9 
| of your Majeſty. 
The tumultuary life of Princes ſeldom per- 
mits them to ſurvey the wide extent of national 
intereſt, without loſing ſight of private merit, 
to exhibit qualities which may be imitated by the 
higheſt and the humbleſt of mankind ; and to 
5 be at once amiable and great. 
duch characters, if now and then they a 
pear in hiſtory, are contemplated with admira- 
tion. May it be rhe ambition of all your ſub. 
jets to make haſte with their tribute of reve- 
rence ; and as poſterity may learn from your 
Majeſty how Kings ſhould live, may they learn, 


likewiſe, from your people, an, 11 ſhould be 
honoured. 1 am, 


| 
| 


17 
N 
pF 
A 
* 
u 
IF 
i 


_ May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | 
“ With the moſt profound * 
* Your Majeſty's 
« Moſt dutiful and devoted 
Subject and ſervant,” 


— 


In the ſummer he wrote a Prologue * which 

was ſpoken before A Word to the Wiſe,” a 
comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had been 
brought upon the ſtage in 1770; but its deſign 
being ſuppoſed favourable to the miniltry, it fell 
a ſacrifice to popular fury, and, in the play- 
boule phraſe, was damned. By the generoſity 
of Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Covent Garden 
theatre, it was now exhibited for one night, for 
the benefit of the authour's widow and children. 
To conciliate the favour of the audience was the 
intention of Johnſon's Prologue, which, as it is 
CEP... Gg not 


by 


1777. 
Etat. 68. 
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not long, I ſhall here inſert, as a proof that 
his poetical talents were in no degree im- 


"paired, 


<< This night preſents a play, which publick rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the ſtage; 
From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 
For Engliſh vengeance wars. not with the dead, | 
* A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom Fate has laid where all muſt lie, | 
<& To wit, reviving from its authour's duſt, 


He kind, ye judges, or at leaſt be juſt : 


< Let no renew'd hoſtilities invade 


+ 


„ Th' oblivious graye's inviolable ſhade. 

Let one great payment every claim appeaſe, 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſe; 
* To pleaſe by ſcenes, unconſcious of offence, 
* By harmleſs merriment, or uſeful ſenſe. 

C Where aught of bright or fair the piecediſplays, 
„ Approve it only tis too late to praiſe. 
„If want of {kill or want of care appear, 

<« Forbear to hiſs ;—the poet cannot hear. 
By all, like him, muſt praiſeand blame be found, 
« At laſt, a fleeting gleam, or empty ſound. 

e Yet then ſhall calm reflection bleſs the night, 
«© When liberal pity dignified delight; 


When pleaſure fir'd her torchat virtue's flame, 


And mirth was bounty withan humbler name.” 


A cnc which could not fail to be ve- 
ry pleaſing to Johnſon, occurred this year. 
The be ang; of „Sir Thomas Overbury,” 
written by his early companion in London, 


Richard Savage, was brought out with alterati- 
ons at Drury-lane theatre. The Prologue to it 
_ was written by Mr. . Brindſley Sheridan; 

g in 


* 
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in which, after W very pathetically the 1277. 
——ů 
Een. 68. 


wretchedivels of 


« Ill- fated anne at whoſe birth was giv'n 


«N o parent but the Muſe, nofriend but Heav' bY 


he concluded with an elegant compliment to 
Johnſon on his Dictionary, that wonderful per- 
formance which cannot be too often or too highly 
praiſed ; of which Mr. Harris, in his Philo- 
logical Inquiries *, „ juſtly and liberally obſerves, 


_< Such is its merit, that our language does not 
poſſeſs a more copious, learned, and valuable 


work.“ The. concluding lines of this Prologue 


were theſe : ; 


« So pleads the tale* that gives to future times 
© The ſon's misfortunesand the parent's crimes ; 


„ There ſhallhis fame (if own'd to-night) ſurvive, 


* Fix'd by Tae HAND THAT BIDS OUR Lan- 


GUAGE LIVE,” 


Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to his 
taſte and to his liberality of ſentiment, by ſhew- 
ing that he was not prejudiced from the unlucky 


difference which had taken place between his 
worthy father and Dr. Johnſon. I have already 


mentioned,” that Johnſon was very deſirous of 
reconciliation with old Mr. Sheridan. It will, 


therefore, not ſeem at all ſurprizing that he was 
| Zealous in acknowledging the brilliant merit of 


his ſon. While it had as yet been diſplayed only 
in the drama, Johnſon propoſed him as a mem- 
ber of THE LITERARY CLUB, obſerving, that 


« He who has written the two beſt comedies of his | 


5 Part Firſt, Chap. 4. 
6 6 ' Life of 9 vage, by Dr. Johnſon.” | 
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age, 1s ſurely a conſiderable man.“ And he 
had, accordingly, the honour to be elected; 
for an honour it undoubtedly muſt be allowed to 
be, when it is conſidered of whom that ſociety 
conſiſts, and that a ſingle black ball excludes a 


5 candidate. : 


Mr. Bosw. to Dr. Jornzon. 


: 10 $ 


* 9, ur. 


eo F117, n 
« My DEAR Sing e , 252 
FOR the health of ae childeen | 


 þ have taken the little country-houſe at which 


you viſited my uncle, Dr. Boſwell, who, having 
loſt his wife, is gone to live with his ſon, We 


_ took poſſeſſion of our villa about a week ago; | 


we have a garden of three quarters of an acre, 


well ſtocked with fruit trees and flowers, and 


gooſeberries and currants, and peaſe and beans, 
and cabbages, &c. &c. and my children arequite 
happy. I now write to you in a little ſtudy, 
from the window of which I fee around me a 
verdant grove, and beyond it the lofty mountain, 
called Arthur's Seat. 

« Your laſt letter, in which you defire me to 
ſend you ſome additional informationconcerning 


' Thomſon, reached me very fortunately juſt as 1 


was going to Lanark, to put my wife's two ne- 
phews, the young Campbells, to ſchool there, 


under the care of Mr. Thomſon, the maſter of 


it, whoſe wife i is ſiſter to the authour of the 
Seaſons. She is an old woman; but her me- 


mory is very good; and ſhe will with pleaſure 


give me for you every particular that you wiſh to 
know, and ſhe can tell. Pray then take the 
trouble to ſend me ſuch queſtions as may lead to 


. biographical materials. You fay that the Life 


which we have of Thomſon is ſcanty. Since 
| I received 
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I received your letter, I have read his Life, pub- 1777. 
liſhed under the name of Cibber, but as you told e 


me, really written by a Mr. Shiels; that writ- 
ten by Dr. Murdoch; one prefixed to an edition 
of the © Seaſons,” ubliſhed at Edinburgh, which 
is compounded 17 both, with the addition of an 
anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomſon, from 
priſon ; the abridgement of Murdoch's, life of 
him, in the © Biographia Britannica,” and ano- 
ther abridgement of it in the Biographical 
Dictionary, enriched with Dr. Joſeph Warton's 
critical panegyrick on the © Seaſons? in his * Eflay 
on the Genius and Writings of Pope : from all 
theſe it appears to me'that we have a pretty. _ 
account of this poet. However, you will, 
doubt not, ſhew me many blanks, and 1 Nail 
do what can be done to have them filled up. As 
Thomſon never returned to Scotland, (Which 8 
you will think very wiſe,) his ſiſter can ſpeak 
from her own knowledge only as to the early 
part of his life. She has ſome letters from him, 
which may probably give light as to his. more 
advanced progreſs, if ſhe will let us ſee them, 
which I ſuppoſe ſhe will. 1 believe George 
Lewis Scott and Dr. Armſtrong are now his only 
| ſurviving companions, while he lived in and 
about London; and they, I dare ſay, can tell 
more of him than is yet known, My own no- 
tion is, that Thomſon was a much coarſer man 
than his friends are willing to acknowledge. 
His Seaſons' are indeed full of elegant and 
pious ſentiments : but a rank ſoil, nay a dung- 
hill, will produce beautiful flowers. | 
« Your edition of the Engliſh Poets will be 
very valuable, on account of the © Prefaces and 
Lives.“ But I have ſeen a ſpecimen of an edition 
of the Poets at the ae preſs at Nine 
| heb, 
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which, for excellence in printing and engraving, 
highly deſerves a liberal encouragement. | 
* Moſt fincerely do I regret the bad health 
and bad reſt with which you have been afflicted; 
and I hope you are better. 1 cannot believe that 
the prologue which you generouſly gave to Mr. 


_ Kelly's widow and children the other day, is 
the effuſion of one in ſickneſs and in diſquietude: 


but external circumſtances are never ſure indica- 


tions of the ſtate of man. I ſend you a letter 


which I wrote to you two years ago at Wilton ; 


and did not ſend at the time, for fear of being 
reproved as indulging too much tenderneſs; and 


one written to you at the tomb of Melancthon, 


which I kept back, leſt 1 ſhould appear at once 


too ſuperſtitious and too enthufiaſtick. I now 


imagine that perhaps they may pleaſe you. 
Lou do not take the leaſt notice of my 


propoſal for our meeting at Carliſle. Though 
I have meritorioufly refrained from viſiting Lon- 
don this year, I aſk you if it would not be 
wrong that I ſhould be two years without hav- 
ing the benefit of your converſation, when, if 
you come down as far as Derbyſhire, we may 
meet at the expence of a few days journeying, 
and not many pounds. I wiſh you to ſee Carliſle, 


which made me mention that place. But if 


you have not a defire to complete your tour of 
the Engliſh cathedrals, I will take a large ſhare. 
of the road between this place and Aſhbourne. 
So tell me where.you will fix for our paſſing a 
few days by ourſelves. Now don't cry foolifn 
fellow, or idle dog.“ Chain your humour, 
and let your kindneſs play. a 


* You will rejoice to hear that Miſs Macleod, 
of Raſay, is married to Colonel Mure Campbell, 
an excellent man, with a pretty good eſtate of 


his 
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his own, and the proſpect of having the Earl of 
Loudoun's fortune and honours. ls not this a 
noble lot for our fair Hebridean? How happy 
am I that ſhe is to be in Ayrſhire. We ſhall 
have the Laird of Raſay, and old Malcolm, and 
I know not how many gallant Macleods, and 


bagpipes, &c. &c. at Auchinleck. Perhaps you 


may meet them all there. 


Without doubt youchave read what ie called 


The Life of Dayid Hume,“ written by himſelf, 
with the letter from Dr. Adam Smith ſubjoined 
to it. Is not this an age of daring ethontery ? 


My friend Mr. 4nderion, Profeſſor of Natural 
Philoſophy at Glaſgow, at whoſe houſe you and 


I ſupped, and to whoſe care Mr. Windham, of 


Norfolk, was entruſted at that Univerſity, paid 


me a viſit lately ; and after we had talked with 
indignation and contempt of the poiſonous pro- 
ductions with which this age is infeſted, he ſaid 
there was now an excellent opportunity for Dr. 
Johnſon to ſtep forth. I agreed with him that 
you might knock Hume's and Smith's heads to- 
gether, and make vain and oſtentatious infidelity 
exceedingly ridiculous. Would it not be worth 
your while to cruſh ſuch noxious weeds in the 
moral garden? „„ 

© You have ſaid nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. 


I know not how you think on that ſubjet; _ 


though the newſpapers give us a ſaying of yours 
in favour of mercy to him. But I own I am 
very defirous that the royal prerogative of re- 
- miſſion of puniſhment, ſhould be employed to 
exhibit an illuſtrious inſtance of the regard 
which GOD's VICEGERENT will ever ſhew to 
piety and virtue. If for ten righteous men the 
ALMIGHTY would have ſpared Sodom, ſhall 
not a thouſand acts of goodneſs done by Dr. 
Dodd counterbalance one crime? Such an in- 


ſtance 
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ſtance would do more to encourage goodneſs, 
than his execution would do to deter from vice. 

am not afraid of any bad conſequence to ſo- 
ciety ; for who will perſevere for a fond courſe 
of years In a diſtinguiſhed diſcharge of religious. 
duties, with a view to commit a forgery with 


impunity ? 


Pray make my beſt compliments accentabte | 
to Mr. and Mrs, Thrale, by aſſuring them of 
my hearty joy that the Maſter as you call him 


is alive, I hope I ſhall often taſte his Cham- 
pagne—ſoberly. 


* I have not heard from Langton for a long 


time. 1 ſuppoſe he is as uſual, 


6 Studious the buſy moments to deceive.” 
S + „ „% = | 
“J remain, m my dear Sir, 
“ Your moſt affeRionate 
«© And faithful humble firvant, 
" e Bos wl l.“ 


On the 2 ul of fore: I again wrote to Dr. 
Johnſon, encloſing a ſhip-maſter's receipt for a 
jar of marmalade of oranges, and a large packet 


of * Hailes's Annals of Scotland.“ 


7 0 Jars BosWELL, Eh. 
« Dran gen 


2 1 Hav juſt received. your packet from 
Mr. Thrale's, but have not day-light enough to 
look much into it. I am glad that I have credit 


enough 
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enough with Lord Hailes to be truſted with 1777. 
more copy. I hope to take more care of it than E, 68. 
of the laſt. I return Mrs. Boſwell my affecti - 
onate thanks for her preſent, which I value as a 
token of reconciliation. 
| © Poor Dodd was put to death yeſterday, in 
oppoſition to the recommendation of the jury— 
the petition of the city of London and a ſub- 
ſequent _ petition ſigned by three- and- twenty 
* thouſand hands. Surely the voice of the public, 
when it calls ſo loudly for mercy, ought to be 
heard. 
„he ſaying that was given me in the papers 
I never ſpoke; but I wrote many of his petiti- 
ons, and fome of his letters: He applied to me 
very often. He was, I am afraid, long flat- 
tered with hopes of life; but I had no part in 
the dreadful deluſion ; for as ſoon as the King 
had ſigned his ſentence, I obtained from Mr. 
Chamier .an account of the diſpoſition of the 
court towards him, with a declaration that there 
was no hope even of a reſpite. This letter imme- 
diately was laid before Dodd ; but he believed 
thoſe whom he wiſted to be right, as it is 
thought, till within three days of his end. He 
died with pious compoſure and refolution. I 
have juſt ſeen the Ordinary that attended him. 
His Addreſs to his fellow- convicts offended the 
Methodiſts ; but he had a Moravian with him 
much of his time. His moral character is very 
bad: I hope all is not true that is charged upon 
him. Of his behaviour in priſon an account will 
be publiſhed. 
LI give you joy of your country-houſe, and 
your pretty garden; and hope ſome time to ſee 
you in your felicity. I was much pleaſed with 
your two letters that had been kept ſo long in 


ſtore, 
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1777- ftore*; and rejoice at Miſs Raſay's advance- 


— 
Etat 68. 


py; and, if you 


ment, and wiſh Sir Allan ſucceſs. 
I | * hope 


2 Since they have been ſo much honoured by Dr. Johnſon 
I ſhall here inſert them: N | 


To Mr. Samver Jonnsow. 


© My gEVER DEAR AND MUCH-RESPECTED Six, 


«© YOU know my ſolemn enthuſiaſm of mind. You 
love me for it; and I . myſelf for it, becauſe in ſo far I 
reſemble Mr. Johnſon. You will be agreeably ſurprized when 


you learn the reaſon of my writing this letter. I am at Wit- 
temberg in Saxony. Iam in the old church where the Re- 


formation was firſt preached, and where ſome of the reform- 
ers lie interred. I cannot reſiſt the ſerious pleaſure of writ- 
ing to Mr. Johnſon from the Tomb of Melancthon. My pa- 
per reſts upon the grave · ſtone of that great and good man, 
who. was undoubtedly the worthieſt of all the reformers. He 
wiſhed to reform abuſes which had been introduced into the 
Church; but had no private reſentment to gratify. So mild 


was he, that when his aged mother conſulted him with anxiet 


on the perplexing diſputes of the times, he adviſed her to 
keep to the old religion. At this tomb, then, my ever dear 


and reſpected friend ! I vow to thee an eternal attachment. 


It ſhall be my ſtudy to do what I can to render your lite hap- 
die before me, I ſhall endeavour to do ho- 
nour to your memory; and, elevated by the remembrance of 
vou, perſiſt in noble piety. May Gop, the Father of all 
beings, ever bleſs you! and may you continue 10 love 
& Your moſt affectionate friend, and devoted ſervant, 


4 Sunday, Sept. 30, 1764. IAM ES BOSs WZ LI.“ 
To Dr. SAMUEL Jonxsox. 


© My DEAR SIR, Wilton Houſe, April 22, 1775. 

„ EVERY ſcene of my life confirms the truth of 

what you have told me there is no certain happinels in this 
flate of berag.'—l am here, amidſt all that you know is at 
Lord Pembroke's; and yet I am weary and gluomy. I am 
jult ſetting out for the houſe of an old friend in Devonſhire 
and ſhall not get back to London tor a week yet. You fad 


ta me laſt Good Friday, with a cordiality that warmed my 


heart, that if | came to ſettle in London, we ſhould have a 
: | 5 day 


- 4 
. * » > 
— 
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ce I hope to meet you ſomewhere towards the 1777. 
north, but am loath to come quite to Carliſle. TT 
Can we not meet at Mancheſter ? But we will © 
ſettle it in ſome other letters. 

« Mr. Seward *, a great favourite at Streat- 
ham, has been, I think, enkindled by our 
travels, with a curioſity to ſee the Highlands. 
I have given him letters to you and Beattie. 
He deſires that a lodging may be taken for him 
at Edinburgh, againtt his arrival. He is juſt 
ſetting out. 5 

Langton has been exerciſing the militia. 
Mrs. Williams 1s, | fear, declining. Dr. Law- 
rence ſays he can do no more. She is gone to 
ſummer in the country, with as many conve- 
niences about her as the can expect; but Ihave 
no great hope, We muſt all die: may we all 
be prepared! 5 2 

1 ſuppoſe Miſs Boſwell reads her book, 
and young Alexander takes to his learning. Let 
me hear about them; for every thing that be- 


\ 


day fixed every weck, to meet by ourſelves and talk freely. 
To be thought worthy of ſuch a privilege cannot but exalt me, 
During my preſent abſence from you, while, notwithſtanding 
the gaiety which you allow me to ge Jam darkened by 
temporary clouds, I beg to have a few lines from you; a few 
lines merely of kindneſs, as a viaticum till I ſee you again, 
In your Vanity of human Wiſhes,” and in Parnell's Con- 
tentment, I find the only ſure means of enjoying happineſs ; 


or, at leaſt, the hopes of happineſs. I ever am, with reve- 
rence and affection, | 


_ * Moſt faithfully yours, 


„ Janes Boswerr.” 


William Seward, Eſq. well known to a numerous and 
valuable acquaintance for his literature, love of the fine arts, 


and ſocial virtues. I am indebted to him for ſeveral commu» 
nications concerning Johnſon, | 


longs 
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777. longs to you, belongs in a more remote degree, 
Tus. 68. and not, T hope, very remote, to, dear Sir, 


6e Yours affectionately, 
10 June 28, 1777. 


* 


„ SAM. JoHN SON.“ 


Jo the ſane. 
© Dear Sin, | 
_ * THIS gentleman is a great favourite at 
Streatham, and therefore you will eaſily believe 


that he has very valuable qualities. Our nar- 
rative has kindled-him with a deſire of viſiting 


the Highlands, after having already ſeen a great 


part of Europe. You muſt receive him as a 


friend, and when you have directed him to the 
curiofities of Edinburgh, give him inſtructions 


and recommendations for the reſt of his] Journey. 


I am, dear Sir, 


* Your moſt humble ſevant, 


«6 
Junk 24, 9 6e SAM. Jounson.” 


Johnſon's nnn. to the unfortunate was, 

I am confident, as ſteady and active as that of 
any of thoſe who have been moſt eminently diſ- 

tin uiſhed for that virtue. Innumerable proofs 
of it I have no doubt will be for ever concealed 
from mortal eyes. We may, however, form 
ſomejudgement of it, from the many and very 
various inſtances which have been diſcovered. 
One which happened in the courſe of this ſum- 


mer is remarkable from the name and connec- 


tion of the perſon who was the object of it. 


The circumſtance to which I allude is aſcertained 
by two letters, ts to Mr. Langton, and ano- 
FE ther 
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ther to the Reverend Dr. Vyſe, rector of Lam- 

beth, ſon of the reſpeQable clergyman at Lich- 

field, who was contemporary with Johnſon, and 

in whoſe father's family Johnſon had the happi- 

neſs of being kindly received in his early 
years, 3 


Dr. Johxso t Bennet LancTon, /g. 
% Dram Sik, nee. 

I avs lately been much diſordered by 
a difficulty of breathing, but am now better. 
I hope your houſe is well. e 

Lou know we have been talking lately of 

St. Croſs, at Wincheſter; I have an old ac- 

quaintance whoſe diſtreſs makes him very de- 

ſirous of an hoſpital, and I am afraid I have not 
| ſtrength enough to get him into the Chartreux. 

He is a painter, who never roſe higher than to 


get his immediate living, and from that, at 


eighty-three, he is diſabled by a flight ſtroke of 
the palſy, ſuch as does not make him at all help- 
leſs on common occaſions, though his hand is 
not ſteady enough for his art. 

* My requeſt is, that you will try to obtain a 


romiſe of the next vacancy, from the Biſhop 


of Cheſter. It is no great thing to aſk, and 1 
hope we ſhall obtain it. Dr. Warton has pro- 
miſed to favour him with his notice, and I ho 
he may end his days in peace. Iam, Sir, 


c Your moſt humble ſervant, 


4 June 29, 1777- 
: | 0s <« Sam. JoHNs0N.” 
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To the Rev. Dr. Vs x, at Lambeth. 
1 SIR, i 

I pour not but you will readily forgive 
me for taking the liberty of requeſting your 
aſſiſtance in recommending an old friend to his 
Grace the Archbiſhop, as Governour of the 
Charter-houſe. | 5 9 
„ His name is De Groot; he was born at 
Glouceſter ; I have known him may years. He 
has all the common claims to charity, being old, 
poor, and infirm, in a great degree. He has 
likewiſe another claim, to which no ſcholar can 
refuſe attention; he is by ſeveral deſcents the 
nephew of Hugo Grotius ; of him, from whom 
perhaps every man of learning has learned ſome- 
thing. Let it not be ſaid that in any lettered 
country a nephew of Grotius aſked a charity 
and was refuſed. I am, reverend Sir, | 


Four muſt humble ſervant, 
* July 19, 1777. 


—_— _—_— 7; 0 ͤ— 


—_— . 
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& SAM. JOHNSON." 
Rev. Dr. Vys, to Mr. BoswELl. 


Lambeth, June 9, 1787. 
„ Sin, 5 | 0 5 510 
„ IHA ſearched in vain for the letter 

which I ſpoke of, and which I wiſhed, at hn 

defire, to communicate to you. It was from 

Dr. Johnſon, to return me thanks for my ap- 

plication to Archbiſhop Cornwallis in favour of 

poor De Groot. He rejoices at the ſucceſs it met 
with, andislaviſh inthe praiſehe beſtows upon his 
favourite, Hugo Grotius. I am really ſorry that 

I cannot find this letter, as it is worthy of the 

writer, 
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writer. That which I ſend you encloſed ? is at 


your ſervice. It is very ſhort, and will not per- EA = 


haps be thought of any confequence ; unleſs 
you ſhould judge proper to conſider it as a proof 
of the very humane part which Dr. Johnſon 
took in behalf of a diſtreſſed and deſerving 

perſon. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


e 
Dr. JohN So to Mr. EdwarD DILL Y. 


<« Sin, 


TO the collection of Engliſh Poets, I 
have recommended the volume of Dr. Watts to 
be added; his name has long been held by me 
in veneration, and I would not willingly be re- 
duced to tell of him only that he was born and 
died. Yet of his life I know very little, and 
therefore muſt paſs him in a manner very un- 
worthy of his character, unleſs fome of his 

friends will favour me with the neceſſary infor- 
mation ; many of them muſt be known to you ; 
and by your influence, perhaps I may obtain 
ſome inſtruction: My plan does not exact much; 
but I wiſh to diſtinguiſh Watts, a man who ne- 
ver wrote but for a good purpoſe. Be pleaſed 
to do for me what you can. I am, Sir, 


“ Your humble ſervant, 


204 Bolt-court, Fleet ſtreet, 
July Ts 1777. ; | | 2 
< SAM. Joanson.” 
9 The preceding letter. A | 
7 


Tut 68. "To Dr. SAMUEL 


c My Dr AR Sis, 


THE LITE Oo DR. JOHNSON! 


Jornsow. 


Edinburgh, July 1 5, 1777. 


cc THE fate of Dr. Dodd, angle a diſmal 


impreſſion upon wy mind. 
1 „ $# : * 


* . 


* had ſagacity enough to divine tar you 

| wrote his ſpeech to the Recorder before ſentence 
was pronounced. I am glad you have written 
ſo much for him; and I hope to be favoured 
with an exact liſt of the ſeveral pieces when 


we meet. 


» GL nideincy Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, and as a. gentleman, 7 
mended by Dr. Johnſon to my attention. 1 hav 

introduced him to Lord Kames, Lord Monboddo 
and Mr. Nairne. He is gone to the Hi hlands 
Fo - with Dr. Gregory z when he returns I Hall do 


more for him. 


. Sir Allan Maclean. has a that branch 
of his cauſe of which. we had good hopes: the 
Preſident and one other Judge only were 
him. I wiſh the Houſe of Lords may do as well 


as the Court of Seſſion has done. 11 


Bat Sir Allan 


has not the lands of Brolos quite clear by this 
judgement, till a long account is made up of 
debts and intereſts on the one ſide, and rents on 
the other. I am, however, not much afraid of 


the balance. 


„ Macquarry's aten, Staffa and all, were 
ſold yeſterday, and bought by a Campbell. 1 
fear he will have little or nothing left out of the 


purchaſe money. 
« I ſend you the caſe a 


Mr. Le, ſon to Dr. Cu 


rainſt the negro, by 


len, in op 


poſition to 


Maclaurin's 
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Maclaurin's for liberty, of which you have ap- 
proved. Pray read this; and tell me what you 
think as a Politician, as well as a Poet, upon 
the ſubject. | 

<< Be fo kind as to let me kivw how your 
time is to be diſtributed next autumn. I will 
meet you at Mancheſter, or where you pleaſe 
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but I wiſh you would complete your tour of the 


cathedrals, and come to Carliſle, and I will ac- 
company you a part of the way homewards. 
1 am ever 


«© Moſt faithfully yours, 
„ James BOSWELL.” 


Th n ee Th. 


% DEAR SIR, 


OUR notion af the neceſſity of an 


yearly interview 18 very pleaſing to both my va- 
nity and tenderneſs. I ſhall, perhaps, come to 
Carliſle another year; but my money has not 
held out ſo well as it uſed to do. I ſhall, go to 
Aſhbourne, and 1 purpoſe to make Dr. Taylor 
invite you. If you live awhile with me at his 
houſe, we ſhall have much time to ourſelves, 
and our ſtay will be no expence to us or him. 
I ſhall leave London the 28th; and after ſome 
ſtay at Oxford and Lichfield, ſhall probably 
come to Aſhbourne about the end of your Seſ- 
ſion, but of all this you ſhall have notice. Be 
ſatisfied we will meet ſomewhere. 
«© What paſſed between me and poor Dr. Dodd 
you ſhall know more fully when we meet. 
Of lawſuits there is no end; poor Sir Allan 
muſt have another trial, for Which, however, 
his antagoniſt cannot be much blamed, having 
two judges on his fide. I am more afraid of 


VoL. II. H h | the 


— 
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the debts than of the Houſe of Lords. It is 
ſcarcely to be imagined to what-debts will ſwell, 


that are daily encreaſing by ſmall additions, and 


how careleſsly in a ſtate of deſperation debts are 
contracted. Poor Macquarry was far from think- 
ing that when he ſold his iſlands he ſhould re- 


ceive nothing. For what were they fold? And 


what was their yearly value? The admiſſion of 
money into the Highlands will ſoon put an end 
to the feudal modes of life, by making thoſe 


men landlords who were not chiefs. I do not 


know that the people will ſuffer by the change, 
but there was in the patriarchal authority ſome- 
thing venerable and pleaſing. Every eye muſt 


look with pain on a Campbell turning the Mac- 


quarries at will out of their /edes _—, their 
hereditary iſland. 
e Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotſman 


_ Hberal enough not to be angry that I could not 


find trees, where trees were not. I was much 


delighted by his kind letter. 


“J remember Raſay with too much nleafure 
not to partake of the happineſs of any part of 
that amiable family. Our ramble in the iſlands 
hangs upon my imagination, I can hardly help 


imagining that we ſhall go again. Pennant 
ſeems to have ſeen a great deal which we did 


not ſee: When we travel in let us look better 
about us. 

% You have 6 right! in taking your uncle's 
houſe. Some change in the form of Efe gives 
from time to time a new epocha of exiſtence. 
in a new place there is ſomething new to be 


done, and a different ſyſtem of thoughts riſes in 


the mind. I with 1 could gather currants in 


your garden. Now fit up a little ſtudy, and 


have W books n at hand; do not ſpare a 


little 
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little money, to make your habitation pleaſing 1777. 
— 


to yourſelf. 

5 I have dined lately with poor dear 
I do not think he goes on well. His table is 
rather coarſe, and he has his children too much 
about him*. But he is a very good man. 


% Mrs. Williams is in the country to try if 


ſhe can improve her health; ſheis very ill. Mat- 
ters have come ſo about that ſhe is in the country 
with very good accommodation ; but, age and 
ſickneſs, and pride, have made her 10 peeviſh 
that I was forced to bribe the maid to ſtay with 
her, by a ſecret ſtipulation of half a Crown a 
week over her wages. 

< Our club ended its ſeſſion about fix 1 
ago. We now only meet to dine once a fortnight. 


Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer, is one of our 


members. The Thrales are well. 
e long to know how the Negro's cauſe will 
be decided. What is the opinion of Lord 


Auchinleck, or Lord Hailes, or Lord Mon- 


| boddo? . Tam, dear Sir, 
80 Your molt affectionate, &c. 


wm « Joly 22, 1777. 
9 Sau. Johxsox.“ 


This very zuſt S L hope will be conſtantly held in re- 
e ce by parents, who are in general too apt to indulge. 
their own fond feelings for their children at the expence of 


their friends. The common cuſtom of introducing them after 


dinner is highly injudicious It is agreeable enough that they 
ſnould appear at any othet time; but they ſnould not be ſuffered 
to poiſon the moments of feltivity by attracting the attention 
of the company, and in a manner compelling them from po- 
lireneſs to fay what they do not think. 


5 VV 
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Dr. Johxsox to Mrs. BoswELL. 


; > = Mapa, 


*«* THOUGH I am well enough pleaſed 
with the taſte of ſweetmeats, very little of the 
pleaſure which I received at the arrival of 82 
jar of rad ages from eating it. I re- 
_ ceived it as a token of friendſhip, as a proof of 
reconciliation, things much ſweeter than ſweet- 
meats, and upon this conſideration I return you, 
dear Madam, my ſincereſt thanks. By having 
your kindneſs I think I have a double ſecuri 
for the continuance of Mr. Boſwell's, which it 
is not to be expected that any man can long 
keep, when the influence of a lady ſo highly and 
ſo juſtly valued operates againſt him. Mr. 
Boſwell will tell you, that I was always faithful 
to your intereſt, and always endeavoured to ex- 
alt you in his eſtimation. You muſt now do the 
fame for me. We muſt all help one another, 
and you muſt. now conſider me, as, dear 
Madam, 

a. * Your moſt obliged, 


4 And moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM JonnsoN.” 
July 22, 1777. ES | 


Mr. BoswELL to Dr. JonnsoN. © 
| Edinburgh, July 28, 1777. 
© My DEAR SiR, | 


- © THIS is the day on which you were to 

leave London, and I have been amuſing myſelf 

in "the intervals of my law-drudgery, with 

figuring you in the Oxford poſt-coach. I doubt, 

s | | however, 
: | 
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however, if you have had fo wy a journey as 
you and I had in that vehicle laſt year, when 
you made ſo much ſport with Gwyn, the archi- 
tea, Incidents upon a journey are recollected 
with peculiar pleaſure; they are preſerved in 
briſk ſpirits, and come up again in our minds, 
tinctured with that gaiety, or at leaſt that ani- 
mation with which we firſt perceived them.” 
IDEN * * * -* *% * : | 

II added, that ſomething had occurred, which 
I was afraid might prevent me from meeting him; 
and that my wife had been affected with com- 


plaints which threatened a conſumption, but 
was now better]. 


To Jamts BoswELL, Eig. 


& Dear SIR, 


O not diſturb yourſelf about our in- 
terviews; I hope we ſhall have many; nor think 
it any thing hard or unuſual, that your deſign 
of meeting me is interrupted. We have both 
endured greater evils, and have greater evils to 


expect 


„ Mrs. Boſwell's illneſs makes a more ſerious 
diſtreſs. Does the blood rife from her lungs or 
from her ſtomach? From little veſſels broken 
in the ſtomach there is no danger. Blood from 
the lungs is, I believe, always frothy, as mixed 
with wind. Your phyſicians know very well 
what is to be done. The loſs of ſuch a lady 
would, indeed, be very afflictive, and I hope 
ſhe is in no danger. Take care to keep her 
mind as eaſy as is poſſible. _ | 

I have left Langton in London. He has 
been down with the militia, and is again quiet 


at home, talking to his little people, as, I ſup- 
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227 pole, you do ſometimes. Make my . 
Etat. 68. 


ments to Miſs Veronica. The reſt are e N 
for ceremony. 

I cannot but hope that you have taken your 
country- -houſe at a very ſeaſonable time, and 
that it may conduce to reſtore, or-eſtabliſh Mrs. 


Boſwell's health, as well as provide room and 
© exerciſe for the young ones. That you and 


your lady may both be happy, and long enjoy 


your happineſs, is the ſincere and carneſt wiſh 
pt, dear Sir, 


a 60 Your moſt, &c. 


* Oxford, A, a. 1777. 1 7 3 - 


Mr. BosWELL 0 Dr. Joon, 


- finkewing him that my wife had continted 
to grow better, ſo that my alarming apprehen- 
ſions were relieved ; and that I hoped to diſen- 
gage myſelf from the ocher embarraſſment which 
had occurred, and therefore requeſting to know 
particularly when he intended to be! at Al- 


+ 
} | 
1 


I» 


75 Ions Booweut, £/e 


* 


4 DRAR Sin, 


“ 1 am this day come to Aſhbourne, and 
have only to tell you, that Dr. Taylor ſays you 


hall be welcome to him, and you know how 


welcome you will be to me. Make haſte to let 
me know when you may be expected. 
| : e * Make 
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& Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, 
and tell her, I hope we ſhall be at Variance no 
more. I am, dear Sir, | 


„„ Your moſt humble ſervant, 


4.6 « Auguſt 30, 1777. 
; *© SAM. JOHNSON,” 


F To Janis BosSWELL, Eq. 


* Das SIR, 


«© ON Saturday I wrote a very ſhort letter, 
immediately upon my arrival hither, to ſhew 
you that I am not leſs deſirous of the interview 
than yourſelf. Life admitsnot of delays ; when 
pleaſure can be had it is fit to catch it: Every 

hour takes away part of the things that pleaſe 
us, and perhaps part of our diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed. When I came to Lichfield, I found 


my old friend Harry Jackſon dead. It was a 


loſs, and a loſs not to be repaired, as he was 
one of the companions of my childhood. I 
hope we may long continue to gain friends, but 
-the friends which merit or uſefulneſs can pro- 
cure us, are not able to ſupply the place of old 
acquaintance, with whom the days of youth 
may be retraced, and thoſe images revived which 
gave the earlieſt delight. If you and I live to 


be much older, we ſhall * 5 great delight in 


talking over the Hebridean Journey. 

In the mean time it may not be amiſs to 
contrive ſome other little adventure, but what 
it can be I know not; leave it, as Sidney ſays, 
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« To virtue, fortune, wine, and woman's breaſt; 


for believe Mrs. Boſwell muſt have ſome part 
in the conſultation. 
. * | | | cc Ons 
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* One thing you will like. The Doctor, ſo 
far as I can judge, is likely to leave us enough 
to ourſelves. He was out to-day before I came 


down, and, I fancy, will ſtay out till dinner. I 


have brought the papers about poor Dodd, to 
ſhow you, but you will ſoon - have diſpatched 
them. 

*BgBefore I came away I ſent poor Mrs. Wil- 
liams into the country, very ill of a pituitous 
defluxion, which waſtes her gradually away, and 
which her phyſician declares himſelf unable to 
ſtop. I ſupplied her as far as could be deſired, 
with all conveniencies to make her excurſion 
and abode pleaſant and uſeful, but I am afraid 
the can only linger a ſhort time in a morbid 
ſtate of weakneſs and pain. | 

«© The Thrales, little and great, are all well, | 
and purpoſe to go to Brighthelmſton at Michael- 
mas. They will invite me to go with them, and 
perhaps I may go, but 1 hardly think I ſhall like 
to ſtay the whole time; but of futurity ve 
know but little. 

% Mrs. Porter is well; but Mrs. Aſton, one 
of the ladies at Stowhill, has been ſtruck with a 


palſy, from which ſhe is not likely ever to re- 


cover. How ſoon may ſuch 2 ſtroke fall upon 
us ! 
«© Write to me, and let us know when we may ; 


expect you. I am, dear Sir, 


4 Your moſt humble. ſervant, 
19 "Alhourne, Tr TI, 1777. 


„ SAM. Jonnzon.” 
1 BoswzILI 2 Dr. JohNsox. A ck 


Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1977. 
After informing him that I was to ſet out 


next day, in order. to meet him at Aſhbourne :] 


e] have a preſent for you from Lord Hailes ; 


the fifth book of © Lactantius, which he has 


publiſhed 
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. publiſhed with Latin notes. Hei is alſo to give 1777. 
you a few anecdotes for your Life of Thomſon,” Tas. 68, 
who I find was private tutor to the preſent Earl 
of Hadington, Lord Hailes's couſin, a circum- 
ſtance not mentioned by Dr. Murdoch. I have 
| Keen expectations of delight from your edition 
of the Engliſh Poets. 
I am ſorry for poor Mrs. Williams' 8 Gitun- 
tion. You, will, however, have the comfort 
of reflecting on your kindneſs to her. Mr. 
Jackſon's death, and Mrs. Aſton's palſy, are 
_ gloomy circumſtances. | Yet ſurely we ſhould be 
habituated to the uncertainty of life and health. 
When my mind is unclouded by melancholy, I 
conſider the temporary diſtreſſes of this ſtate of 
being, as light afflictions, by ſtretching my 
mental view into that glorious after exiſtence, 
when they will appear to be as nothing. But 
preſent pleaſures and preſent pains mult be felt. 
1 lately read Natal over again with great ſa. 
tisfaction. | 
5 Since you are Jade to hear about Maw: 
. quarry 's ſale I ſhall inform you particularly. 
The. gentleman who purchaſed Ulva is Mr. 
Campbell, of Auchnabi : our friend Macquarry 
was proprietor of two-thirds of it, of which 
the rent was 156l. 58. 1d. 3. This parcel was 
ſet up at 4, 069 l. 158. 1d. but it ſold for no leſs 
than 5,540l. The other third of Ulva, with 
the iſland of Staffa, belonged to Macquarry of 
Ormaig. Its rent, including that of Staffa, 
8 2l. 1 28. 2d. 3— ſet up at 21781. 168. 4d.— ſold 
for no leſs than 3, 540l. The Laird of Col 
wiſhed to purchaſe Ulva, but he thought the 
price too high. There may, indeed, be great 
improvements made there, both in fiſhing and 
agriculture; but the intereſt of the purchaſe- 
Oey exceeds the rents 5 very much, that I 


doubt 
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1777. doubt if the bargain will be profitable. There 


Etat. 


cs. is an iſland called Little Colonſay, of ol. yearly 
rent, which I am informed has belonged to the 


Macquarrys of Ulva for many ages, but which 
was lately claimed by the Preſbyterian Synod of 
Argyll, in conſequence of a grant made to them 
by Queen Anne. It is believed that their claim 
will be diſmiſſed, and that Little Colonſay will 
alſo be ſold for the advantage of Macquarry's 


creditors. What think you of purchaſing this 


Hand, and endowing a ſchool or college there, 
the maſter to be a clergyman of the Church of 
England ? How venerable would ſuch an inſti- 
tution make the name of DR. SaMur L JoHNsoON 
in the Hebrides! I have, like yourſelf, a won. 
derful pleaſure in recollecting our travels in 
thoſe iſlands. The pleaſure is, I think, greater 

than it reaſonably ſhould be, conſidering that 

we had not much either of beauty and elegance 

to charm our imaginations, or of rude novelty 
to aſtoniſn. Let us, by all means, have ano- 
ther expedition. I ſhrink a little from our ſcheme 


of going up the Baltick *, I am ſorry you have 


already 


It appears that Johnſon, now in his ſixty- eighth year, was 
ſeriouſly. inclined to realiſe: the project of our going up the 
Baltick, which | had ſtarted when we were in the iſle of Sky; 
for he thus writes to Mrs, Thrale ; Letters, Vol. I. page 336: 


| « Aſhbourne, Sept. 13, 1777. 
« BOSWELL, I believe, is coming. He talks of 


being here to-day : I ſhall be glad to ſee him: but he ſhrinks 


from the Baltick expedition, which, I think, is the beſt 


| ſcheme in our power: what we ſhall ſubſtitute I know not. 


He wants to ſee Wales; but, except the woods of Bachycraigh, 

what is there in Wales, that can fill the hunger of ignorance, 

or queach the thirſt of curioſity? We may, perhaps, form 

ſome ſcheme or other; but, in the phraſe of Hockley in the 

Hole, it is a pity he has not a better bottom.“ 1 0 | 
| 0 
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already been in Wales, for I wiſh to ſee it. 1777. 


Shall we go to Ireland, of which I have ſeen 
but little? We ſhall try to ſtrike out a plan when 
we are at Aſhbourne. I am ever 
* Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
A Jus .BosWELL,” 


_ To Janzs BoswaLL, E. 


«© Dzaz Six, 


- 


« WRITE to be left at Carliſle, as you 7 


direct me, but you cannot have it. Your letter, 
dated Sept. 6, was not at this place till this day, 
Thurſday, Sept. 11; and I hope you will be 
here before this is at Carliſle *. However, what 
you have not going, you may have returning; 


and as I believe I ſhall not love you leſs after 
our interview, it will then be as true as it is 


now, that I ſet a very high value upon your 


friendſhip, and count your kindneſs as one of - 


the chief felicities of my life. Do not fancy 
that an intermiſſion of writing is a decay of 


Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprize, is ad- 
mirable at any age; but more particularly ſo at the advanced 
period at which Johnſon was then arrived. I am ſorry now 
that I did not inſiſt on our executing that ſcheme. Beſides 
the other objects of curioſity and obſervation, to have ſeen 

my illuſtrious friend received, as he probably would have been, 
by a Prince ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for his variety of talents 
and acquiſitions as the King of Sweden; and by the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, whoſe extraordinary abilities, information, 


and magnanimity, aſtoniſh the world, would have afforded a 
noble ſubject for contemplation and record. This reflection 


may poſſibly be thought too viſionary by the more ſedate and 
cald-blooded part of my readers; yet | own, I frequently 
indulge it with an earneſt, unavailing regret. 

3 It ſo happened. The letter was forwarded to my houſe 
at Edinburgh. - | | 


| kindneſs. 
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1777. kindneſs. No man is always in a diſpoſition to 
E 6b. write; nor has auy man at all times ſomething 


to ſa 

1 That diſtruſt which intrudes ſo often on 
your mind is a mode of melancholy, which, if 
it be the buſineſs of a wiſe man to be happy, it 
is fooliſh to indulge ; and if it be a duty to pre- 
ſerve our faculties entire for their proper uſe, it 
is criminal. Suſpicion is very often an uſeleſs 
pain. From that, and all other pains, I wiſn 
you free and ſafe; for I am, dear Sir, 


ce Moſt affectionately yours, 
60 Aſhbourne, Sept. 11, 1777. f 
Sam. „ Jonnzon.” 


On 8 even 8 14, I arrived. 
at Aſhbourne, and drove directly up to Dr. 
Taylor's door. Dr. Johnſon 50 he appeared 
before I had got out of the poſt- chaiſe, and 


welcomed me cordially. 


Ld eee ad au the pre- 


ceding night, and gone to bed at Leek, in Staf- 


fordſhire; and that when I roſe to go to church 
in the afternoon, I was informed there had been 


an earthquake, of which, it ſeems, the ſhock 


pn SR "felt in ſome degree, at Aſhbourne. 
Jemnsox. “Sir, it will be much exaggerated in 


popular talk : for, in the firſt place, the common 


ple do not accurately adapt their thoughts to 
the objects; nor, ſecondly, do they accurately 
adapt their words to their thoughts: they do not 
mean to lie; but, taking nq pains to be exact, 
they give you very falſe accounts. A great part 
of their language 18 proverbial. If any thing 


rocks at all, they ſay t rocks like a cradle ; and 


in this way they go on.“ 
The 
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The ſubject of grief for the loſs of relations 
and friends being introduced, I obſerved that it 
was ſtrange to conſider how ſoon it in general 

wears away. Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood as the only inſtance he 
had ever known of a perſon. who had endea- 
voured to retain grief. He told Dr. Taylor, that 
alter his lady's death, which affected him deeply, 
he reſolved that the grief, which he cheriſhed 
with a kind of ſacred fondneſs, ſhould be laſt- 
ing ;- but that he found he could not keep it 
long. JoansoN. * All grief for what cannot in 


the courſe of nature be helped, ſoon wears away ; 


in ſome ſooner, indeed, in ſome later; but it 
never continues very long, unleſs where there 
is madneſs, ſach as will make a man have pride 
is fixed in his mind, as to imagine himſelf a 
King ; or any other paſſion in an unreaſonable 
way: for all unneceſſary grief is unwiſe, and 
therefore will not be long retained by a ſound 
mind. If, indeed, the cauſe of our grief is 
occaſioned by our own miſconduct, if grief is 
mingled with remorſe of conſcience, it ſhould 
be laſting.” BosweLL. © But, Sir, we do not 
approve of a man who very ſoon forgets the 
loſs of a wife or a friend.” JohNSSONW. Sir, 
wg diſapprove of him, not becauſe he ſoon for- 
gets his grief, for the ſooner it is forgotten the 


better, but becauſe we ſuppoſe, that if he for- 
gets his wife or. his friend ſoon, he has not had 


much affection for them.“ 


I was ſomewhat diſappointed in finding that 


the edition of the Engliſh Poets, for which he 


was to write Prefaces and Lives, was not an un- 
dertaking directed by him; but that he was to 

furniſh a Preface and Life to any poet the book- 
. ſellers pleaſed. I aſked him if he would do 


this to any dunce's works, if they ſhould aſk 


him. 
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1777- him, JoansoN. 60 Ves, Sir,; ; and fay TH was 4 


———— 35 
tar. 68, dunce.” My friend ſeemed now. not much to 


reliſh talking of this edition - 

On Monday, September: 15; Dr. Johifor | 
obſerved, that every body commended fuch 
parts of his “ Journey to the Weſtern Iflands,” 
as were in their own way. For inſtance, 
(faid he,) Mr. Jackſon (the all-knowing) told 
me, there was more good ſenſe upon trade in it, 
than he ſhould hear in the Houfe of Commons 
in a year, except from Burke. Jones com- 
mended the part which treats of language; . 
Burke that which deſcribes the inhabitants of 


- mountainous countries.” 


After breakfaſt, Johnſon carried me to ſee the 


garden belonging to the ſchool of Aſhbourne, 


which is very prettily formed upon a bank, rifing 


gradually behind the houſe. The Reverend 
Mr. Langley, the head maſter, ee e t 


us. 

While we ſat baſking i in the ſun upon a ſeat 
here, I introduced a common ſubject of com- 
plaint, the very ſmall ſalaries which many cu- 
rates have, and I maintained, that no man 
ſhould be inveſted with the character of a cler- 
gyman, unleſs he has a ſecurity for ſuch an in- 
come as will enable him, to appear reſpectablga; 
that, therefore, a clergyman ſhould not be Al. 


lowed to have a curate, unleſs he gives him a 


hundred pounds a year; if he cannot do that, 


let him perform the duty himſelf.” JonNSON. 


Jo be ſure, Sir, it is wrong that any clergy- 
man ſhould be without a reafonable income; 


but as the church revenues were ſadly diminiſhed 


at the Reformation, the clergy who have livings 


cannot afford, in many inſtances, to give good 


ſalaries to curates, without leaving themſelves 
too mths: and, if no curate were to be permit- 
| de, 
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ted, unleſs he had a hundred ** a year, 
their number would be very ſmall, which would 7: 
be a diſadvantage, as then there would not be 
ſuch choice in the nurſery for the church, curates 
being candidates for the higher eccleſiaſtical of- 
fices, according to their merit and good * 
viour.” He explained the ſyſtem of the E 
liſh Hierarchy exceedingly well. © It is not 
thought fit (faid he) to truſt a man with the care 
of a pariſh, till he has given proof as a curate 
that he ſhall deſerve ſuch a truſt.” This 1s an 
excellent theory; and if the practice were ac- 
cording to it, the Church of England would be 
admirable indeed. However, as I have heard 
Dr. Johnſon obſerve as to the Univerſities, bad 
practice does not infer that the conſtitution is 
bad. 

We had with us at dinner ſeveral of Dr. 
Taylor's neighbours, good-civil gentlemen, who 
ſeemed to underſtand Dr. Johnſon very well, and 


not to conſider him in the light that a certain 
perſon did, who being ſtruck; or rather ſtunned 


by his voice and manner, when he was after- 


wards aſked what he thought of him, anſwered, 


He's a tremendous companion.” 

Johnſon told me, that Taylor was a very 
ſenſible acute man, and had a ſtrong mind; 
that he had great activity in ſome reſpects, and 


yet ſuch a ſort of indolence, that if you ſhould - 


put a pebble upon his chimney-plece, you would 


find it there, in the ſame ſtate, a year after- | 


wards.” 
And here is 5 proper place to gi ve an ac- 


count of Johnſon's humane and zealous inter- 


ference in behalf of the Reverend Dr. William 
Dodd, formerly Prebendary of Brecon, and 
a chaplain i in ordinary to his Majeſty ; celebrated 


as a very popular preacher, an encourager of. 


Charitable 
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charitable inſtitutions, and authour of a variety 


of works, chiefly theological. Having unhap- 
pily contracted expenſive habits of living, partly 


occaſioned by licentiouſneſs of manners, he in 
an evil hour, when preſſed by want of money, 


and dreading an ,expoſure of his circumſtances, 


| forged a bond of which he attempted to avail 


himſelf to ſupport his credit, flattering himſelf 
with hopes that he might be able to repay its 
amount without being detected. The perſon, 
whoſe name he thus raſhly and criminally pre- 
ſumed to falſify, was the Earl of Cheſterfield, to 
whom he had been tutor, and who, he perhaps, 
in the warmth of his feelings, flattered himſelſ 
would have paid the money in caſe of an alarm 
being taken, rather than ſuffer him to fall a vic- 
tim to the dreadful conſequences of violating the 
law againſt forgery, the moſt dangerous crime 
in a commercial country; but the unfortunate 
divine had the mortification to find that he was 
miſtaken. His noble pupil appeared againſt 
him, and he was capitally convicted. 

Johnſon told me that Dr. Dodd was very little 


acquainted with him, having been but once in 


his company, many years previous to this pe- 
riod (which was preciſely the ſtate of my own 
acquaintance with Dodd); but in his diſtreſs he 
bethought himſelf of Johnſon's perfuaſive power 
of writing, if haply it might avail to obtain for 


him the royal mercy. He did not apply to him 


directly, but, extraordinary as it may ſeem, 
through the late Counteſs of Harrington, wo 
wrote a letter to Johnſon, aſking him to employ 
his pea in favour of Dodd. Mr. Allen, the 
printer, who was Johnſon's landlord and next 
neighbour in Bolt-court, and for whom he had 
much kindneſs, was one of Dodd's friends, of 
nd to cry credit of humanity be it recorded, 

| that 
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that he had many who did not deſert him, even 


after his infringement of the law had reduced Tal. 68. 


him to the ſtate of a man under ſentence of 
death. Mr. Allen told me that he carried Lady 
Harrington's letter to Johnſon, that Johnſon 
read it walking up and down his chamber, and 
ſeemed much agitated, after which he ſaid I 
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will do what I can;—” and certainly he did 


make extraordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had 'obligingly pro- 
miſed in one of his letters, put into my hands 
the whole ſeries of his writings upon this me- 
lancholy occaſion, and I ſhall preſent my readers 

with the abſtract which I made from the col- 
a ; in doing which I ſtudied to avoid copy- 


ing what had appeared in print, and now make 


part of the edition of Johnſon's Works,“ 
publiſhed by the bookſellers of London, but 
taking care to mark Johnſon's variations in ſome 
of the pieces there exhibited. 
Dr. Johnſon wrote in the firſt place, Dr. 
Dodd's © Speech to the Recorder of London,” 
at the Old-Bailey, when fentence of death was 
about to be pronounced upon him. 

He wrote alſo © The Convict's Addreſs to * 


unhappy Brethren,” a ſermon delivered by Dr. 
Dodd, in the chapel of Newgate. According 


to Johnſon s manuſcript it began thus after the 
text, What ſhall I do to be ſaved ?—* Theſe were 
the words with which the Keeper, to whoſe cul- 
tody Paul and Silas were committed by their 
proſecutors, addreſſed his priſoners, when he 
ſaw them freed from their bonds by the percepti- 
ble agency of divine favour, and was, therefore, 
irreſiſtibly convinced that they were not offenders 
eee the laws, but . to the truth. 


. Vol. 1 11 | Dr. 
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Dr. Johnſon was ſo good as to mark for me 
with his own hand, on a copy of this ſermon 
which is now in my poſſeſſion, ſuch paſſages as 
were added by Dr. Dodd. They are not many: 


'Whoever will take the trouble to look at the 


printed copy and attend to what I mention, will 


be ſatisfied of this. 


There is a ſhort introduction by Dr. Dodd, 
and he alſo inſerted this ſentence, © You . | 


with what confuſion and diſhonour I now ſtand 


before you ;—no more in the pulpit of inſtruc- 
tion, but on this humble feat with yourſelves.” 


The notes are entirely Dodd's own, and John- 
ſon's writing ends at the words, the thief 


whom he pardoned on the croſs.” What fol- 


lows was ſupplied by Dr. Dodd himſelf. 


The other pieces written by Johnſon in the 
1 mentioned collection, are two letters, one 


to the Lord Chancellor Bathurſt (not Lord 


North, as is erroneouſly ſuppoſed) and one to 


Lord Mansfield; — A Petition from Mrs. Dodd 


to the Queen ;—Obſervations of ſome length 


inſerted in the newſpapers, on occaſion of Earl 
Percy's having preſented to his Majeſty a petition 
for mercy. to Dodd, ſigned by twenty thouſand 
people, but all in vain. He told me that he had 
alſo written a petition from the city of London; 


* but (ſaid he, with a r —— = they 


" "mended it 


The laſt of thefe articles which Johnſon 1 wrote 
is Dr. Dodd's laſt ſolemn Declaration,” which 
he left with the ſheriff at the place of execution. 
Here alſo my friend marked the variations on a 
copy of that piece now in my poſſeſſion. Dodd 


inſerted, I never knew or attended to the calls 
of frugality, or the needful minuteneſs of 


painful Om y;“ and in the next ſentence he 
introduced the words which I diſtinguiſn by 
3 |  Tevlicks, 
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talicks, * My life for ſome few unhap)y years 1777. 
paſt has been dreadfully erroneous.” Johnſon's 2 
expreſſion was hypocritical; but his remark on 9 
the margin is © With this he ſaid he could not 
charge himſelf.” 
Having thus authentically ſettled what part pF 
the Occaſional Papers,” concerning Dr. Dodd's 
miſerable ſituation, came from the pen of John- 
fon, I ſhall proceed to preſent my readers with 
my record of the unpubliſhed writings relating 
to that extraordinary and intereſting matter. 
Il found a letter to Dr. Johnſon from Dr. Dodd, 
May 23, 1777, in which © The Convict's Ad- 
dreſs** ſeems clearly to be meant: 
J am ſo penetrated, my ever dear Sir, with 
a ſenſe of your extreme benevolence towards 
me, that I cannot find words equal to the ſenti- 
ments of my heart. » 
„ You are too converſant in the world to 
need the ſlighteſt hint from me, of what infinite 
utility the Speech + on the awetul day has been | 
to me. I experience, every hour, ſome. good l 
effect from it. I am ſure that effects ſtill more 
ſalutary and important, mult follow from your 
kind and intended favour. I will labour, — Go 
being my helper,—to do juſtice to it from the 
pulpit. I am ſure, had I your ſentiments con- 
{tantly to deliver from thence, in all their mighty 
force and power, not a ſoul could be left un- 
convinced and unperſuaded.” * * * ** » 
He added, May Gop ALwicarTy bleſs and 
reward, with his choiceſt comforts, your phi- 
lanthropick actions, and enable me at all times 
to expreſs what I feel of the high and uncom- 
mon obligations which I owe to the Juſt man in 
our tiwes. e 


—— — — —— —_ — 
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On Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging 
Dr. Johnſon's aſſiſtance in framing a ſupplicatory 
letter to his Majeſty: | op 

If his Majeſty could be moved of his royal 
clemency to ſpare me and my family the hor- 


rours and ignominy of a _publick death, which 
the publick itſelf is ſolicitous to wave, and to 


grant me in ſome filent diſtant corner of the 


globe, to paſs the remainder of my days in pe- 


nitence and prayer, I would bleſs his clemency 


and be humbled.” 


This letter was brought to Dr. Johnſon when 
in church. He ſtooped down and read it, and 
wrote, when he went home, the following letter 
for Dr. Dodd to the King : | 


& 81 Ry 5 
„MAV it not offend your Majeſty, that 
the moſt miſerable of men applies himſelf to 


vour clemency, as his laſt hope and his laſt re- 


fuge; that your mercy is moſt, earneſtly and 
humbly implored by a clergyman, whom your 


Laus and Judges have condemned to the horrour 


and ignominy of a publick execution. | 
I confeſs the crime, and own the enormity 
of its conſequences, and the danger of its 'ex- 
ample. Nor have I the confidence to petition 
for impunity ; but humbly hope, that publick 
ſecurity may be eſtabliſhed, without the ſpecta- 
cle of a clergyman dragged through-the ſtreets, 


to a death of infamy, amidſt the deriſion of the 


profligate and profane; and that juſtice may be 
fatisfied with irrevocable exile, perpetual diſ- 
grace, and hopeleſs penury. Fi 
„My life, Sir, has not been uſeleſs to man- 
kind. I have benefited many. But my of- 
fences againſt Gop are numberleſs, and I have 
| had 
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had little time for repentance. Preſerve me, 1777. 


Sir, by your prerogative of mercy, from the 
neceſſity of appearing unprepared at that tribu- 
nal before which Kings and ſubje&s muſt ſtand 
at laſt together. Permit me to hide my guilt in 
ſome obſcure corner of a foreign country, where 
1f I can ever attain confidence to hope that my 
prayers will be heard, they ſhall be poured with 
all the fervour of gratitude for the life and hap- 
pineſs of your Majeſty. I am, Sir, 5 


* Your Majeſty's, &c.“ 


Subjoined to it was written as follows: 


To Dr. Do pp. 
« O1R, 


Ius ſeriouſly enjoin you not to let 
it be at all known that I have written this letter, 
and to return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover 
to me. I hope I need not tell you, that I wiſh 
it ſucceſs. —But do not indulge hope. —Tell 
nobody.” - | | | 


It happened luckily that Mr, Allen was pitched 
on to aſſiſt in this melancholy office, for he was 
a great friend of Mr. Akerman, the keeper of 
Newgate. Dr. . Johnſon never went to ſee Dr. 
Dodd. He ſaid to me, it would have done him 
more harm, than good to Dodd, who once ex- 
preſſed a deſire to ſee him, but not earneſtly, 

Dr. Johnſon, on the 2oth of June, wrote the 
following letter: 1 05357, 


ms. 
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tar. 68. To the Right Honourable CHARLESO JENKI1NSON- 


\ 


cc Six, 


. SINCE the e and 3 
tion of Dr. Dodd, I have had, by the interven- 
tion of a friend, ſome intercourſe with him, and 
I am ſure I ſhall loſe nothing in your opinion by 
tenderneſs and commiſeration. Whatever be 
the crime, it is not eaſy to have any knowledge 
of the delinquent without a wiſh that his life 
may be ſpared, at leaſt when no life has been 
taken away by him. I will, therefore, take the 
liberty of ſuggeſting ſome reaſons for which I 
wiſh this unhappy being to eſcape the utmoſt 
rigour of his ſentence. 
„Heis, ſo far as I can recollect, the fiſt cler- 

gyman of our church who has ſuffered publick 

execution for immorality ; and I know not whe- 
ther it would not be more for the intereſt of re- 
ligion to bury ſuch an offender in the obſcurity 
of - perpetual exile, than to expoſe him in a cart, 
and on the gallows, to all who for any reaſon 
are enemies to the clergy, 
5+ The ſupreme power has, in all ages, paid 
ſome attention to the voics of the people; and 
that voice does not leaſt deſerve to be heard, 
\. when it calls out for mercy. There is now a ver 
general deſire that Dodd's life ſhould. be ſpared. 
More is not wiſhed; and, perhaps, this is not 
too much to be granted. 
If you, Sir, have any opportunity of en- 
forcing theſe reaſons ; you may, perhaps, think 
them worthy of conſideration: but whatever 
you determine, I molt reſpectfully intreat that 


you 


* 
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you wlll be pleaſed to pardon for this intruſion, 
Sir, 
| 12 Your moſt obedient 


And moſt humble ſervant, 
* Sam. JoHnson.” 


It has been confidently circulated, with invi- 
dious remarks, that to this letter no attention 
whatever was paid by Mr. Jenkinſon, now Lord 
Hawkeſbury ; and that he did not even deign to 
ſhew the common civility of owning the receipt 
of it. I could not but wonder at ſuch conduct 
in the noble Lord, whoſe own character and juſt 
elevation in life, 1 thought, muſt have impreſſed 
him with all due regard for great abilities and 
attainments. As the ſtory had been much talked 
of, and apparently from good authority, I could 
not but have animadverted upon it in this-work, 
had it been as was alledged ; but from my earneſt 
love of truth, and having found reaſon to think 
that there might be a miſtake, I preſumed to 
write to his Lordſhip, requeſting an explanation; 
and it is with the fincereſt pleaſure that I am 
enabled to aſſure the world, that there is no 
foundation for it, the fact being, that owing to 
ſome neglect, or accident, Johnſon's letter ne- 
ver came to Lord Hawkeſbury's hands. I ſhould 
have thought it ſtrange indeed, if that noble 
Lord had undervalued my illuſtrious friend ; but 
inſtead of this being the caſe, his Lordſhip, in 
the very polite anſwer with which he was pleaſed 
immediately to honour me, thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf ;—* I have always reſpected the memory of 
Dr. Johnſon, and admire his writings; and I 
frequently read many. parts of them with plea- 
{ure and great ts | a 
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All applications for the Royal Mercy having 
failed, Dr. Dodd prepared himſelf for death; 
and, with a warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr. 
Johnſon as follows: 


| tn June 25. Midnight. 
% ACCEPT, thou great and good heart, 


my earneſt and fervent thanks and prayers for 
all thy benevolent and kind efforts in my behalf. 
Oh ! Dr. Johnſon ! as I ſought your knowledge 
at an early hour in life, would to heaven I had 
cultivated the love and acquaintance of ſo ex- 
cellent a man -I pray Gop moſt ſincerely to 
bleſs you with the higheſt tranſports — the infelt 
ſatisfaction of humane and benevolent exertions ! 
—And admitted, as I truſt I ſhall be, to the 
realms-of bliſs before you, I ſhall hail your arri- 
val there with tranſport, and rejoice to acknow- 
ledge that you was my Comforter, my Advocate, 
and my Friend! Go be ever with you /” 


Dr. J ohnſon laſtly wrote to Dr. Dodd this ſo- 
lemn and ſoothing letter 


„ Dzar SIR, ; | 5 
THAT which is appointed to all men 
is now coming upon you. Outward circum- 
3 eyes and the thoughts of men, are 
below the notice of an immortal being about to 
ſtand the trial for eternity, before the Supreme 
Judge of heaven and earth. Be comforted : 
your crime, merally or religiouſly conſidered, 
has no very deep dye of turpitüde. it corrupted 
W 
, 5 * | | t 
4 


- 
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It involved only a temporary and reparable in- 17779. 


jury. Of this, and of all other fins, you are 
earneſtly to repent z and may Gop, who know- 
eth our frailty and defireth not our death, accept 
your repentance, for the ſake of his Son Jxsus 
CHRIST our Lord. 

In requital of thoſe well intended offices 
which you are pleaſed ſo emphatically to acknow- 
ledge, let me beg that you make in your devo- 
tions one petition for my eternal welfare. I am, 
dear * 

| 6 Tour affectionate ſervant, 


« Jane 26, 1777. 
* SAM. JOHNSON,” 


Under the copy of this letter I found written, 
in Johnſon's own hand, © Next day, June 27s 
he was executed.” 

To conclude this intereſting epiſode with an 
uſeful application, let us now attend to the re- 
flections of Johnſon at the end of the Occa- 
ſional Papers,” concerning the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd.“ Such were the laſt thoughts of a man 
whom we have ſeen exulting in popularity, and 
ſunk in ſhame. For his reputation, which no 
man can give to himſelf, thoſe who conferred it 
are to anſwer. Of his publick : miniſtry the 
means of judging were ſufficiently attainable. 
He muſt be allowed to preach well, whoſe fer- 
mons {trike his audience with forcible conviction. 
Of his life, thoſe who thought it conſiſtent with 
his doctrine did not originally form falſe notions. 
He was at firſt what he endeavoured to make 
others; but the world broke down his reſolution, 
and he in time ceaſed to exemplify his own in- 

ſtructions. 


Let 


I". . 
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. © Let thoſe who are tempted to his faults, 
tremble at his puniſhment ; and thoſe whom he 
imprefled from the pulpit with religious ſenti- 


ments, endeavour to confirm them by conſider- 


ing the regret and ſelf-abhorrence with which he 
reviewed in priſon his deviations from recti- 


tude.“ 


Johnſon gave us this evening, in his happy 
diſcriminative manner, a portrait of the late Mr. 
Fitzherbert, of Derbyſhire. There was 
(ſaid he) no ſparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzher- 
bert; but I never knew a man who was ſo ge- 
nerally acceptable. He made every body quite 
eaſy, overpowered nobody by the ſuperiority of 
his talents, made no man think worſe of him- 
ſelf by being his rival, ſeemed always to liſten, 
did not oblige you to hear much from him, and 
did not oppoſe what you ſaid. Every body liked 
him; but he had no friend, as I underſtand the 
word, nobody with whom he exchanged inti- 
mate thoughts. People were willing to think 
well of every thing about him. A gentleman 
was making an affected rant, as many people 
do, of great feelings about his dear ſon, who 


was at ſchool near London ; how anxious he was 


left he might be ill, and what he would give to 
fee him. Can't you (ſaid Fitzherbert} rake a 

oft-chaiſe and go to him?“ This, to be ſure, 
finiſhed the affected man, but there was not much 
in it. However this was circulated as wit for a 
whole winter, and I believe part of a ſummer 
too; a proof that he was no very witty man. 
He was an inſtance of the truth of the obſerva- 
tion, that a man will pleaſe more upon the 


whole by negative qualities than by poſitive ; by 


never offending, than by giving a great deal of 


delight. In the firſt place, men hate more ſtea- 


dily 
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dily than they love; and if I have faid ſomething 1777. 
to hurt a man once, I ſhall not get the better of ER 
this by ſaying many things to pleaſe him.” 2 
Tueſday, September 16, Dr. Johnſon having 
mentioned to me the extraordinary ſize and 
price of ſome cattle reared by Dr. Taylor, I 
rode out with our hoſt, ſurveyed his farm, and 
was ſhown one cow which he had fold for a 
hundred and twenty guineas, and another for 
which he had been offered a hundred and thirty. 
Taylor thus deſcribed to me his old ſchoolfellow 
and friend, Johnſon : He is a man of a very 
clear head, great power of words, and a very 
gay imagination; but there is no diſputing with 
him. He will not hear you, and having a louder 
voice than you, mult roar you down.“ 
In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnſon to 
like the Poems of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, 
which I had brought with me : 1 had been much 
pleaſed with them at a very early age ; the im- 
preſſion ſtill remained on my mind : it was con- 
firmed by the opinion of my friend the Honour- 
able Andrew Erſkine, himſelf both a good poet 
and a good critick, who thought Hamilton as 
true a poet as ever wrote, and that his not hav- 
ing fame was unaccountable. Johnſon upon 
repeated occaſions, while I was at Aſhbourne, 
talked ſlightingly of Hamilton. He faid there 
was no power of thinking in his verſes, nothing 
that ſtrikes one, nothing better than what you 
generally find in magazines; and that the high- 
eſt praiſe they deſerved was, that they were very 
well for a gentleman to hand about among his 
friends. He ſaid the imitation of Ne fit ancillz 
tibi amor, &c. was too ſolemn ; he read part of 
It at the beginning. He read the beautiful pa- 
thetick ſong, Ah the poor ſhepherd's mourn- 
ful fate,” and did not feem to give attention to 


what 
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what I had been uſed to think tender elegant 
{trains, but laughed at the rhyme, in Scotch 
pronunciation, wiſhes and bluſhes, reading wuſhes 


L and there he ſtopped. He owned that the 


epitaph on Lord Newhall was pretty well done. 
He read the © Inſcription in a Summer-houſe, 


andalittle of the imitations of Horace's Epiſtles; 


but ſaid, he found nothing to make him deſire to 
read on. When I urged that there were {ome 
good poetical paſlages in the book. ** Where 
(laid he) will you find fo large a collection with- 
out ſome?” I thought the deſcription of Win- 
ter might obtain his approbation: 


See Winter, from the frozen north, 
< Drives his iron chariot forth! 
His griſly hand in icy chains 
„ Fair 7 weeda's ſilver flood conſtrains,” ke. 


He aſked why an iron chariot; and ſaid 
„ icy chains” was an old image. I was ſtruck 
with the uncertainty of taſte, and ſomewhat 
ſorry that a poet w I had long read with 
fondneſs, was not approved by Dr. Johnſon, 
I comforted myſelf with thinking that the beau- 
ties were too delicate for his robuſt perceptions. 
Garrick maintained that he had not a taſte for 


the fineſt productions of genius: but I was 


| ſenſible, that when he took the trouble to analyſe 


critically, be generally convinced us that he was 


right. 


of Lichfield, 


In the ng, the Reverend Mr. Seward, 
was paſling through Aſh. 


bourne in his way home, drank tea with us. 
Johnſon deſcribed im thus :—*<* Sir, his am 
bition is to be a fine talker; ſo he goes to 
Buxton, and fach places, hens he may find 
companies to liſten to him. And, Sir, he is a 
3 
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valetudinarian, one of thoſe who are always 1955. 


mending themſelves, I do not know a more a 


diſagreeable character than a valetudinarian, © 
who thinks he may do any thing that is for his 
eaſe, and indulges himſelf in the groſſeſt free- 
doms : Sir, he brings himſelf to the ſtate of a 


hog in a ſty . 


Dr. Taylor's noſe happening to bleed, he ſaid 


it was becauſe he had omitted to have himſelf 
blooded four days after a quarter of a year's 
—_— Dr. Johnſon, who was a great dab- 
bler in phyſick, diſapproved much of periodical 
bleeding. « For (faid he) you accuſtom your- 
ſelf to an evacuation which Nature cannot per- 
form of herſelf, and therefore ſhe cannot help 
you, ſhould you, from forgetfulneſs or any 
other cauſe, omit it; ſo you may be ſuddenly 
ſuffocated. You may accuſtom yourſelf to other 
periodical evacuations, becauſe ſhould you omit 
them, Nature can ſupply the omiſſion; but 
Nature cannot open a vein to blood you.“ —“ [ 
do not like to take an emetick, (ſaid Taylor,) 
for fear of breaking ſome {mall veſſels.” —<< Pok! 
(faid Johnſon) if you have ſo many things that 


will break, you had better break your neck at 


once, and there's an end on't. You will break 
no ſmall veſſels.” (blowing with high derifion). 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnfon, that David 
Hume's perſiſting in his infidelity, when he was 
dying, ſhocked me much. Jornson. © Why 
ſhould it ſhock you, Sir? Hume owned he had 
never read the New Teſtament. with attention. 
Here then was a man who had been at no pains 
to inquire into the truth of religion, and had 
continually turned his mind the other way. It 
Was not to be expected that the proſpect of death 
would alter his way of thinking, unleſs Gon 
mould ſend an angel to ſet him right.“ 1 ſaid, | had 
| ra. on 
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reaſon to believe that the thought of annihilation 
gave Hume no pain. Jornson. * It was not fo, 


Sir. He had a vanity in being thought eaſy. 


It is more probable that he ſhould aſſume an ap- 


pearance of eaſe, than that ſo very improbable 
a thing ſhould be, as a man not afraid of going 
(as, in ſpite of his deluſive theory, he cannot be 


| ſure but he may go,) into an unknown ſtate, 


and not being uneaſy at leaving all he knew. 
And you are to conſider, that upon his- own 
principle of annihilation he had no motive to 
ſpeak the truth.” The horrour of death which 
I had always obſerved in Dr. Johnſon, appeared 


ſtrong to-night. Lventured to tell him, that I 
had been, for moments of my life, not afraid 


of death ; therefore I could ſuppoſe another man 


in that ſtate of mind for a conſiderable ſpace of 


time. He ſaid, he never had a moment in 


which death was not terrible to him.” He 


added, that it had been obſerved, that almoſt no 
man dies in publick, but with apparent reſo- 
lution ; from that deſire of praiſe which never 
quits us. I faid, Dr. Dodd ſeemed to be willing 
to die, and full of hopes of happineſs. Sir, 


(ſaid he,) Dr. Dodd would have given both his 


hands and both his legs to have lived. The bet- 


ter a man is, the more afraid is he of death, 


having a clearer view of infinite purity.” He - 
owned, that our being in an unhappy uncer- 


tainty as to our ſalvation, was myſterious ; and 


ſaid, Ah! we Tauft wait till we are in another 
ſtate of being, to have many things explained 


to us.” Even the powerful mind of Johnſon 


ſeemed foiled by futurity. But I thought, that 


the gloom of uncertainty in ſolemn religious 


ſpeculation, being mingled with hope, was yet 


more N than the emptineſs of infidelity. 


A man 
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A man can live in thick air, 88 periſhes in an 1777. 
exhauſted receiver. 5 
Dr. Johnſon was much plane with a remark © 
which I told him was made to me by General 
Paoli :—*<© That it is impoſſible not to. be afraid 
of death; and that thoſe who at the time of 
dying are not afraid, are not thinking of death, 
but of applauſe, or ſomething elſe, which keeps 
death out of their ſight: ſo that all men are 
equally afraid of death when they ſee it ; only 
ſome have a power of turning their 05 away 
from it better than others.“ 
On Wedneſday, September 17, Dr. Butter, 
phyſician at Derby, drank tea with us; and it 
Was ſettled that Dr. Johnſon and I ſhould go on 
Friday and dine with him. Johnfon ſaid, I'm 
glad of this.” He ſeemed weary of the uni- 
formity of life at Dr. Taylor's. 
Talking of biography, I ſaid, in writing a 
life a man's peculiarities ſhould be mentioned, 
becauſe they mark his character. JohNSOx. 
Sir, there is no doubt as to peculiarities : the 
queſtion is, whether a man's vices ſhould be 
mentioned; for inſtance, whether it ſhould be 
mentioned that Addiſon and Parnel drank too 
freely: for people will probably more eaſily in- 
dulge in drinking from knowing this; ſo that 
more ill may be done by the example, than 
good by telling the whole truth.” Here was an 
inſtance of his varying from himſelf in talk; 
for when Lord Hailes and he fat one morning 
_ calmly converſing in my houſe at Edinburgh, 
I well remember that Dr. Johnſon maintained, 
that if a man is to write 4 Panegyrick, he 
may keep vices out of ſight ; but if he profeſſes 
to write A Life, he mult repreſent it really as 
it was:“ and when I objected to the danger of 
| felling that Parnel drank to exceſs, he laid, that 
2 | vs it 
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„it would produce an inſtructive caution to 
avoid drinking, when it was ſeen, that even the 


learning and genius of Parnel could be debaſed 


by it.” And in the Hebrides he maintained, as 
appears from my * Journal,“ that a man's in- 


timate friend ſhould mention his faults, if he 
writes his life. f Js 


He had this evening, partly, I ſuppoſe, from 
the ſpirit of contradiction to his Whig friend, a 
violent argument with Dr. Taylor, as to the in- 
clinations of the people of England at this time 
towards the Royal Family of Stuart. He grew 
ſo outrageous as to ſay, © that, if England were 
fairly polled, the preſent King would be ſent 
away to-night, and his adherents hanged to- 
morrow.“ Taylor, who was as violent a Whig 
as Johnſon was a Tory, was rouſed by this to a 
pitch of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what 
Johnſon ſaid ; and maintained, that there was 
an abhorrence againſt the'Stuart family, though 
he admitted that the people were not much at- 


tached to the preſent King*. JohNSsON. Sir, 


the ſtate of the country is this: the 
knowing it to be agreed on all hands that this 


King has not the hereditary right to the crown, 


and there being no hope that he who has it can 
be reſtored, have grown cold and indifferent 


upon the ſubject of loyalty, and have no warm 


attachment to any King. They would not there- 


fore, riſk any thing to reſtore the exiled family. 


They would not give twenty ſhillings a piece to 


51 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 240. 

6 Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this admiſſion, be- 
cauſe the-party with which he was connected was not in,pow- 
er. 1 here was then ſome truth in it, owing to the pertinacity 
of factious clamour. Had he lived till now, it would have 
been impoſſible for him to deny that his Majeſty poſſeſſes the 
warmelt aſfeclion of his people. N | 
"© | bring 
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bring it about. But, if a mere vote could do 1777: 
+ It, there would be twenty to one; at leaſt, there 


would be a very great majority of voices for it. 
For, Sir, you are to conſider, that all thoſe who 
think a King has a right to his crown, as a man 
has to his eſtate, which is the juſt opinion, 
would be for reſtoring the King who certainly 
has the hereditary right, could he be truſted with 
it; in which there would be no danger now, 
when laws and every thing elſe are ſo much ad- 
vanced ; and every King will govern by the 
laws. And you mult alſo conſider, Sir, that 
there 1s nothing on the other ſide to oppoſe to 
this; for it -is not alledged by any one that the 
preſent family has any inherent right: ſo that 
the Whigs could not have a conteſt between two 
rights.“ 
* Taylor admitted, that if the queſtion. as 
to hereditary right were to be tried by a poll of 
the people of England, to be ſure the abſtract 
doctrine would be given in favour of the family 
of Stuart; but he ſaid, the conduct of that fa- 
mily, which occaſioned their expulſion, was ſo 
freſh in the minds of the people, that they 
would not vote for a reſtoration. Dr. Johnſon, 
I think, was contented with the admiſſion as to 
the hereditary right, leaving the original point 
in diſpate, viz. what the people upon the whole 
would do, taking in right and affection; for he 
| ſaid, people were afraid of a change, even when 
they thought it right. Dr. Taylor 1 ſome- 
thing of the ſlight foundation of the hereditary 
right of the houſe of Stuart. Sir, (ſaid 
ſohnſon,) the houſe of Stuart ſucceeded to the 
full right of both houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
whoſe common ſource had the undiſputed right. 
A right to a throne is like a right to any thing 
| elſe. Poſſeſſion is ſufficient, . where no better 
„ © right 
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right can be ſhewn. This was the caſe-with the 
Royal Family of England, as it is now with the 
King of France: for as to the firſt beginning of . 
the right, weare in the dark.” 

Thurſday, September 18. Laſt night Dr. | 


Johnſon had propoſed that the cryſtal luſtre, or 
_ chandelier, in Dr. Taylor's large room, ſhould 


be lighted-up ſome time or other. Taylor ſaid, 
it ſhould be lighted up next night. That will 
do very well, (ſaid I,) for it is Dr. Johnſon's 
birth-day.” When we were in the Iſle of Sky, 
Johnſon had deſired me not to mention his birtn- 
day. He did not ſeem pleaſed at this time that 
I mentioned it, and ſaid (ſomewhat ſternly) 


cc he would not have the luſtre lighted the next 


night.“ 

Some ladies, who had been preſent yeſterday 
when I mentioned his birth-day, came to dinner 
to-day, and plagued him unintentionally, by 


wiſhing him joy. I know not why he diſliked 


having his birth-day mentioned, unleſs it were 


that it reminded him of his approaching nearer 


to death, of which he had a conſtant dread. 
Tmettioned to him a friend of mine who was 

formerly gloomy from low ſpirits, and much 

diſtreſſed by the fear of death, but was now 


uniformly placid, and contemplated his diſſolu- 


tion without any perturbation. Sir, (faid 
Johnſon, ) this is only a diſordered imagination 
taking a different turn.“ b 

We talked of a collection being made of all 


the Engliſh Poets who had publiſhed a volume 


of poems. Johnſon told me, © that a Mr. 
Coxeter, whom he knew, had gone the greateſt 


length towards this; having collected, I think, 
about five hundred volumes of poets whoſe 
works were little. known, but. that upon his 


| 5 Tom Oſborne bought them, and they 


Were 
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were diſperſed, which he thought a pity, as it 1777. 
was curious to ſee any ſeries complete; and in 
every volume of poems n good may be 
wand”: 

He obſerved, that a zentleman of eminence 
in literature had got into a bad ſtyle of poetry 
of late. He puts (ſaid he) a very common 
ching i in a ſtrange dreſs till he does not know it 

*- himſelf, and thinks other people do not know 

it.”  BosweLL. That is owing to his being 
ſo much verſant in old Engliſh Poetry.” Johx- 
SON. © What is-that to the purpoſe, Sir? If 1 
ſay a man is drunk, and you tell me it is owing 
to his taking much drink, the matter is not 
mended. No, Sir, has taken to an odd 
mode. For example; he'd write thus: : 


* 
Etat. 68. 


. Hermit hoar, i in ſolemn 4 
; Wearing out life s evening gray.” : 


Gray evening is common enough but evening 
gray he'd think tron ;—we'll make out 
the ſtanza : „ 


Hermit hoar, in ſolemn cell, 
* Wearing out life's evening gray; 
Smite thy boſom, ſage, and tell, 
What is bliſs? and which the way! ** 


Bos w ELI. But why ſmite bs boſom, Sir? p' 
 Jornson. © Why to ſhew he was in earneſt,” 
(\miling). —— He at an after period added the 
owing ſtanza : | | 


KE 2 1 Thus 
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Thus 1 ſpoke; and ſpeaking figh'd; - 
7 _&. —Scaree repreſs'd the ſtarting tear; 


* When the ſmiling ſage reply'd— 
" LO, my lad, and drink ſome hier”, * 


1 cannot help thinking the firſt ſtanza very ed 
folemn poetry, as alſo the three firſt lines of 
the ſecond. Its laft line is an excellent bur- 
leſque ſurprize on gloomy ſentimental enquirers. 
And, perhaps, the adviee is as good as can be 
given to a low. ſpirited diffatisfied being.— 
% Don't trouble your head with ſickly gene 2 
take a cup, and be merry.“ 
Friday, September 19, after breakfaſt, 85 | 
Johnſon and I ſet out in Dr. Taytor's chaiſe to 
go to Derby. The day was fine, and we re- 
tolved to go by Keddleſtone, the ſeat of Lord 
Scarſdale, that I might ſee his Lordſhip's fine 
| houſe. I was ſtruck with the magnificence of 
the building ; and the extenſive park, with the 
_ 0 covered with deer, and r 


7 As ſome of my 7 may be grazified bp vedic che 
preciſe progreſs of this little compoſition, I ſhall inſert it from 
my notes. When Dr. Johnſon and I were fitting te d tete 
at the Mitre tavern, May 9, 1778, he faid, * Where is bliſs,? 
would be better. He then added a ludicrous ſtanza, but would 
not repeat it, leſt I ſhould take it down. It ane as 
follows; the laſt line I am ſure I remember: 


0 Wikle 1 ms | cricd, 
5 125 ſeer? 2 | 
85 The hoary reply d, 


Come, my lad, and drink ſome beer.” 


00 In ſpring, 1779, when in better humour, he wad: the 
fecond ſtanza, as in the text. There was only one variation 
afterwards made on my ſuggeſtion, which was changing hoary 
in the third line to, /mi/ing, both to avoid a ſameneſs with the 
epithet in the firſt line, and to deſcribe the hermit in his plea- 
* He was then very well pleaſed that I ſhould ian 


and 
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and ſheep, delighted me. The number of old 177. 


. oaks, of an immenſe ſize, filled me with a ſort . 
of reſpectful admiration: for one of them ſixty 125 
pounds was offered. The excellent ſmooth gra- 
vel roads; the large piece of water formed by 
his Lordſhip from ſome ſmall brooks, with a 
handſome barge upon it ; the venerable Gothick 
church, now the family chapel, juſt by the houſe; 
in ſhort, the grand groupe of objects agitated 
and diſtended my mind in a moſt agreeable 
manner. One ſhould think (faid I) that the 
proprietor of all this mu/# be happy.” —< Nay, 
Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) all this excludes. but one 
evil poverty? JJV 
Our names were ſent up, and a well-dreſt el- 
derly houſekeeper, a moſt diſtinct articulator, 
ſhewed us the houſe ; which I need not deſcribe, 
as it is publiſhed in Adams's Works in Ar- 
chitecture. Dr. Johnſon thought better of it 
to-day than when he ſaw it before; for the other 
night he attacked it violently, ſaying, It would 
do excellently for a town hall. The large room 
with the pillars (ſaid he) would do for the Judges 
to ſit in at the aſſizes; the circular room for a 
jury chamber; and the rooms above for pri- 
ſoners.“ Still he thought the large room ill 
lighted, and of no uſe but for dancing in; and 
the bed-chambers but indifferent rooms; and 
that the immenſe ſum which it coſt was injudi- 
ciouſly laid out. Dr. Taylor had put him in 
mind of his appearing pleaſed with the houſe. 
„ But (faid he) that was when Lord Scarſdale 
was preſent, Politeneſs obliges us to appear 


® When I mentioned Dr. Johnſon's remark to a lady of ad- 
mirable good ſenſe and quickneſs of underſtanding, ſhe ob- 
" ſerved, lt is true, all this excludes only one evil; but how = 
much good does it let in? | 


. pleaſed 
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pleaſed with a man's works when he 1s ehen. 
No man will be ſo ill bred as to queſtion you. 
Lou may therefore pay compliments without 
ſaying what is not true I ſhould ſay to Lord 


Scaridale of his large room, My Lord, this is 
the moſt co/tly room that I ever law ;? which i is 


true.” 


Dr. Manningham, phyſician in London, who 


was viſiting at Lord Scarſdale's, accompanied 


us through many of the rooms, and ſoon af, 


-terwards my Lord himſelf, to whom Dr. John- 
fon was known, appeared, and did the honours 


of the houſe. We talked of Mr. Langton. 


Johnſon, with a warm vehemence of affectionate 


regard, exclaimed, © The earth does not bear 


a worthier man than Bennet Langton.” We 
ſaw a good many fine pictures, which I think 
are deſcribed in one of Young's Tours.“ 

There is a printed catalogue of them which the 
houſekeeper rut in my hand; I ſhould like to 
view them at leiſure. I was much ſtruck with | 


| Daniel interpreting Nebuchadnezzar's dream by 


Rembrandt. We were ſhown a pretty large 


library. In his Lordſhip's drefling-room lay 


Johnſon's ſmall Dictionary: he ſhewed it to me, 


with ſome eagerneſs, ſaying, Look'ye! Quæ 


terra noftri non plena laboris.” He e 


alſo, Goldſmith's “Animated Nature; and 


laid, ©* Here's our friend! The poor Doctor 
would have been happy to hear of this.“ 

In our way, Johnſon ſtrongly enprefic his 
love of driving faſt in a poſt-chaiſe. ** If (ſaid 


he) I had no duties, and no reference to futurity, 
I would ſpend my life in driving briſkly in a 


poſt-chaiſe with a pretty woman; but ſhe ſhould 
be one who could underſtand me, and would 
add ſomething to the converſation.” I obſerved, 


that we were this day to ſtop juſt where the 


Highland 


/ 
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Highland army did in 1745. Joxnson. © It 1777. 


was a noble attempt.” BoswELL. I wiſh we 
could have an authentick hiſtory of it.“ JohN 
SON. © If you were not an idle dog you might 
write it, by collecting from every body what 
they can tell, and putting down your authorities.“ 
BoswE LI. But I could not have the advantage 
of it in my life-time.” JohNSONV. © You might 
have the ſatisfackion of its fame, by printing it 
in Holland; and as to profit, conſider how 
long it was before writing came to be confidered 
in a pecuniary view. Baretti ſays, he is the 
firſt man that ever received copy-money in Italy.” 
I ſaid, that I would endeavour to do what Dr. 
Johnſon ſuggeſted ; and I thought that I might 
write ſo as to venture to publiſh my Hiſtory of 
the Civil War in Great-Britain in 1745 and 
1746,” without being obliged to go to a foreign 
Re 3 WT F 
: When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter, ac- 
companied us to fee the manufaQory of china 
there, I admired the ingenuity and delicate 
art with which a man faſhioned clay into a cup, 
a ſaucer, or a tea-pot, while a boy turned round 
a wheel to give the maſs rotundity. 1 thought 
this as 'excellent in its ſpecies of power, as 
making good verſes in its ſpecies. Yet I had no 
reſpect for this potter. Neither, indeed, has a 
man of any extent of thinking for a mere verſe- 
maker, in whoſe numbers, however perfect, 
there is no poetry, no mind. The china was 
beautiful; but Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerved, it 
was too dear ; for that he could have veſlels of 


9 I am now happy to underſtand, that Mr. John Home, 
who was himſelf gallantly in the field for the reigning family, 

in that intereſting warfare, but is generous enough to do juſtice 
to the other ſide, is preparing an account of it for the prels. 
Nut 3, 5 ſilver, 


— — — 
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ver. of the ſame ſize, as cheap as what were 
here made of porcelain. We | 
1 felt a plealure i in walking about Derby, ſuch 
as-I always have in walking about any town to 
which I am not accuſtomed. There is an imme 
diate ſenſation of noyelty: and one ſpeculates 
on the way in Which life is paſſed in it, which, 
although there is a ſameneſs every where upon 


the whole, is yet minutely diverſified. The mi- 


nute diverſities in every thing are wonderful. 
Talking of ſhaving the other night at Dr. 
Taylor's, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, © Sir, of a thou- 


ſand ſhavers, two do not ſhave ſo much alike as 


not to be diſtinguiſhed.” I thought this not 
poſſible, till he ſpecified ſo many of the varieties 
in ſhaving.;—bolding the razor more or leſs per- 
pendicular ,—fdrawing long or ſhort ſtrokes ;— 
beginning at the upper part of the face, or the 
under ; at the right fide or the left fide. In- 
deed, when one conſiders what variety of ſounds 
can be uttered by the wind- pipe, in 8 compaſs 
of a very ſmall aperture, we may be convinced . 
how many degrees of difference there may be 
in the application of a razor. 

We dined with Dr. Butter, whoſe lady i 1s 
daughter of my couſin Sir John Douglas, whoſe 
grandſon is now preſumptive heir of the noble 


family of Queenſberry. Johnſon and he had a 


good deal of medical converſation. Johnſon 


aid, he had ſomewhere or other giyen an ac- 


count of Dr. Nichols's . diſcourſe © De Animd 


Medica. He told us, that whatever a man's 


TP 


diſtemper was, Dr. Nichols would not attend 
him as a phyſician, if his mind was not at eaſe ; 


for he believed that no medicines would have 


any influence.. He once attended a man in 
trade, upon whom he found none of the medi- 


Fines he * had any effect; he aſked the- 


man's 
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man's wife privately whether his affairs were not 1777. 
in a bad way? She ſaid no. He continued his Cel" 
attendance ſome time, {till without ſucceſs. At — 
length the man's wife told him, ſhe had diſco- 

vered that her huſband's affairs wwere in a bad 
way. When Goldſmith was dying, Dr. Turton 
ſaid to him, © Your pulſe is in greater diſorder 
than 1t ſhould be, from the degree- of fever 
which you have: is your mind at eaſe? Gold- 
ſmith anſwered it was not.“ 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to 
ſee the ſilk-mill which Sir Thomas Lombe had a 
patent for, having brought away the contrivance 
from Italy. I am not very converſant with me- 
chanicks; but the ſimplicity of this machine, 
and its multiplied operations, ſtruck me with an 

agreeable ſurprize. I had learnt from Dr, John- 
ſon, during this interview, not to think with a 
dejected indifference of the works of art, and 
the pleaſures of life, becauſe life is uncertain 
and ſhort ; but to confider ſuch indifference as a 
failure of reaſon, a morbidneſs of mind; for 
happineſs ſhould be cultivated as much as we can, 
and the objects which are inſtrumental to it 
ſhould be ſteadily conſidered as of importance, 
with a reference not only to ourſelves, but to 
multitudes in ſucceſſive ages. Though it is pro- 
per to value ſmall parts, as 


66 Sands make the mountain. moments make the | 
year *.;” | 


yet we muſt 8 collectively, to have 
a juſt eſtimation of objects. One moment's be- 
ing uneaſy or not, ſeems of no conſequence; 
yet this may be thought of the next, and the 


A 9 Young, 
a next, 
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1777- next, and fo on, till there is a large portion of 
—— miſery. In the ſame way one muſt think of 


* happineſs, of learning, of friendſhip. We can- 
Not tell the preciſe moment when friendſhip is 
formed. As in filling a veſſel drop by drop 
there 1s at laſt a drop which makes it run over ; 
ſo in a ſeries of kindneſſes there is at laſt one 
which makes the heart run over. We muſt not 
divide objects of our attention into minute parts, 
and think ſeparately of each part. It is by con- 
templating a large maſs of human exiſtence, 
that a man, while he ſets a juſt value on his own 
life, does not think of his death as annihilating 
all that is great and pleaſing in the world, as if 
actually contained in his mind, according to 
Berkeley's reverie. If his imagination be not 
ſickly and feeble, it“ wings its diſtant way“ 
far beyond himſelf, and views the world in un- 
ceaſing activity of every ſort. It muſt be ac- 
| knowledged, however, that Pope's plaintive 
reflection, that all things would be as gay as ever 
on the day of his death, is natural and common. 
We are apt to transfer to all around us our own 
gloom, without conſidering that at any given 
point of time there is, perhaps, as much youth 
and gaiety in the world as at another. Before I 
came into this life, in which 1 have had ſo many 
pleaſant ſcenes, have not thouſands and ten 
thouſands of deaths and funerals happened, and 
have not families been in grief for their neareſt 
relations? But have thoſe diſmal circumſtances 
at all affected me? Why then ſhould the gloomy 
ſcenes which I experience, or which I know, 
affect others? Let us guard againſt imagining 
that there is an end of felicity upon earth, when 
we ourſelves grow old, or are unhappy. _ 
Dr. Johnſon told us at tea, that when ſome of 
Dr. Dodd's pious friends were trying to conſole 
275 5 him 
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him by ſaying that he was going to leave, a 1777. 
wretched world,” he had honeſty enough not to FR" 
join in the cant :—** No, no, (ſaid he,) it has . 
been a very agreeable world to me.“ Johnſon 
added, I reſpect Dodd for thus ſpeaking the 
truth ; for, to be ſure, he had for ſeveral years 
enjoyed a life of great voluptuouſneſs.“ 

He told us, that Dodd's city friends ſtood by 
him ſo, that a thouſand pounds were ready to be 
given to the gaoler, if he would let him eſcape. 
He added, that he knew a friend of Dodd's, 
who walked about Newgate for ſome time on 
the evening before the day of his execution, 
with five hundred pounds in his pocket, ready 
to be paid to any of the turnkeys who could get 
him out: but it was too late; for he was 
watched with much circumſpe&ion. He ſaid, 
Dodd's friends had an image of him made of 
wax, Which was to have been left in his place; 
and he believed it was carried into the priſon. 

| Johnſon diſapproved of Dr. Dodd's leaving 
the world perſuaded that The Convict's Ad- 
dreſs to his unhappy Brethren,” was of his own 
writing. But, Sir, (ſaid I,) you contributed 
to the deception; for when Mr. Seward ex- 
preſſed a doubt to you that it was not Dodd's 
own, becauſe it had a great deal more force of 
mind in it than any thing known to be his, you 
anſwered, —* Why ſhould you think ſo? Depend 
upon it, Sir,, when a man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.” Joranson. * Sir, as Dodd got it 
from me to paſs as his own, while that could do 
him any good, there was an implied promiſe that 
I ſhould not own it. To own it, therefore, 

_ would have been telling a lie, with the addition 
of breach of promiſe, which was worſe than 
ſimply telling a lie to make it be believed it was 

TL) Tg Dodd's. 


death.” x 5 


he grew la greater man.“ 
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n. Dodd's. | Beſides, Sir, I did not direcliy tell a 


lie: I left the matter uncertain. Perhaps 1 


thought that Seward would not believe it the 
- lefs to be mine for what I faid ; but I would not 


ut it in his power to ſay I had owned it.“ 
He praiſed Blair's ſermons: Vet,“ ſaid he, 
(willing to let us ſee he was aware that faſhionable 
fame, however deſerved, is not always the moſt 
laſting,) perhaps, they may not be re- printed 
after ſeven years; at leaſt not after Blair's 
He ſaid, © Goldſmith was a plant that flow. 
ered late. There appeared nothing remarkable 
about him when he was young; though when 
he had got high in fame, one of his friends began 
to recollect ſomething of his being diſtinguiſhed 
at College. Goldſmith in the ſame manner re- 
collected more of that friend's early years, as 
I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, 
he awaked every morning at four, and then for 


his health got up and walked in his room naked, 


with the window open, which he called taking 
an air bath; after which he went to bed again, 
and flept two hours more, Johnſon, who was 
always ready to beat down any thing that ſeem- 


ed to be exhibited with diſproportionate impor- 


tance, thus obſerved : „I ſuppoſe, Sir, there is 
no more in it than this, he awakes at four, and 


cannot fleep till he chills himſelf, and makes the . 


warmth of the bed a grateful ſenſation.” 
I talked of the difficulty of riſing in the morn- 


ing. Dr. Johnſon told me, © that the learned 


Mrs. Carter, at that period when ſhe was eager 
in ſtudy, did not awake as early as ſhe wiſhed, 
and ſhe therefore had a contrivance, .that, at a 


certain hour, her chamber-light ſhould burn a 


ſtring to which a heavy weight was ſuſpended, 
DE OG ET 9, _ 
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which then fell with a ſtrong ſudden noiſe: this 1755. 
rouſed her from lep, and Ss ſhe had no dif- 2 
ficulty in getting up.“ But I ſaid that was m ; 
difficulty, and wiſhed there could be ſome me- 
dicine invented which would make one riſe 
without pain, which I never did, unleſs after 
lying in bed a very long time. Perhaps there 
may be ſomething in the ſtores-of Nature which 
can do this. I have thought of a pulley to raiſe 
me gradually ; but that would give me pain, as 
it would countera&t my internal inclination. I 
would. have ſomething that can diſſipate the vis 
inertie, and give elaſticity to the muſeles. As I 
imagine that the human body may be put, by 
the operation of other ſubſtances, into any ſtate 
in which it has. ever been; and as I have expe- 
rienced a ſtate in which riſing from bed was not 
diſagreeable but eaſy, nay, ſometimes agreeable; - 
I ſuppoſe that this {tate may be produced, if we 
knew by what. We can heat the body, we can 
cool it; we can give it tenſion or relaxation; 
and ſurely it is poſſible to bring it into a ſtate in 
which riſing from bed will not be a pain. | 
_ Johnſon obſerved, © that a man ſhould take a 
ſufficient quantity of ſleep, which Dr. Mead 
ſays is between {even and nine hours.” I told 
him, that Dr. Cullen ſaid ro me, that a man 
ſhould not take more fleep than he can take at 
once. JoHNs0Nn. © his rule, Sir, cannot hold 
in all caſes; for many people have their fleep 
broken by ſickneſs; and ſurely, Cullen would 
not have a man to get up, after having flept 
but an hour. Such a regimen would ſoon end 
in a long. /lecp *.” Dr. Taylor remarked, I think 
very 


This 1 regimen was, however, 8 by Biſhop Ken, of 
. whom Hawkins (not Sir John) in his Life of that venerable. 
Prelate, page 4, tells us,“ And that neither his ſtudy might 

g be 


| 410 
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very juſtly, that a man who does not feel an 
inclination to-ſleep at the ordinary time, inſtead 
of being ſtronger than other people, muſt not 
be well; for a man in health has all the natural 


dogs?” | 
| Johnſon adviſed me to-night not to refine in 


inclinations to eat, drink, and ſleep, in a ſtrong 


the education of my children. Life (faid he) 


will not bear refinement: you muſt do as other 


people do.“ 


As we drove back to Aſhbourne, Dr. Johnſon 
recommended to me, as he had often done, to 


drink water only: For (ſaid he) you are then 


ſure not to get drunk; whereas if you drink 


wine you are never ſure.” I ſaid, drinking wine 
was a pleaſure which I was unwilling to give up. 
Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) there is no doubt that 
not to drink wine is a great deduction from life; 
but it may be neceſſary.“ He however owned, 
that in his opinion a free uſe of wine did not 


ſhorten life; and ſaid, he would not give leſs for 


the life' of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he 
named) celebrated for hard drinking, than for 


that of a ſober man. But ſtay, (ſaid he, with 
his uſual intelligence, and accuracy of enquiry,) 
does it take much wine to make him drunk?“ 


be the aggreſſor on his hours of inſtruction, or what he judged 
his duty prevent his improvements; or both, his cloſet ad- 
dreſſes to his Gop; he ſtrictly accuſtomed himſelf to but one 
ſleep, which often obliged him to riſe at one or two of the 


clock in the morning, and ſometimes ſooner ; and grew fo 


habitual, that it continued with him almoſt till his laſt illneſs. 
And ſo lively and chearful was his temper, that he would be 
very facetious and entertaining to his friends in the evening, 
eren when it was perceived that with difficulty he kept his 
eyes open; and then ſeemed to go to reit with no other pur- 

ſe than the refreſhing and enabling him with more vigour 


and cheerfulneſs to ſing his morning hymn, as he then uſed. 


to do to his lute, before he put on his cloaths.”” 
| I anſwered, - 
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I anſwered, © a, great deal either of wine or 
ſtrong punch. Then (ſaid he) that is the 2 
| worſe.” I preſume to illuſtrate my friend's ob. © 


ſervation thus: A fortreſs which ſoon ſur- 


_ renders has its walls leſs ſhattered, than when a 
long and obſtinate reſiſtance is made,” 

I ventured to mention a perſon who was as 
violent a Scotſman as he was an Engliſhman ; 
and literally had the ſame contempt for an 
Engliſhman compared with a Scotſman, that he 
had for a Scotſman compared with an Engliſh- 
man ; and that he would ſay of Dr. Johnſon, 


Damned raſcal! to talk as he does of the 


Scotch. This ſeemed, for a moment, to 
give him pauſe.” It, perhaps, preſented his ex- 


treme prejudice againſt the Scotch in a point of 


view ſomewhat new to him, by the effect of 
contraſt. 


By the time when we returned to Aſhbourne, 


Dr. Taylor was gone to bed. Johnſon and I ſat 

up a long time by ourſelves. 

Ne was much diverted with an * in 
I ſhewed him in the © Critical Review“ of this 


year, giving an account of a curious publica- 
tion, entitled, © A Spiritual Diary and Solilo- 


quies, by John Rutty, Ml. D.“ Dr. Rutty was 
one of the people called Quakers, a phyſician 
of ſome eminence in Dublin, and authour of 


ſeveral works. This Diary, which was kept 


from 1753 to 1775, the year in which he died, 


and was now publiſhed in two volumes, octavo, 5 


exhibited, in the ſimplicity of his heart, a mi- 


nute and honeſt regiſter of the ſtate of his mind; 


which, though frequently laughable enough, 
was not more ſo than the hiſtory of many men 
would be, if recorded with equal fairneſs. 


3 6 The 
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The following ſpecimens were extradted. by 
the Reviewers : N 


Tenth month, 1753. > 

© 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 
Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack 
obnubilation from wind and indigeſtion. 

„ Ninth month, 28. An over-doſe of Whiſky. 

69. A dull, croſs, cholerick day. 

Firſt month, 17 57. A lirtle fwiniſh at 

dinner and repaſt. 
4 31. Dogged on provocation. 
Second month, 5. 3 dogged or epa. 

4 14. Snappiſh on faſti 

* 26. Curſed ſnappiſh nels to thoſe under me, 
on a bodily indiſpoſition. 

Third month, 11. On a provocation, ex- 
erciſed a dumb reſentment for two days, infieed 
of ſcolding. 5 

4 22. Scolded too vehemently. 

23. Dogged again. 
% Fourth month, 29. W and an. 
fully dogged.“ | | 


- Johnſon laughed heartily at this good Quietiſt's 
ſelf: condemning minutes; particularly at his 
mentioning, with ſuch a ſerious regret, occaſi- 
onal inſtances of fwiniſhne/s in eating, and dog- 
gedneſs of temper. He thought the obſervations 
of the Critical Reviewers upon the importance 
of a man to himſelf ſo ingenious and ſo well ex- 
prefled, that I ſhall here introduce them. 

After obſerving, that There are few writers 
who have gained any reputation by recording 
their own actions,“ they ſay, 

“We may reduce the egotiſts to four claſſes. 
In the jr/# we have Julius Cæſar: he relates his 
own tranfactions; but he relates them with pe- 

. culiar 
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culiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is 1777. 


ſupported by the greatneſs of his character and 


atchievements. In the ſecond claſs we ban 


Marcus Antoninus: this writer has given us a 


ſentiments are ſo noble, his morality ſo ſublime, 


that his meditations are univerſally admired. 


In the third claſs we have ſome others of tole- 


_ rable credit, who have given importance to 


their own private hiſtory by an intermixture 
of literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of 


their own times: the celebrated Huetius has 


publiſhed an entertaining volume upon this plan, 


ſeries of reflections on his own life; but his 


De rebus ad eum perttnentibus.” In the fourth 


claſs we have the Journaliſts, - temporal and 
ſpiritual : Elias Aſhmole, William Lilly, George 
Whitefield, John Weſley, and a thouſand other 
old women and fanatick writers of memoirs and 


meditations.” __—- 


L mentioned to him that Dre Hugh Blair; in 
his lectures on Rhetorick and Belles Lettres, 
which I heard him deliver at Edinburgh, had 


pompous ; and attempted to imitate it, by giving 
A ' ſentence of Addiſon in The Spectator,” 
No. 411, in the manner of Johnſon. When 
zination in preſerving us from vice, it is ob- 
Krved of thoſe who know not how to be idle 
and innocent,“ that their very firſt ſtep out of 
buſineſs is into vice or folly ; which Dr. Blair 


ſuppoſed would have been expreſſed in The 
Rambler,” thus: Their very firſt ſtep out of 


the regions of buſineſs is into the perturbation 
of vice, or the vacuity of folly?.“ JornsoN. 
„%%%... og BOOTS 


7 + Yi hr vÞ 


2 When Dr. Blair publiſhed; his Lectures,“ he was invi- 


diouſly attacked for having omitted his cenſure on Johnſon's | 


ſtyle, 


animadverted on the Johnſonian ſtyle as too 


treating of the utility of the pleaſures of ima- 
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« Sir, theſe are not the words I ſhould have uſed. 
No, Sir; the imitators of my ſtyle have not hit 


it. Miſs Aikin has done it the beſt ; for ſhe has 
imitated the ſentiment as well as the diction.” 


I intend, before this work is concluded, to 
exhibit ſpecimens of imitation of my friend's 
ſtyle in various modes; ſome caricaturing or 


mimicking it, and ſome formed upon it, whe- 
ther intentionally or with a degree of ſimilarity 


to it, of which, perhaps, the writers were not 
conſcious. 


In Baretti's Review, whick he publibes-: in 


| Italy, under the title of Fruſta Letteraria, it 
is obſerved, that Dr. Robertſon the hiſtorian 


had ſormed his ſtyle upon that of © celebre 


| Samuele Fohn/on.” My friend' himſelf was of 
that opinion; for he once ſaid to me, in a plea- 


fant humour, Sir, if Robertſon's ſtyle be 
faulty, he owes it to me; that is, having too 


many words, and thoſe too big ones.“ 


I read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo 
had written to me, containing ſome critical re- 


marks upon the ſtyle of his © Journey to the 


Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland.” His Lordſhip 
PR the very fine paſſage upon landing at 


. n but 0 awn ge beg pos. <4 


ever withdraws us n. nts coo our 


1 dry 
iN 


| 


ayle, and, on . contrary, 1 it . But before 


-that time Johnſon” s © Lives of the Poets” had appeared, in 


which his ſtyle was conſiderably eaſier than when he wrote 
The Rambler.” It would, therefore, have been uncandid 


in Blair, even ſuppoſing his criticiſm to have bras Juſt, to have 


preſerved it. 

3 « WE were now treading that iuſtrious =” which 
was once the lumivary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
ſavage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 


knowledge, and the bleſlings' of religion, To abſtract the 


mind from all local emotion would mpoſſible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be fooliſh if it = oſſible. What- 
ee, whatever 

makes 
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dry and hard, he diſapproved of the richneſs of 1777. 


Johnſon's language, and of his frequent uſe of 
metaphorical expreſſions. JohN N. Why, 
Sir, this criticiſm would be juſt, if in my ſtyle, 
ſuperfluous words, or words too big for the 
thoughts, could be pointed out; but this I do 
not believe can be done. For inſtance : in the 
_ paſſage which Lord Monboddo admires, © We 
were now treading that illuſtrious region,” the 
word illuſtrious, contributes nothing to the mere 
narration; for the fact might be told without it: 
but it is not, therefore, ſuperfluous ; for it 
wakes the mind to peculiar attention, where 
ſomething of more than uſual importance is to be 
preſented. * Illuſtrious !'—for what; and then 
the ſentence proceeds to expand the circum- 
ſtances connected with Iona. And, Sir, as to 
metaphorical expreſſion, that is a great excel- 
lence in ſtyle, when it is uſed with propriety, 
for it gives you two ideas for one ;—conveys the 
meaning more luminouſly, and generally with a 
perception of delight.” _. „ 

He told me, that he had been aſked to un- 
dertake the new edition of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, but had declined it; which he after- 


makes the paſt, the diſtant, or the future, predominate over 
the preſent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me, and from my friends, be ſuch frigid philoſophy, 
as may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground 
which has been dignified by wiſdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied, whoſe patriotiſm would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whole piety would not 

grow warmer among the ruins of -[ona.” - 3 
Had our Tour produced nothing elſe but this fublime paſ- 
ſage, the world muſt have acknowledged that it was not made 
in vain. The preſent reſpectable Preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety was ſo much ſtruck on reading it, that he claſped his 
- hands together, and remained for ſome time in an attitude of 

ſilent admiration. DO, r 
1142 wards 
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_ 1777.” wards ſaid to me he regretted. In this regret 


many will join, becauſe it would have procured 
us more of Johnſon's moſt delightful ſpecies of 
writing ; and although my friend Dr. Kippis. 
has hitherto diſcharged the taſk judiciouſly, diſ- 
tinctly, and with more impartiality than might 
have been expected from a Separatiſt, it were to 
have been wiſhed that the ſuperintendence of 
this literary Temple of Fame, had been aſſigned 
to * a friend to the conſtitution in Church and 
State.“ We ſhould not then have had it too 
much crowded with obſcure diflenting teachers, 
_ doubtleſs men of merit and worth, but not 
quite to be numbered amongſt © the moſt emi- 
nent perſons who have flouriſhed in Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland. „„ 
On Saturday, September 20, after breakfaſt, 
when Taylor was gone out to his farm, Dr. 
Johnſon and I had a ſerious converſation by 
ourſelves on melancholy and madneſs ; which he 


| was, I always thought, erroneouſly inclined to 


confound together. Melancholy, like great 
wit,“ may be near allied to madneſs;” but 
there is, in my opinion, a diſtinct ſeparation be- - 
tween them. When he talked of madneſs, he 
was to be underſtood as ſpeaking of thoſe who 
were in any great degree diſturbed, or as it is 
commonly exprefled, © troubled in mind.“ 
Some of the ancient philoſophers held, that all 
deviations from right reaſon were madneſs; and 
Whoever wiſhes to ſee the opinions both of an- 
cients and moderns upon this ſubject, collected 
and illuſtrated with a variety of curious facts, 
- read Dr. Arnold's very entertaining 
work tf, %% ͤ K 


© +«: Obſervations on Tafaniry,” by Thomas Arnold, M. D. 


London, 1782. | | 
8285 Johnſon 
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* ſaid, x A madman loves to be with 1777. 

people whom he fears; not as a dog fears the 

laſh; but of whom he ſtands in ome” I 
ſtruck with the juſtice of this obſervation. To 
be with thoſe of whom a perſon, whoſe mind is 
wavering and dejected, ſtands in awe, reprefles 

and compoſes an uneaſy tumult of ſpirits, and 

: conſoles him with the contemplation of ſome- 
thing ſteady, and at leaſt comparatively great. 

He added, Madmen are all ſenſual in the 
lower ſtages of the diſtemper. They are eager 
for gratifications to ſooth their minds and divert 

their attention from the miſery which they ſuffer: 
but when they grow very ill, pleaſure is too 
weak for them, and they ſeek for pain *. Em- 
ployment, Sir, and hardſhips, prevent melan- 
choly. I ſuppoſe in all our army in America 
there was not one man who went mad.“ | 

We entered ſerioully upon a queſtion of muc 

importance to me, which Johnſon was pleaſed 
to conſider with friendly attention. I had lon 
complained to him that I felt myſelf diſcontented 
in Scotland, as too narrow a ſphere, and that I = 
wiſhed to make my chief reſidence in London, 

the great ſcene of ambition, inſtruction, and 


S We read in the Goſpels, that thoſe unfortunate perſons, 
who were poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits, (which, after all, I think 
is the moſt probable cauſe of madneſs,” as was firſt ſuggeſted 
to me by my reſpectable friend Sir John Pringle,) had recourſe 
to pain, tearing themſelves, and jumping ſometimes into the 

fire, ſometimes into the water. r. Seward has furniſhed me 

with a remarkable anecdote in confirmation of Dr, Johnſon's 

_ obſervation. A tradeſman, who had acquired a large fortune 
in London, retired from buſineſs, and went to live at Wor- 

ceſter. His mind, being without its uſual occupation, and 

having nothing elſe to ſupply its place, preyed upon itſelf, ſo 


that exiſtence was a torment to him. At laſt he was ſeized | : by 

with the ſtone; and a friend who found him in one of its ſe- „ 
vereſt fits, having expreſſed his concern, No, no, Sir, 

(ſaid he,) don't pity me: what I now feel is eaſe, compared d 4 


with that torture of mind from which it relieves me.” ; 
amuſement ; 
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amuſement; a ſcene, which was to me, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, a heaven upon earth. 
JoansoN. * Why, Sir, I never knew any one 

who had ſuch a guft for London as you have; 


and I cannot blame you for your wiſh to live 


there: yet, Sir, were I in your father's place, 1 


| ſhould not conſent to your ſettling there; for I 
have the old feudal notions, and I ſhould be 
afraid that Auchinleck would be deſerted, as 


you would ſoon find it more deſirable to have a 


- country-ſeat in a better climate. I own, how- 
ever, that to conſider it as a duty to reſide on a 
family eſtate is a prejudice; for we muſt con- 


ſider, that working-people get employment 


- equally, and the produce of land is fold equally, 
whether a great family reſides at home or not; 
and if the rents of an eſtate be carried to Lon- 


don, they return again in the circulation of 


commerce; nay, Sir, we mult perhaps allow, 
that carrying the rents to a diſtance is a good, 
| becauſe it contributes to that circulation. We 
muſt, however, allow, that a well-regulated 
great family may improve a neighbourhood in 


. . civility and elegance, and give an example of 


gs order, virtue, and piety ; and ſo its refi- 
ence at home may be of much advantage. 
But if a great family be diſorderly and vicious, 


its reſidence at home is very pernicious to a 


neighbourhood. There is not now the ſame 


inducement to live in the country as formerly ; 
the pleaſures of ſocial life are much better en- 


joyed in town; and there is no longer in the 
country that power and influence in proprietors 
of land which they had in old times, and which 


| years ago.” 1 = 


made the country ſo agreeable to them, The 


Laird of Auchinleck now is not near ſo great a 


man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hundred 


I told 
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I told him, that one of my anceſtors never 1777. 


went from home without being attended b 
thirty men on horſeback. Johnſon's ſhrewd- 
neſs and ſpirit of enquiry were exerted upon 
every occaſion. © Pray (ſaid he,) how did 
your anceſtor ſupport his thirty men and thirty 
horſes, when he went at a diſtance from home, 
in an age when there was hardly any money in 
circulation? I ſuggeſted the ſame difficulty to 
a friend, who mentioned Douglas's going to the 
Holy Land with a numerous train of followers, 
« Douglas could, no doubt, maintain followers 
enough while living upon his own lands, the 
produce of which ſupplied them with food ; but 
he could not carry that food to the Holy Land; 
and as there was no commerce by which he 
could be ſupplied with money, how could he 
maintain them in foreign countries?“ 

I ſuggeſted a doubt, that if I were to reſide 
in London, the exquiſite zeſt with which I re- 
liſhed it in occaſional viſits might go off, and I 
might grow tired of it. JoHNSSON. © Why, Sir, 
you find no man, at all intellectual, who is wil- 
ling to leave London. No, Sir, when a man 
is tired of London, he is tired of life; for there 
is in London all that life can afford.” : 

_ To obviate his apprehenſion, that by ſettling 
in London | might deſert the ſeat of my anceſ- 
tors, I aſſured him, that I had old feudal prin- 
ciples to a degree of enthuſiaſm ; and that I felt 
all the dulcedo of the natale ſolum. I reminded 
him, that the Laird of Auchinleck had an ele- 
gant houſe, in front of which he could ride ten 
miles forward upon his own territories, upon 
which he had upwards of ſix hundred people 
attached to him ; that the family ſeat was rich 
in natural, romantick beauties of rock, wood, 
and water; and that in my © morn of life” 1 
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had appropriated the fineſt deſcriptions, in the 
ancient Claſſicks to certain ſcenes there, which 
were thus affociated in my mind. That when 
all this was conſidered, I ſhould certainly pals a 
part of the year at home, and enjoy it the more 
from variety, and from bringing with me a ſhare 
of the intellectual ſtores of the metropolis. He 
liſtened to all this, and kindly < hoped it might 
be as I now ſuppoſed.“ 

He ſaid, A country gentleman ſhould bring 
his lady to viſit London as ſoon as he can, that 
they may have agreeable topicks for converſation 
when they are by themſelves.” 

As I meditated trying my fortune in Weſt. 
minſter Hall, our converſation turned upon the 


profeſſion of the law in England. JoransoN. 


* You muſt not indulge too ſanguine - hopes, 
ſhould you be called to our bar. I was told, by 
a very ſenſible lawyer, that there are a great 
many chances againſt any man's ſucceſs in the 
profeſſion of the law; the candidates are ſo nu- 
merous, and thoſe who get large practice ſo few. 
He ſaid, it was by no means true that a man of 
good parts and application is fure of having bu- 


_ fineſs,\ though, he, indeed, allowed that if ſuch 
a man could but appear in a few cauſes, his me- 


rit would be known, and he would get forward ; 
but that the great riſk was, that a man might 
paſs half a 9 in the Courts, and never 
have an opportunity of ſhewing his abilities.” _ 
We talked of employment being abſolutely | 
neceſſary to preſerve the mind from wearying 
and growing fretful, eſpecially in thoſe who 
have a tendency to melancholy; and I mentioned 


to him a ſaying which ſomebody had related of 


an American ſavage, who, when an European 
was expatiating on all the advantages of money, 


Þ put this ä 5 Willi it purchaſe occupation i * 


Jonxzon. 
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Johnson. 25 Depend upon it, Sir, this ſaying 
is too refined for a ſavage. And, Sir, mone 
will purchaſe occupation; it will purchaſe 
all the conveniencies of life; it will purchaſe 


variety of company: it will F all ſorts of 
entertainment.“ 


I talked to him of Forſter's <* Voya e to the 
South Seas, which pleaſed me; but I found he 
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did not like it.“ Sir, (aid he,) there is a great af. 


fectation of fine writing in it.” BoswELL. © But 
he carries you along with him.” JoHnsoN, 
„No, Sir; he does not carry me along with 
him ; he leaves me behind him ; or rather, in- 
deed, he ſets me before him ; for he makes me 
turn over many leaves at a time.” | 
On Sunday, September 12, we went to the 

church of Aſhbourne; which is one of the largeſt 
and moſt luminous that I have ſeen in any town 
of the ſame ſize. I felt great ſatisfaction in con- 
ſidering that I was ſupported in my fondneſs of 
ſolemn publick worſhip by the general concur- 
rence and munificence of mankind. 
Johnſon and Taylor were ſo different 1 
each other, that I wondered at their preſerving 

ſuch an intimacy. Their having been at ſchool 


and college together, might, in ſome degree, 


account for this; but Sir Joſhua Reynolds has 
furniſhed me with a ſtronger reaſon ; for John- 


_ . ſon mentioned to him, that he had been told by 


Taylor he was to be his heir. I ſhall not take 
upon me to animadvert upon this; but certain 
it is, that Johnſon paid great attention to Taylor. 
He now, however, ſaid to me, © Sir, I love 
him, but I do not love him more; my regard 


for him does not increaſe. As it is ſaid in the 


Apoerypha, * his talk is of bullocks : I do not 


Eecleſiaſticus, chap. xxxviii. v. 25. The whole chapter 
may be read as an admirable illuſtration of the ſuperiority of 
eulen minds over the groſs and — 


| ſuppoſe 
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1777- ſuppoſe he is very fond of my company, His 
Fur c habits are by no means ſufficiently clerical : this 
| rat. 68, | | : yg 
| he knows that I ſee; and no man likes to live 
under the eye of perpetual diſapprobation.” “ 
I have no doubt that a good many ſermons 
| were compoſed for Taylor by Johnſon. At this 
time I found, upon his table, a part of one 
| which he had newly begun to write; and Concio 
pro Tayloro appears in one of his diaries. When 
to theſe circumſtances we add the internal evi- 
dence from the power of thinking and ſtyle, in 
the collection which the Reverend Mr. Hayes 
has publiſhed, with the fgnifcant title of Ser- 
mons /eft for publication by the Reverend John 
Taylor, LL. D,” our conviction will be com- 
lete. . Fs 
" I, however, would not have it thought, that 
Dr. Taylor, though he could not write like 
Johnſon, (as, indeed, who could?) did not 
- ſometimes compoſe ſermons as good as thoſe 
which we generally have from very reſpeQable 
divines. He ſhewed me one with notes on the 
margin in Johnſon's hand-writing ; and I was 
preſent when he read another to Johnſon, that 
he might have his opinion of it, and Johnſon 
ſaid it was © very well.” Theſe, we may be 
ſure, were not Johnſon's; for he was above 
little arts, or tricks of deception. 
Johnſon was by no means of opinion, that 
every man of a learned profeſſion ſhould conſider 
it as incumbent upon him, or as neceſſary to his. 
credit, to appear as an authour. When in the 
ardour of ambition for literary fame; I regretted 
to him one day that an eminent Judge had no- 
thing of it, and therefore would leave no per- 
petual monument of himſelf to poſterity. Alas, 
Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) what a maſs of confufion 
ſhould we have if every Biſhop and every Judge, 
8 10 9 | TT" overy 
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every Lawyer, Phyſician, and Divine, were to 
| write books!“ 


1 mentioned to. Johnſon a reſpectable perſon 


of a very ſtrong mind, who had little of that 


tenderneſs which is common to human nature; 
- as an inſtance of which, when I ſuggeſted to 
him that he ſhould invite "bis ſon, who had been 
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| ſettled ten years in foreign parts, to come home 


and pay him a viſit, his anſwer was, No, no, 


let him mind his buſineſs.” JoHNson. I do 
not agree with him, Sir, in this, Getting mo- 


ney is not all a man's buſineſs: to cultivate 


4 IS is a valuable part of the buſineſs of 
e Is | 

In the evening, Johnſon being i in very good 
ſpirits, entertained us with ſeveral characteriſtical 
portraits. I regret that any of them eſcaped my 
retention and diligence. I found, from experi- 
ence, that to collect my friend's converſation ſo 
as to exhibit it with any degree of its original 
flavour, it was neceſſary to write it down without 
delay. To record his ſayings, after ſome diſ- 


tance of time, was like preſerving or pickling 


long-kept and faded fruits or other vegetables, 
which, when in that ſtate, have little or nothing 


| 5 of their taſte when freſh. 


1 ſhall preſent my readers with a ſeries of what 


1 gathered this evening from the Johhlomuan 
garden. 


e My friend, the late Earl of Coli had a 


8 great defire to maintain the literary character of 
is family : he was a genteel man, but did not 


keep up the dignity; of his rank. He was ſo 
generally civil, at nobody thanked him for 
3 
Did we not hear ſo much ſaid of Jack 
Wilkes, we ſhould think more highly of his 
wee Jack has 1 — of talk, 


Jack 
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1777. Jack is a ſcholar, and Jack has the manners of 
ET gentleman. But after hearing his name ſound- | 
| ed from pole to pole, as the phœnix of convi- 
| vial felicity, we are diſappointed in his compa- 
ny. He has always been at ne: but I would 
do Jack a kindneſs, rather than not. The con- 
teſt is now over. | 8 
„ Garrick's gaiety of converfation has deli- 
cacy and elegance: Foote makes you laugh 
more; but Foote has the air of a buffoon paid 
| for entertaining the company. He, indeed, 
well deſeryes his hire. 
5 Colley Cibber once conſulted me as to one 
of his birth-day Odes, a long time before it was 
| wanted. I objeQed very freely to ſeveral paſ- 
| ſages. Cibber loſt patience, and would not 
| 
| 
| 
| 


read his Ode to an end. When we had done 
with criticiſm, we walked over to Richardſon's, 
the authour of Clariſſa, and I wondered to 
find Richardſon diſpleaſed that I © did not treat 
Cibber with more reſpect.“ Now, Sir, to talk 
of refped for a player!“ (ſmiling diſdainfully). 
Bo8wELL. © There, Sir, you are always here- 
tical : you never will allow merit to a player.” 
Jornson. © Merit, Sir | what merit? Do you 
reſpect a rope-dancer, or a ballad-finger ?” 
BoswELL. * No, Sir: but we reſpect a great 
player, as a man who can conceive lofty ſenti- 
ments, and can expreſs them ' gracefully.” 
\, JoansoN. © What, Sir, a fellow who.claps a 
_ hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, and 
cries, © I am Richard the Third? Nay, Sir, a 
ballad-finger is a higher man, for he does two 
things ; he repeats and he fings; there is both 
recitation and muſick in his performance: the 
player only recites.“ BoSW ELT. My dear 
Sir! you may turn any thing into ridicule. 1 
allow, that a player of farce is not entitled to 
_ e reſpect; 
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reſpect; he does a little thing: but he who can 17%. 
repreſent exalted characters, and touch the 
nobleſt paſſions, has very reſpectable powers: We 
and mankind have agreed in admiring great 
talents for the ſtage. We muſt conſider, too, 
_ that a great player does what very few are ca- 
pable to do: his art is a very rare faculty. N 
can repeat Hamlet's Soliloquy, © To be, or not 
to be,” as Garrick does it?“ *Jounson. © Any 
body may. Jemmy, there (a boy about eight 
years old, who was in the room) will do it as 
well in a week.” BoswzeLL. © No, no, Sir: 
and as a proof of the merit of great acting, and 
of the value which mankind ſet upon it, Gar- 
rick has got a hundred thouſand pounds.” 
JotnsoNn.. © Is getting a hundred thouſand 
pounds a proof of excellence? That has been 
done by a ſcoundrel commiſſary.“ 7 
This was moſt fallacious reaſoning. I was 
ſure, for once, that I had the beſt fide of the 
argument. I boldly maintained the juſt diſ- 
tinction between a tragedian and a mere thea- 
trical droll; between thoſe who rouſe our ter- 
rour and pity, and thoſe who only make us 
laugh. If (ſaid 1) Betterton and Foote were 
to walk into this room, you would reſpect 
Betterton much more than Foote.” JoHNSO. 
If Betterton were to walk into this room with 
Foote, Foote would ſoon drive him out of it. 
Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, has powers ſupe- 
ridut o them kk 8 
On Monday, September 22, when at breax- 
faſt, I-unguardedly ſaid to Dr. Johnſon, I with 
I faw you and Mrs. Macaulay together.“ He 
grew very angry; and, after a paule, while a 
Tloud gathered on his brow, he burſt out, No, 
 - S$Sir;'you would not ſee us quarrel, to make you 
ſport. Don't you know that it is very uncivil 
IIS. | to 
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to pit two people-againſt one another? Then, 
checking himſelf, and wiſhing to be more gentle, 
he added, I do not ſay you ſhould be hanged 
or drowned for this; but it i, very uneivil.” 
Dr. Taylor thought him in the wrong, and 
ſpoke to him privately of it; but I afterwards 


acknowledged to Johnſon that I was to blame, 


for I candily owned, that 1 meant to expreſs a 
deſire to ſee a conteſt between Mrs. Macaulay 
and him ; but then I knew how the conteſt would 


end; ſo that I was to ſee him triumph. Jo- 
SON, © Sir, you cannot be ſure. how a conteſt 


will end; and no man has a right to engage 
two people in a diſpute by which their paſſions 
may be inflamed, and they may part with bitter 


reſentment againſt each other. I would ſooner 


keep company with a man from whom I muſt 
guard my pockets, than with a man who con- 
trives to bring me into a diſpute with ſomebody 


that he may hear it. This is the great fault of 


, (naming one of our friends) endea- 
vouring to introduce a ſubject upon which he 


knows two people in the company differ.“ Bos- 


WELL. ** But he told me, Sir, he does it for 


inſtruction.“ JohN SON. © Whatever the mo- 


tive be, Sir, the man who does ſo, does very 
wrong. He has no more right to inſtruct himſelf 


at ſuch a riſk, than he has to make two people 


fight a duel, that he may learn how to defend 
himſelf.““ : „„ | 
He found great fault with a gentleman of our 
acquaintance for keeping a- bad table. Sir, 
2 he,) when a man is invited to dinner, he is 
iſappointed if he does not get ſomething good. 
I adviſed Mrs. Thrale, who has no card-parties 
at her houſe, to give {weet-meats, and ſuch good 


things, in an evening, as are not commonly 


given, and ſhe would find company enough 
ky : come 
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come to her; for every body loves to have things 
which pleaſe the palate put in their way, wit 
out trouble or preparation.“ Such was his at 
tention to the minutiæ of life and manners. 

He thus characteriſed the Duke of Devonſhire, 
grandfather of the preſent repreſentative of that 
very reſpectable family : He was not a man of 
ſuperiour abilities, but he was a man ſtrictly 
faithful to his word. If, for inſtance, he had 
promiſed you an acorn, and none had grown that 
year in his woods, he would not have contented 
himſelf with that 'excuſe ; he would have ſent 
to Denmark for it. So unconditional was he in 
keeping his word ; ſo high as to the point of 
honour.” This was a liberal teſtimony from 
the Tory Johnſon to the virtue of a great Whig 
nobleman. | 
Mr. Burke's © Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, 
on the affairs of America,” being mentioned, 
Johnſon cenſured the compoſition much, and he ; 


 Tidiculedtthedefinition of a free government, viz. 


<« For any practical purpoſe, it is what the peo- . 
ple think ſo7.”—<&1 will let the King of France 
govern me on thoſe conditions, (ſaid he,) for it 
is to be governed juſt as I pleaſe.” And when 
Dr. Taylor talked of a girl being ſent to a pariſh 
workhouſe, and aſked how much ſhe could be 
obliged to work. *© Why, (ſaid Johnſon,) as 
much as is reaſonable: and what is that? as 
much as ſhe thinks reaſonable.” _ 

Dr. Johnſon obligingly propoſed to carry. me 
to ſee Iſlam, a romantick ſcene, now belonging 
to a family of the name of Port, but formerly 
the ſeat of the Congreves, I ſuppoſe it is well 
deſcribed in ſome of the Tours. Johnſon de- 
feribed it e and 8 at which I could 


7 Edit. 2, . 53. 
not 
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not but expreſs to him my wonder ; becauſe, 
though my eyes, as he obſerved, were better 
than his, I could not by any means equal him 
in repreſenting viſible objects. I ſaid, the dif- 
ference between us in this reſpe& was as that be- 


tween a man who has a bad inſtrument, but 


plays well on it, and a man who has a good in- 
ſtrument, on which he can play very imper- 
fectly. 

I recolle a very fine amphitheatre, ſurronnded 
with hills covered with wood, and walks neatly 
formed along the ſide of a rocky {teep, on the 
quarter next the houſe, with receſſes under pro- 
jections of rock, over-ſhadowed with trees; 


in one of which receſſes, we were told, Congreve 
wrote his Old Bachelor.” We viewed a re- 


markable natural cunoſity at Iſlam; two rivers 
burſting near each other from the rock, not 
from immediate ſprings, but after having run 
for many miles under ground. Plott, in his 
« Hiſtory of Staffordſhire *,” gives an account 
of this curioſity : but Johnſon would not believe 
it, though we had the atteſtation of the gardener, 


ho ſaid, he had put in corks, where the river 


Manyfold ſinks into the ground, and had catched 


them in a net, placed before one of the open- 
ings where the water burſts out. Indeed, ſuch 


ſubterraneous courſes of water are found i in va- 


rious parts of our globe“. 


Talking of Dr. Johnſon? 8 enen to 


believe extraordinary things, I ventured to ſay. 


Sir, you come near Hume's argument againſt 
miracles, That it is more probable witneſſes 


994 1 or be e than that they ſnould N 


— 


5 'n Page 89. : 
'9 See Plott's « Hiſtory of Staffordſhire,” p. 88, and Ps 
an n referred to by him. 8 


happen.“ 
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happen. ” Jornson. © Why, Sir, Hume, tak- 
ing the propoſition ſimply, is right. But the 
Chriſtian revelation is not proved by the miracles 
alone, but as connected with prophecies, and 
with the doctrines in confirmation of which the 
_ miracles were wrought.”? 

He repeated his obſervation, that the differ- 
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ences among Chriſtians are really of no con- 


ſequence. For inſtance, (ſaid he, ) if a Pro, 
teſtant objects to a Papiſt, You worſhip images; 

the Papiſt can anſwer, I do not inſiſt on your 
doing it; you may be a very good Papiſt with. 
out it: I do it only as a help to my devotion.” 
] faid, the great article of Chriſtianity is the 


| revelation of * Johnſon admitted it 
Was. | 


In the evening, a gentleman. farmer, who 
was on a viſit at Dr. Taylor” 8, attempted to 


diſpute with Johnſon in favour of Mungo 
Campbell, who ſhot Alexander, Earl of Eglin- 
toune, upon his having fallen, when retreating 
from his Lordſhip, who he believed was about 
to ſeize his gun, as he had threatened to do. 
He ſaid, he ſhould have done juſt as Campbell 
did. JornsoNn. * Whoever would do as Camp- 
bell did, deſerves to be hanged ; not that I 
could, as a juryman, have found him le ally 


guilty of murder; but I am glad they found | 


means to convict him.” The gentleman-farmer 
faid, © A poor man has as much honour as a 
rich man; and Campbell had that to defend.“ 
Johnfon exclaimed, A poor man has no ho- 


© Nour.” The Engliſh yeoman, not diſmayed, 
proceeded : © Lord Eglintoune was a damned 
fool to run on upon Campbell, after being 


warned that Campbell would ſhoot him if he 
| did.” Johnſon, who could not bear any thing 


Uke ſweating, angrily 8 He was no & 
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damned fool: he only thought too well of 
Campbell. He d1d not believe Campbell would 
be ſuch a damned ſcoundrel, as to do ſo damned 
a thing.” His emphaſis on damned, accompani- 
ed with frowning looks, reproved. his opponent's 
want of decorum in his preſence. 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by 
rejection, when making approaches to the ac- 
quaintance of the great, I obſerved, © 1 am, 
however, generally for trying, * Nothing ven- , 
'? Jonns0N, © Very true, 
Sir ; but 1 have always been more afraid of fail- 
ing, than hopeful of ſucceſs.” - And, indeed, 
though he had all juſt reſpe& for rank, no man 
ever leſs courted the favour of the great. 

During this interview at Aſhbourne, Johnſon 
ſeemed to be more uniformly ſocial, cheerful, 
and alert, than I had almoſt ever ſeen him. He 


was prompt on great occaſions and on ſmall. 


Taylor, who praiſed every thing of his own to 
exceſs, in ſhort, ©** whoſe geele were all ſwans,” 
as the proverb ſays, expatiated on the excellence 


of his bull-dog, which he told us was perfect- 
ly well ſhaped.” Johnſon, after examining the 


animal attentively, thus repreſſed the vain- glory 
of our hoſt :—** No, Sir, he is not well ſhaped; 
for there is not the quick tranſition from the 


thickneſs of the fore- part to the ltenuity— the 


thin part. — behind, which a bull-dog ought to 


have.” This tenuity, was the only hard word 


that I heard him uſe during this interview, and 


it will be obſerved, he inſtantly put another ex- 


preſſion in its place. Taylor ſaid, a ſmall bull- 


dog was as good as a large one, JohNsor. 
No, Sir; for, in proportion to his ſize, he 


bas ſtrength: and your argument would prove, 


that a good bull-dog may be as ſmall as a 
mouſe.“ It was amazing how he entered with 
: * 
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perſpicuity and keenneſs upon every thing that 1777. 


occurred in converſation. Moſt men, whom I 
know, would no more think of diſcuſſing a queſ- 
tion about a bull-dog, than of attacking a bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that 
floats in my memory concerning the great ſub- 
Jet of this work to be loſt. Though a ſmall 
particular may appear trifling to ſome, it will 
be reliſhed by others; while every little ſpark. 
adds ſomething to the general blaze: and to 
pleaſe the true, candid, warm admirers of John- 
ſon, and in any degree increaſe the ſplendour of 
his reputation, I bid defiance to the ſhafts of. 
- ridicule, or even of malignity. Showers of 

them have been diſcharged at my © Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides ;”' yet it ſtill fails un- 
hurt along the ſtream of time, and, as an at- 
tendant upon Johnſon, | 


“ Purſues the triumph, and partakes the gale * 


One morning after breakfaſt, when the ſun 
ſnone bright, we walked out together, and 
e pored?”? for ſome time with placid indolence 
upon an artificial water-fall, which Dr. Taylor 
had made by building a ſtrong dyke of ſtone 


acrols the river behind his garden. It was now + 


ſomewhat obſtructed by branches of trees and 
other rubbiſh, which had come down the river 
and ſettled cloſe to it. Johnſon, partly from a 
deſire to ſee it play more freely, and partly 


from that inclination to activity which will ani- 


mate, at times, the moſt inert and ſluggiſh mor- 
tal, took a long pole which was lying on the 
bank, and puſhed down ſeveral parcels of this 
| week with painful aſſiduity, while I ſtood qui- 
etly by, wondering to behold the ſage thus cue 
"riouſly employed, and ſmiling with an humo- 
rous ſatisfaction each time when he carried his 

M m 2 | point. 
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point, He worked till he was quite out of 
breath; and having found a large dead cat fo 
heavy that he could not move it after ſeveral ef- 
forts, Come, (ſaid he, throwing down the 
dle,) you ſhall take it now;“ which I accord- 
ingly did, and being a freſh man, ſoon made 
the cat tumble over the caſcade. This may be 
laughed at as too trifling to record; but it is a 
ſmall characteriſtick trait in the Flemiſh picture 
which I give of my friend, andin which, there- 
fore, I mark the moſt minute particulars. And 
let it be remembered, that Zſop at play” is 
one of the inſtructive apologues of antiquity. 
I mentioned an old gentleman of our ac-/ 
quaintance whoſe memory was beginning to 


fail, —JotnsoNn. © There muſt be a difeaſed 


mind, where there is a failure of memory at ſe- 
venty. A man's head, Sir, muſt be morbid if 
he fails ſo ſoon.” My friend, being now him- 
ſelf fixty-eight, might think thus: but I ima- 
gine, that zhreeſcore and ten, the Pſalmiſt's pe- 
riod of found human life, in later ages may 
have a failure, though there be no diſeaſe in the 
conſtitution, 4 
Talking of Rocheſter's Poems, he ſaid, he 

had given them to Mr. Steevens to caſtrate for 
the edition of the Poets, to which he was to 
write Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time I 
ever heard him ſay any thing witty ') obſerved, 


that © if Rocheſter had been caſtrated himſelf, 


his exceptionable poems would not have been 
written.” I aſked if Burnet had not given a 


good Life of Rocheſtet. Jounson. © We have 


a good Death: there is not much Life,” I aſk-_ 


ed whether Prior's Poems were to be printed 


* ] am told, that the Honourable Horace Walpole has a 


collection of Bon Moti by perſons who never ſaid but one. 


entire: 


MM 
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entire: Johnſon ſaid they were. I mentioned 1777. 
Lord Hailes's cenſure of Prior, in his Preface OT 
to a collection of © Sacred Poems, by various es 
hands, publiſhed by him at Edinburgh a great 
many years ago, where he mentions, ** thoſe 
impure tales which will be the eternal opprobri- 
um of their ingenious author.” JoHnsox. 
Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There is no- 
thing in Prior that will excite to lewdneſs. If 
Lord Hailes thinks there is, he muſt be more 
combuſtible than other people.” I inſtanced 
the tale of Paulo Purganti and his Wife.” 
JoansoN, *© Sir, there is nothing there, but 
that his wife wanted to be kiſſed, when poor 
Paulo was out of pocket. No, Sir, Prior is a 
lady's book. No lady is aſhamed to have it 
ſtanding in her library.” „ 
The hypochondriack diſorder being mention- 
ed, Dr. Johnſon did not think it ſo common as 
I ſuppoſed. —< Dr. Taylor {faid he) is the ſame 
one day as another. Burke and Reynolds are 
the ſame. Beauclerk, except when in pain, is 
the ſame. I am not ſo myſelf; but this I do 
not mention commonly.” | 
I complained of a wretched changefulneſs, ſo 
that I could not preſerve, for any long continu- 
ance, the ſame views of any thing. It was 
moſt comfortable to me to experience, in Dr. 
Johnſon's company, a relief, from this uneaſi- 
neſs. His ſteady vigorous mind held firm be- 
fore me thoſe objects which my own feeble and 
tremulous imagination frequently preſented, in 
ſuch a wavering ſtate, that my reaſon could not 
judge well of them. „ 
Dr. Johnſon adviſed me to-day, to have as 0 
many books about me as I could; that I might 
read upon any ſubje& upon which I had a defire 
for inſtruction at the time. What you * 
| Fen 
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then (ſaid he) you will remember; but if you 
have not a book immediately ready, and the 


ſubje& moulds in your mind, it is a chance if 


you again have a deſire to ſtudy it.“ He added, 


elf a man never has an eager deſire for in- 


ſtruction, he ſhould preſcribe a taſk for himſelf. 


But it is better when a man reads from immedi- 


ate inchnation.” | 


He repeated a good many lines of Horace's 
Odes, while we were in the chaiſe. I remem- 


ber particularly the Ode * Eheu fugaces.” 


He ſaid, the diſpute as the comparative excel- 
lence of Homer or Virgil * was inaccurate. 
„We muſt conſider (ſaid he) whether Homer 


was not the greateſt poet, though Virgil may 
have produced the fineſt poem. Virgil was in- 


debted to Homer for the whole invention of 
the ſtructure of an epick poem, and for many 


2 


of his beauties.” 


He told me, that Bacon was a favourite au- 
thor with him ; but he had never read his works 
till he was compiling the Engliſh Dictionary, in 


which, he ſaid, I might ſee Bacon very often 


quoted. Mr. Seward recollects his having 


mentioned, that a Dictionary of the Engliſh 


language might be compiled from Bacon's writ- 
ings alone, and that he had once an intention of 


giving an edition of Bacon, at leaſt of his 


Engliſh works, and writing the Life of that 
great man. Had he executed this intention, 


there can be no doubt that he would have done 


2 am informed by Mr. Langton, that a great mary years 
ago he was preſent when this queſtion was agitated between 
Pr. Johnſon and Mr. Burke; and, to uſe Johnſon's phraſe, | 
they ** taſked their beſt ;” Johnſon for Homer, Burke for 
Virgil. It may well be ſuppoſed to have been one of the ableſt 


and moſt brilliant conteſts that ever was exhibited, How 


much muſt we regret that it has not been preſerved! 


it 
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it in a moſt maſterly manner. Mallet's Life of 


Bacon has no inconſiderable merit as an acute © HS 


and elegant diſſertation relative to its ſubject; 

but Mallet's mind was nor comprehenſive 
enough to embrace the vaſt extent of Lord Ve- 
rulam's genius and reſearch. Dr. Warburton 
therefore obſerved, with witty juſtneſs, that 
Mallet in his Life of Bacon had forgotten that 
he was a philoſopher ; and if he ſhould write - 
the Life of the Duke of Marlborough, which 
he had undertaken to do, he would probably 
forget that he was a General.” 

Withing to be fatisfied what degree of truth 
there was in a ſtory which a friend of Johnſon's 
and mine had told me to his diſadvantage, I 
mentioned it to him in direct terms; and it 
was to this effect: that a gentleman who had 
lived in great intimacy with him, ſhewn him 
much kindneſs, and even relieved him from a 
ſpunging-houſe, having afterwards fallen into 
bad circumſtances, was one day, when Johnſon 
Was at dinner with him, ſeized for debt, and 
carried to priſon ; that Johnſon fat ſtill undiſ. 
turbed, and went on eating and drinking; up- 
on which the gentleman's ſiſter, who was pre- 
ſent, could not ſuppreſs her indignation: 
„What, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) are you fo unfeeling, 
as not even to offer to go to my brother in his 
diſtreſs; you who have been fo much obliged to 
him?” And that Johnſon anſwered, ** Madam, 
1 owe him no obligation; what he did for me he 
would have done for a dog.“ 

johnſon aſſured me, that the ſtory was abſo- 
lutely falſe; but like a man conſcious of being 
in the right, and defirous of completely vindi- 
cating himſelf from ſuch a charge, he did not 


arrogantly reſt on a mere denial, and on his ge- 
| was 
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neral character, but proceeded thus ;—*< Sir, I 
was very intimate with that gentleman, and 
was once relieved by him from an arreſt ; but 1 
never was preſent when he was arreſted, and 1 
believe he never was in difficulties after the time 
when he relieved me. I loved him much; yer, 
in talking of his general character, I may have 
faid, though I do not remember that I ever did 


ſo, that as his generoſity proceeded from no 


principle, but was a part of his profuſion, he 
would do for a dog what he would do for a friend: 


but 1 never applied this remark to any particular 


Inſtance, and certainly not to his kindneſs to me. 


If a profuſe man, who does not value his money, 
and gives a large ſum to a whore, gives half as 
much, or any equally large ſum to relieve a 
friend, it cannot be eſteemed as virtue. This 
was all that I could fay of that gentleman ; and, 
if ſaid at all, it muſt have been ſaid after his 


death. Sir, I would have gone to the world's 


end to relieve him. The remark about the dog, 
if made by me, was ſuch a fally as might 8 
one when painting a man highly.“ 

On Tueſday, September 23, Johnſon was re- 


markably cordial to me. It being neceſſary for 


me to return to Scotland ſoon, I had fixed on 
the next day for my ſetting out, and I felt a 

tender concern at the thought of parting with 
him. He had, at this time, frankly communi- 


cated to me many particulars, which are inſert- 


ed in this work in their proper places; and once, 
when I happened to mention that the expence of 


my jaunt would come to much more than I had 


computed, be ſaid, Why, Sir, if the expence 
were to be an inconvenience, you would have 
reaſon to regrat it: but, if vou have had the 
money to ſpe nd, Low not that you could have 

purchaſed 
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purchaſed as much pleaſure with it in any other 


| * | | | 
During this interview at Aſhbourne, Johnſon 


and I frequently talked with wonderful pleaſure 


of mere trifles which had occurred in our tour 
to the Hebrides ; for it had left a moſt agreea- 
ble and laſting impreſſion upon his mind. 1 
He found fault with me for uſing the phraſe 
to make money. Don't you ſee (ſaid he) the 
impropriety of it? To make money is to coin it: 
vou ſhould ſay get money.” The phraſe, how- 
ever, is, I think, pretty current. But Johnſon 
was at all times jealous of infractions upon the 
genuine Engliſh language, and prompt to re- 
preſs colloquial barbariſms; ſuch as, pledging 
myſelf, for undertaking ; line, for department or 
branch, as, the civil line, the banking line. He 
was particularly indignant againſt the almoſt 
univerſal uſe of the word idea in the ſenſe of 
notion or opinion, when it is clear that idea can 
only ſignify ſomething of which an image can 
be formed in the mind. We may have an idea 
or image of a mountain, a tree, a building ; but 
we cannot ſurely have an idea or image of an ar- 
gument or propofition. Yet we hear the ſages of 
the law © delivering their ideas upon the queſ- 
tion under conſideration ;** and the firſt ſpeak- 
ers in parliament © entirely coinciding in the 
idea which has been ably ſtated by an honoura- 
ble member ;'*—or *© reprobating an idea un- 
conſtitutional, and fraught with the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequencee to a great and free coun- 
try.“ Johnſon called this modern cant.“ 
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1 e 275 that he pronounced the word 


heard, as if ſpelt with a double e, heerd, inſtead 
of ſounding it Herd, as is moſt uſually done. 
He ſaid, his reaſon was, that if it were pro- 
nounced herd, there would be a ſingle xn 

| 5 | rom 


a 
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1>77- from the Engliſh pronunciation of the ſyllable 
nr ear, and he thought it better not to have that 
Etat. 68. 
| exception. 

He praiſed Granger $ * Ode on Solitude,” 
Dodley- s collection, and 4 with great 
energy, the exordium : | 


1. Solitude, romantick maid, 

«* Whether by nodding towers you tread; 
Or haunt the defart's trackleſs gloom, 

* Or hover o'er the yawning tomb; 

„Or climb the Andes' clifted bas.” | 

Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide ; 

Or, ſtarting from your half. year's ſleep ; 

From Hecla view the thawing deep; 

« Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

oe Tadmor' s marble waſtes ſurvey.” 


obſerving, ** This, Sir, is very noble.” 


In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and 
two others, entertained themſelves and the 
company with a great number of tunes on the 

fiddle. Johnſon defired to have © Let ambi- 

tion fire my mind,” played over again, and ap- 
peared to give a patient attention to it ; though 
he owned to me that he was very inſenſible to 
the power of muſick. I told him, that it af- 
fected me to ſuch a degree, as often to agitate 
my nerves painfully, producing in my mind al- 
ternate ſenſations of pathetick dejection, ſo that 
I was ready to ſhed tears; and of daring reſo- 
lation, ſo that I was inclined to ruſh into the 
thickeſt part of a battle. Sir, (ſaid he,) I 
ſhould never hear it, if it made me ſuch a 
fool.“ 

Much of the effect of muſick, I am ſatisfied, 


is owing to aſſociation of ideas. That air, 
Ee | which 
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which inſtantly and irreſiſtibly excites in the 1777. 
Swiſs, when in a foreign land, the maladie du p41 | 
pats, has, I am told, no intrinſick power of 2 
ſound. And I know from my own experience, 
that Scotch reels, though briſk, make me me- 
lancholy, becauſe I uſed to hear them in my 
early years, at a time when Mr. Pitt called for 
ſoldiers © from the mountains of the north,” 
and numbers of brave Highlanders were going 
abroad, never to return. Whepeas the airs in 
se The Beggar s Opera, many of which are 
very ſoft, never fail to render me gay, becauſe 
they are aſſociated with the warm ſenſations and 
high ſpirits of London. This evening, while 
ſome of the tunes of ordinary compoſition were 
layed with no great ſkill, my frame was agitat- 
| ed, and I was conſcious of a generous attach- 
ment to Dr. Johnſon, as my preceptor and 
friend, mixed with an affeQtionate regret that he 
was an old man, whom I ſhould probably loſe 
in a ſhort time. I thought I could defend him 
at the point of my ſword. My reverence and 
affection for him were in full glow. | ſaid to 
him, My dear Sir, we muſt meet every year, 
if you don't quarrel with me.” © Joansov. 
« Nay, Sir, you are more likely to quarrel 
with me, than | with you. My regard for you 
is greater almoſt than I have words to expreſs; 
but I do not chooſe to be always repeating it, 
write it down in the firſt leaf of your pocket- | 
book, and never doubt of it again.“ 

I talked to him of miſery being the doom 
of man,“ in this life, as | diſplayed i in his Va- 
nity of Human Wiſhes.” Yet I obſerved that 
things were done upon the ſuppoſition of hap- 
pineſs ; grand houſes were built, fine gardens 
were made, ſplendid places of publick amuſe- 

| ments were contrived, and crowded with com- 
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1777. pany. JoHNsON. Alas, Sir, theſe are all 
Fra. os Only ſtruggles for happineſs. When I firſt en- 
* © tered Ranelagh, it gave an expanſion and 
gay ſenſation to my mind, ſuch as I never expe- 
rienced any where elſe. But, as Xerxes wept 
when he viewed his immenſe army, and conſi- 
dered that not one of that great multitude would 
be alive a hundred years afterwards, ſo it went 
to my heart to conſider that there was not one 
in all that brilliant circle, that was not afraid to 
go home and think ; but that the thoughts of 
each individual there, would be diſtreſſing when 
alone.” This reflection was experimentally 
juſt, The feeling of languor *, which ſucceeds 
the animation of gaiety, is itſelf a very ſevere 
pain; and when the mind is then vacant, a 
thouſand diſappointments and vexations ruſh in 
and excruciate. Will not many even of my 
faireſt readers allow this to be true? 

I ſuggeſted, that being in love, and flattered 
with hopes of ſucceſs ; or having ſome favourite 
ſcheme in view for the next day, might prevent 
that wretchedneſs of which we had been talk- 
ing. Joanson. © Why, Sir, it may ſometimes, 
be ſo as you ſuppoſe; but my concluſion is in 
general but too true.“ 

While Johnſon and I ſtood in calm confer- 

ence by ourſelyes in Dr. Taylor's garden, at a 


3 Pope mentions, 
4 Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair,” 


But I recolle& a couplet quite appoſite to my ſubject in * Vir- 
FE rue, an | thick Epiſtle,” a beautiful and inſtructive poem, by 
an anonymous writer, in 1758 ; who, treating of pleaſure in . 

1 wccels, ſays, 8 18 | | 


% Till languor, ſuffering on the rack of bliſs, 
10 Confeſs that man was never made for this.“ 
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pretty late hour, in a ſerene autumn night, 7 
looking up to the heavens, I directed the diſ = 


courſe to the ſubje& of a future ſtate. My 
friend was in a placid and moſt benignant frame. 

Sir, (ſaid he,) I do not imagine that all things 
will be made clear to us immediately after death, 
but that the ways of Providence will be explain- 
ed to us very gradually.” I ventured to aſk 
him whether although the words of ſome texts 
of Scripture ſeemed ſtrong in ſupport of the 
dreadful doQtrine of an eternity of puniſhment, 
we might not hope that the denunciation was 
figurative, and would not literally be executed. 
JohNsoN. Sir, you are to conſider the inten- 
tion of puniſhment in a future ſtate. We have 
no reaſon to be ſure that we ſhall then be no 
longer liable to offend againſt Goo. We do not 
know that even the angels are quite in a ſtate of 
ſecurity ; nay we know that ſome of them have 
fallen. It may, therefore, perhaps be neceſſa- 
ry, in order to preſerve both men and angels in 
a ſtate of rectitude, that they ſhould have con- 
tinually before them the puniſhment of thoſe 
who have deviated from it; but we may hope 
that by ſome other means a fall from rectitude 
may be prevented. Some of the texts of Scrip- 
ture upon this ſubject are, as you obſerve, in- 
_ deed ſtrong ; but they admit of a mitigated in- 
terpretation.” He talked to me upon this awe- 
ful and delicate queſtion in a gentle tone, and 
as if afraid to be deciſive. 

After ſupper I accompanied him to his apart- 
ment, and at my requeſt he dictated to me an 
argument in. favour of the negro who was then 
claiming his liberty, in an action in the Court 
of Seſſion in Scotland *. He had always been 

very 


| 4 This being laid up ſomewhere amidſt my multiplicity of 
papers at Auchinleck, has eſcaped my ſearch for this ** ; 
fe | | | ut, 


Etat 68, 
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very zealous againſt ſlavery in every form, in 
which I with all deference thought that he diſ- 
covered © a zeal without knowledge.” Upon 
one occaſion, when in company with ſome very 
grave men of Oxford, his toaſt was, Here 8 
to the next inſurrection of the negroes in the 
Weſt-Indies.““ His violent prejudice againſt our 


Weſt-Indian and American ſettlers appeared 


whenever there was an opportunity. "Towards 


the concluſion of his Taxation no Tyranny,” 


he ſays, © how is it that we hear the loudeſt 
yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?” 
and in his converſation with Mr. Wilkes* ; he 
aſked, Where did Beckford and iel 
learn Engliſh ?** That Trecothick could both 


ſpeak us write good Engliſh is well known. I 


myſelf was favoured with his correſpondence 
concerning the brave Corficans. And that 
Beckford could ſpeak it with a ſpirit of honeſt 
reſolution even to his Majeſty, as his faithful 
Lord-Mayor of London,” is commemorated by 
the noble monument erected to him in Guild- 
hall. 

When 1 ſaid now to Johnſon, that I was 


afraid I kept him too late up. 5 No, Sir, 


(ſaid he,) I don't care though I fit all night with 
you.” This was an animated ſpeech from a 
man in his ſixty-ninth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to diſpleaſe hives 
as I ought to have been, I know not but this 
vigil might have been fulfilled ; but I unluckily 
entered upon the controverſy concerning the right 
of Great-Britain to tax America, and attempted 


to argue in fayour of our fellow. ſubjects o on the 


but, when found, I ſhall take care that my readers ral have 
it. 
5 See Page 409 of this volume. 


other 
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other ſide of the Atlantick. I inſiſted that 
America might be very well governed, and 
made to yield a ſufficient revenue by the means 
of influence, as exemplified in Ireland, while 
the people might be pleaſed with the imagina- 
tion of their participating of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, by having a body of repreſentatives 
without whoſe conſent money could not be ex- 
acted from them. Johnſon could not bear my 
thus oppoſing his avowed opinion, which he 
had exerted himſelf with an extreme degree of 
heat to enforce; and the violent agitation into 
which he was thrown while anſwering, or ra- 
ther reprimanding me, alarmed me lo that I 


heartily repented of my having unthinkingly 


introduced the ſubject. I myſelf however grew 
warm, and the change was great, from the 
calm ſtate of philoſophical diſcuſſion in which 
we had a little before been pleaſingly employed. 
I talked of the corruption of the Britiſh par- 


liament, in which I alledged that any queſtion, - 


however unreaſonable or unjuſt, might be car- 
ried by a venal majority ; and I ſpoke with high 
admiration of the Roman Senate, as if compol- 
ed of men ſincerely deſirous to reſolve what 
they ſhould think beſt for their country. My 
fad would allow no ſuch character to the Ro- 
man Senate; and he maintained that the Britiſh 
parliament was not corrupt, and that there was 
no occaſion to corrupt its members, aſſerting, 
that there was hardly ever any queſtion of great 
importance before parliament, any queſtion in 


which a man might not very well vote either up- 
on one ſide or the other. He ſaid there had 


been none in his time Except that reſpecting 
America. 

We were fatigued by the conteſt, which was 
produced by my want of caution; and he was 
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not then in the humour to ſlide into eaſy and 


= Tur os, Cheerful talk. It therefore ſo happened, that 


we were after an hour or two very Win to ſe- 
parate and go to bed. 

On Wedneſday, September 24, I went into 
Dr. Johnſon's room before he got up, and find- 

ing that the ſtorm of the preceding night was 
quite laid, I ſat down upon his bed-lide, and he 
talked with as much readineſs and good-hu- 
mour as ever. He recommended to me to plant 
a conſiderable part of a large mooriſh farm 
which I had purchaſed, and he made ſeveral 
calculations of the expence and profit, for he 
delighted in exerciſing his mind on the ſcience 
of numbers. He preſſed upon me the impor- 
tance of planting at the firſt in a very ſufficient 
manner, quoting the ſaying © In bello non licet 
bis errare If and adding this is equally true 
in planting.” 

I ſpoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hoſpi- 
tality; and as evidence that it was not on ac- 
count of his good table alone that Johnſon viſit- 
ed him often, I mentioned a little anecdote 
which had eſcaped my friend's recollection, and 
at hearing which repeated, he imiled. One 
evening when I was fitting with him, Frank 
delivered this meſſage, ** Sir, Dr. Taylor ſends 
his compliments to you, and begs you will dine 
with him to-morrow. He has got a hare.” — 
„My compliments (ſaid Johnſon,) and PI dine 
with him, hare or rabbit.“ 

After breakfaſt I departed, and purſued my 
journey northwards. I took my poſt-chaiſe 
from the Green Man, a very good inn at Aſh- 
bourne, the miſtreſs of which, a mighty civil 
gentlewoman, ee very low, preſented 
me with an engraving of the ſign of her houſe; 
to which ſhe had ſubjoined, in her own hand- 

writing, 
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writing, an addreſs in ſuch ſingular ſimplicity of 1777. 
Ztat 
and ſhall here inſert it for the amuſement of my 


ſtyle, that I have preſerved it paſted upon one of 
the boards of my original Journal at this time, 


readers : 


M. KILLINGLEY”s duty waits upon 
Mr. Boſwell, is exceedingly obliged to him for this 
favour ; whenever he comes this way, hopes for a 
continuance of the ſame. Would Mr. Boſewell 
name the houſe to his extenſive acquaintance, it 
would be a ſingular favour confer'd on one who has 
it not in her power to make any other return but 
her meſt grateful thanks, and ſincereſt prayers for 
his happineſs in time, and in a bleſſed eternity. 


« Tueſday morn.” 


From this meeting at Aſhbourne I derived a 
conſiderable acceſſion to my Johnſonian ſtore. 
I communicated my original Journal to Sir 
William Forbes, in whom I have always placed 
deſerved confidence ; and what he wrote to me 
concerning it is ſo much to my credit as the bi- 
ographer of Johnſon, that my readers will, I 
hope, grant me their indulgence for here inſert- 


ing it. It is not once or twice going over it 


(ſays Sir William) that will ſatisfy me; for I 
find in it a high degree of inſtruction as well as 
entertainment; and I derive more benefit from 
Dr. Johnſon's admirable diſcuſſions than I 


ſhould be able to draw from his perſonal con- 


verſation; for, I ſuppoſe there is not a man in 


the world to whom he diſcloſes his ſentiments ſo _ 


freely as to yourſelf.” 


cannot omit a curious circumſtance which 


occurred at Edenſor- inn, cloſe by Chatſworth, 
to ſurvey the magnificence of which L had gone 
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a conſiderable way out of my road to Scotland. 


The inn was then kept by a very jolly landlord, 
whoſe name I think was Malton. He happened 
to mention that © the celebrated Dr. Johnſon 
had been in his houſe.” I inquired who this Dr. 
Johnſon was, that I might hear mine hoſt's no- 
tion of him. * Sir, (faid he,) Johnſon, the 
great writer; Oddity, as they call him. He's 


the greateſt writer in England; he writes for 


the miniſtry; he has a correſpondence abroad, 
and lets them know what's going on.“ 

My friend, who had a thorough dependance 
upon the authenticity of my relation without 
any embelliſhment, as falſehood or fiction is too 
gently called, laughed a good deal at this repre- 
ſentation of himſelf, 


| Mr. BoswELL to Dr. JohNsoN. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 1777. 
&« My DEAR SIR, 


* By the firſt poſt I inform you of my > fake | 
arrival at my, own houſe, and that I had the 
comfort of finding my wife and children all in 


good health. 


* When I look back upon our late interview, 


it appears to me to have anſwered expectation 


better than almoſt any ſcheme of happineſs that 

J ever put in execution. My Journal is ſtored 
with wiſdom and wit; and my memory is filled 
with the recollection of lively and affectionate 
feelings, which now, I think, yield me more 
ſatisfaction than at the time when they were firſt 
excited. I have experienced this upon other 
occaſions. I will be obliged to you if you will 
explain it to me; for it ſeems wonderful that 


pleaſure ſhould be more vivid at a diſtance than 
when 
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when near. I with you may find yourſelf inthe 
humour to do me this favour ; but I flatter my- 
elf with no ſtrong hope of it; for I have ob- 
ſerved, that unleſs upon very ſerious occaſions, 
your letters to me are not anſwers to thoſe which 
I write.” 

[I then expreſſed to him much 1 that 
I had mentioned to him the name of the gentle- 


man who had told me the ſtory ſo much to his 


diſadvantage, the truth of which he had com- 
pletely refuted; for that my having done ſo 
might be interpreted as a breach of confidence, 
and offend one whoſe ſociety I valued :—there- 
fore earneſtly requeſting no notice might be 
taken of it to any body, till I ſhould be in Lon- 

don, and have an opportunity to talk it over 
with the gentleman. ] | 


T, o James BosWELL, Eig. 


© DEAR SIR, 


„ YOU will wonder, or you have won- 
dered, why no letter has come from me. What 
you wrote at your return, had in it ſuch a ſtrain 
of cowardly caution as gave me no pleaſure. 1 
could not well do what you wiſhed; I had no 


need to vex you with a refuſal. have ſeen Mr. 


— and as to him have ſet all right, with- 
out any inconvenience, fo far as I know, to you. 


Mrs. Thrale had forgot the ſtory. You may 


now be at eaſe. 
* And at eaſe I certainly wiſh you, for the 
kindneſs that you ſhowed in coming fo long a 
journey to ſee me. It was a pity to keep you ſo 
long f in pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, 
. I do not fee what I coun have done better than 
AS. a at | 
N n2 
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* hope you found at your return my dear 
enemy and all her little people quite well, and 
had no reaſon to repent your journey. I think 
on it with great gratitude. 

<« | was not well when you left me at the 
Doctor's, and I grew worſe; yet I ſtaid on, 
and at Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, 
however, did not make me worſe; and when I 
came to London 1 complied with a ſummons to 
go to Brighthelmſton, where I ſaw Beauelerk, 
and ſtaid three days. 

« Our club has recommenced laſt Friday, 
but I was not there. Langton has another 
wench*®*. | Mrs. 'Thrale is in hopes of a young 
brewer. . They got by their trade laſt year a 
very large ſum, and their expences are proper- 


| tionate. 


« Mrs. Williams's health is very bad. And 
I have had for ſome time a very difficult and la- 
borious reſpiration, but I am better by purges, 
abſtinence and other methods. I am yet how-_ 


ever much behind-hand in my health and reſt. 


„Dr. Blair's ſermons are now univerſally 


ed but let him think that I had the 
honour of firſt finding and firſt praiſing his ex- 


cellencies. I did not ſtay to add my voice to 


that of the public. | 
& My dear friend, let me thank you once 
more for yout viſit ; you did me great honour, 
and I hope met with nothing that diſpleaſed 
you. I ſtaid long at Aſhbourne, not much 
pleaſed, yet aukward at departing. I then 
went to Lichfield, where 1 found my friend at 
Stowhill” very dangerouſly diſeaſed. Such is 
life. Let us try to paſs it well, whatever it be, 
for there is ſurely ſomething beyond.j we 


A daughter born to him. 7 Mrs. Aſton. 1 
nn uf „ Well, 
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a$ you can to, dear Sir, 


“ Your affectionate ſervant, 
86 London, Nov. 25, 1777. 
| © Sam. JonnsoN.” 


To Dr. Saul. JoHNsox. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1777. 
< My DEAR SIR, 


* This day's poſt has at length relizved me 
from much uneaſineſs, by bringing me a letter 
from you. I was, indeed, doubly uneaſy ;— 
on my own account and yours. I was very 
anxious to be ſecured againſt any bad conſe- 
quences from my imprudence in mentioning; 
the gentleman's name who had told me a ſtory 
to your diſadvantage; and as I could hardly 
ſuppoſe it poſſible, that you would delay ſo long 
to make me eaſy, unleſs you was ill, I was not 
a little apprehenſive about you. You mult not 
'be offended when I venture to tell you that you 
appear to me to have been too rigid upon this 
occaſion. The cowardly caution which gave 

ou no pleaſure,” was ſuggeited to me by a friend 
1 to whom I mentioned the ſtrange ſtory 
and the detection of its falſity, as an inſtance 
how one may be deceived by what is apparently 
very good authority. But, as I am ſtill per- 
ſuaded, that as I might have obtained the truth, 
without mentioning the gentleman's name, it 
was wrong in me to do it, I cannot ſee that you 
are juſt in blaming my caution. But if you 
were ever ſo juſt in your diſapprobation, might 
you not have dealt more tenderly with me ? 
* I went 


349 
* Well, now I hope all is well, write as ſoon 1777. 
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« J went to Auchinleck about the middle of 
October, and paſſed ſome time with Cy father 
very comforebiyy. 

* %* * * 

* 4 am W in a criminal proſecution 
againſt a country ſchoolmaſter, for indecent 
behaviour to his female ſcholars. There is no 
ſtatute againſt ſuch abominable conduct; but it 
is puniſhable at common law. 1 will be oblig- 
ed to you for your aſſiſtance in this extraordi- 
nary trial. I ever am, my dear Sir, 


£6 Your faithful humble ſervant, 


66 Ius Bosw TI..“ 


About this time 1 wrote to Johnſon, giving 
him an account of the decifion of the Negro 
cauſe, by the Court of Seſſion, which by thoſe 
who hold even the mildeſt and beſt regulated 
ſlavery in abomination, (of which number 1 
do not hefitate to declare that I am one, ) 


ſhould be remembered with high reſpe&, and 


to the credit of Scotland; for it went upon a 
much broader ground than the caſe of Somerſet, 


which was decided in England“; being truly 


the general queſtion, whether a perpetual obli- 
- war of ſervice to one maſter in any mode 
ould be ſanctioned by the law of a free coun- 


try. A negro, then called Jeſeph Knight, a 


native of Africa, who having been brought to 


Jamaica in the uſual courſe of the flave trade, 
and purchaſed by a Scotch gentleman in that 


_ . Hand, had attended his maſter to Scotland, 


| where it was officiouſly ſuggeſted to him that he 
would be found entitled to his liberty without 


. 15 State Trials, Vol. XI. p. 339, and Mr. Hargrave' 8 


argument. 
g any 
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any limitation. He accordingly brought his 177”. 
action, in the courſe of which the advocates on 2 
both ſides did themſelves great honour, Mr. 9 _ 
M.aclaurin has had the praiſe of Johnſon, for 
his argument? in favour of the negro, and Mr. 
Macconochie diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the ſame 
ſide, by his ingenuity and extraordinary re- 
ſearch. Mr. Cullen, on the part of the maſter, 
diſcovered good information and ſound reaſon- 
ing; in which he was well ſupported by Mr. 
James Ferguſſon, a man remarkable for a man- 
ly underſtanding, and a knowledge both of 
books and of the world. But I cannot too 
highly praiſe the ſpeech which Mr. Henry Dun- 
das generouſly contributed to the cauſe of the 
ſooty ſtranger. Mr. Dundas's Scottiſh accent, 
which has been ſo often in vain obtruded as an 
objection to his powerful abilities in parliament, 
was no diſadvantage to him in his own country. 
And I do declare, that upon this memorable 
queſtion he impreſſed me, and I believe all his 
audience, with ſuch teelings as were produced 
by ſome of the moſt eminent orations of anti- 
quity. This teſtimony I liberally give to the 
excellence of an old friend, with whom it has 
been my lot to differ very widely upon many 
political topicks ; yet I perſuade myſelf without 
malice. A great majority of the Lords of Seſ- 
ſion decided for the negro. But four of their 
number, the Lord Preſident, Lord Elliock, 
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The motto to it was happily choſen : 


cc 


Nimium ne crede colori.”” 


I cannot avoid mentioning a circumſtance.no leſs ſtrange than 

true, that a brother Advocate in conſiderable practice, but of 

whom it certainly cannot be ſaid, Ingenuas didicit fideliter artes, 
- aſked Mr, Maclaurin, with a face of flippant aſſurance, © Are 

theſe words your own?“ 

| Lord 


$52 
1777. 
Etat. 68. 
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Lord Monboddo, and Lord Covington, reſo. 
lutely maintained the lawfulneſs of a ftatus, 
which has been acknowleged in all ages and 


countries, and that when freedom flouriſhed, 


as in ou Greece and Rome. 


E James BosWELL, Ela. 


„ Dear SIR, 


* THIS is the time of the year in which 
all expreſs their good wiſhes to their friends, 
and I fend mine to you and your family. May 
your lives be long, happy, and good. I have - 


been much out of order, but, I hope, do not 


grow worſe. 
« The crime of the ſchoolmaſter whom you 


are engaged to proſecute is very great, and 


may be ſuſpected to be too common. In our 
law it would be a breach of the peace, and a 
miſdemeanour; that is, a kind of indefinite 
crime, not capital, but puniſhable at the diſcre- 
tion of the Court. You cannot want matter : 
all that needs to be ſaid will eaſily Occur. 

& Mr. Shaw, the author of the Gaelick 
Grammar, deſires me to make a requeſt for 
him to Lord Eglintoune, that he may be ap- 
pointed Chaplain to one of the new-raiſed re- 

iments. 

« All our friends are as they were; little 
has happened to them of either good or bad. 
Mrs. 1 Thrale ran a great black hair. dreſſing pin 
into her eye; but by great evacuation ſhe ke 
it from inflaming, and it is almoſt well. 


Reynolds has been out of order, but is bet- 


ter. Mrs. Williams is in a very poor 
health. 
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ec If I ſhould write on, I ſhould, perhaps, 1777. 
write only complaints, and therefore I will con- Tal. 68, 
tent myſelf with telling you, that 'I love to 4 
think on you, and to hear from you ; and that 
I am, dear Sir, 


« Yours faithfully, 
December 27, 1777. 
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% SAM. JoHNSON.““ 


In 1778, Johnſon gave the world a luminous 1778. 
proof that the vigour of his mind in all its fa- 
culties, whether memory, judgement, or ima- 
gination, was not in the leaſt abated ; for this 

year came out the firſt four volumes of his 
„ Prefaces, biographical and critical, to the 
moſt eminent of the Engliſh Poets,“ publiſhed 
by the bookſellers of London. The remaining 
volumes came out in the year 1780. The Po- 
ets were ſelected by the ſeveral bookſellers who 
had the honorary copy- right, which is ſtill pre- 
ſerved among them by mutual compact, not- 
withſtanding the deciſion of the Houſe of 
Lords againſt the perpetuity of Literary Pro- 
perty. We have his own authority ', that by 
his recommendation the poems of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfret, and. Yalden, were added to 

the collection. Of this work I ſhall ſpeak 
more particularly hereafter. 
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To Dr. SAMUEL JohNSsoN 


| | Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1778. 
. «© Dear SIR, ; | 

« YOUR congratulations upon a new 
. year are mixed with complaint: mine muſt be 


Life of Watts. 
ſo 
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1778. fo too. My wife has for ſome time been ver 
Las 55, ill, having been confined to the houſe theſe 
” three months by a ſevere cold, hors: with 
alarming ſymptoms. 

[Here I gave a particular account of the dif. 
| treſs which the perſon, upon every account 
| moſt dear to me, ſuffered ; and of the diſmal 
ſtate of apprehenſion in which I now was. 
Adding, that I never ſtood more in need of his 

conſoling philoſophy}. 

* Did you ever look at a book written by 
Wilſon, a Scotſman, under the Latin name of 
Voluſenus, according to the cuſtom of literary 
men at a certain period. It is entitled © De 
Animi Tranquillitate? 1 earneſtly defire tran- 
quillity. Bona res quies; but | fear I ſhall ne- 
ner attain it: for, when unoccupied, I grow 
gloomy, and occupation agitates me to teveriſh- 
nels. | 


K „ 90. 


6 I am, dear Sir, 
ce Your moſt afoAiomts. humble ſervant, 
cc Janis BosWEr.L.” 


Ta Janzs 8 * 


2064 Dan Sin, 


« TO a letter fo eren as your laſt, 
it is proper to return ſome anfwer, however lit- 
tle I may be diſpoſed to write. 

« Your alarm at your lady's illneſs was rea- 
ſonable, and not diſproportionate to the ap- 
pearance of the diſorder. I hope your phyfical 
friend's conjecture is now verified, and all fear 
of a conſumption at an end: a little care and 


| exerciſe will then reſtore her. London is a 
| good 


Failes's name reproaches me; but if he ſaw © 
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good air for ladies; and if you bring her hi- 1778. 
ther, I will do for her what the did for me—l —_— 
will retire from my apartments, for her accom- _ 
modation. Behave _—_ to Her, and * 
her cheerful. 

„ You always ſeem to call for tetiderneſs. 
Know then, that in the firſt month of the pre. 
ſent year I very highly eſteem and very cordial- 
ly love you. I hope to tell you this at the be- 
ginning of every year as long as we live; and 
why ſhould we trouble ourlelves to tell or - hear 
it oftener ? 

Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexan- 
der, that I with them, as well as their parents, 
many happy years. 

Mou have ended the negro's cauſe much 
to my mind. Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord 
Hailes were on the ſide of liberty. Lord 


my languid neglect of my own affairs, he 
would rather pity than reſent my neglect of his. 
I hope to mend, 11 et mihi vivam et amicis. I 
vans dear Sir, ; 
wy Your's 0 
& January 24, 1778. 


| Sam. JoHNSON- 
„My ſervice to my fellow-traveller, Joſeph.” 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1778. 
„ My DEAR SIR, 


« WHY I have delayed, for near a 
month, to thank you for your laſt affectionate 
letter, 
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1778. letter, I cannot-ſay; for my mind has been in 
E better health theſe three weeks than for ſome 
* years paſt. I believe I have evaded till I could 

ſend you a copy of lord Hailes's opinion on 

the negro's cauſe, which he wiſhes you to read, 

and correct any errours that there may be in 

the language; for, ſays he, ve live in a criti- 

| cal though not a learned age; and I ſeek to 
ſcreen myſelf under the ſhield of Ajax.“ I 
communicated to him your apology for keeping 

| the ſheets of his Annals' ſo long. He lays, 

1 Is am ſorry to ſee that Dr. Johnſon is in a ſtate 
of languor. Why ſhould a ſober Chriſtian, 

neither an enthuſiaſt nor a fanatick, be very 

merry or very ſad ?? I envy his Lordſhip's com- 

fortable conſtitution : but well do I know that 

languor and dejection will afflict the beſt, how- 

ever excellent their principles. I am in poſſeſ- 

ſion of Lord Hailes's opinion in his own hand- 

«i writing, and have had it for ſome. time. My 

excuſe then for procraſtination muſt be, that I 

wanted to have it copied; and I have now put 

that off ſo long, that it will be better to bring ir 
with me than ſend it, as I ſhall probably get you 
to look at it ſooner when I ſolicit you in per- 
ſon. > PER 
„My wife, who is, I thank Gop, a good 
deal better, is much obliged to you for your 
very polite and courteous offer of your apart- 
ment : but, if ſhe goes to London, it will be 
beſt for her to have lodgings in the more airy | 
vicinity of Hyde-Park. I, however, doubt 
much if I ſhall be able to prevail with her to 
accompany me to the metropolis, for ſhe is ſa 

different from you and me, that ſhe diſlikes ti a- 

velling ; and ſhe is ſo anxious about her chil- 

dren, that ſhe thinks ſhe ſhould be unhappy if 
at a diſtance from them. She therefore wiſhes 
| rather 
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rather to go to ſome country place in Scotland, 1778. 
— 


where ſhe can have them with her. 

I purpoſe being in London about the 2oth 
of next month, as I think it creditable to ap- 
pear in the Houſe of Lords as one of Douglas's 
Counſel, in the great and laſt competition be- 
tween Duke Hamilton and him. 

* * * * * * 

J am ſorry poor Mrs. Williams is ſo ill: 
though her temper is unpleaſant, ſhe has always 
been polite and obliging to me. I wiſh many 


happy years to good Mr. Levett, who I ſuppole 


holds his uſual place at your breakfaſt-table*. 
Jever am, my dear Sir, 
06 Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
JAMES BoswELL.“ 


To the ſame. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1778. 
M DER Sik, 


«© YOU are at preſent buſy amongſt the 
Engliſh Poets, preparing, for the publick in- 
ſtruction and entertainment, Prefaces, biogra- 
phical and critical. It will not, therefore, be 
out of ſeaſon to appeal to you for the deciſion 
of a controverſy which has ariſen between a 
lady and me concerning a paſſage in Parnell. 


2 Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromore, humorouſly obſerv- 
ed, that Levett uſed to breakfaſt on the cruſt of a roll, which 


Johnſon, after tearing out the crumb for himſelf, threw to his 


humble friend, 
| That 


cat. 69. 
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1778. That poet tells us, that his Hermit quitted his 
— cell : 
Etat. 69. 


W to e the DF by fight, 
0 T find if books or ſwains report it right; 
(For yet by /wains alone the world he knew, 
< Whoſe feet came wandering o'er the —_—y 
ons T | 


I maintain, that there is an n 3 
for as the Hermit's notions of the world · were 
formed from the reports both of books and 
_ fwains, he could not juſtly be ſaid to know by 


ſwains alone. Be pleaſed to judge between us, 


and let us have your reaſons. 

* What do you ſay to © Taxation no 7 Tyranny* 
now, after Lord North's declaration, or con- 
feſſion, or whatever elſe his conciliatory ſpeech 
ſhould be called? I never differed from you on 

oliticks but upon two points—the Middleſex 
Election, and the Taxation of the Americans 
by the Britiſh Howzs of Repreſentatives. There 


is a charm in the word Parliament, ſo I avoid 


it. As I ama ſteady and warm Tory, I regret 


that the King does not ſee it to be better for 


him to receive conſtitutional ſupplies from his 
American ſubjects by the voice of their own aſ- 
ſemblies, where his Royal Perſon is repreſent- 
ed, than through the medium of his Britiſh 
ſubj ets. I am perſuaded that the power of the 
Cm. which I wiſh to increaſe, would - be 
greater when in contact with all its dominions, 
than if the rays of regal bounty were to 
© ſhine* upon America, through that denſe 
and troubled body—a modern Britiſh Parlia- 


3 Alluding to a line in his © Vanity of human Wiſhes,” | 
when deſcribing Cardinal Wolſey in his ſtate of elevation, 


« Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine.” 
ment. 
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angry voice at Aſhbourne upon it, {till ſounds Fg = 
aweful in my mind's ears. I ever am, my 
dear Sir, | l | 


« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
% James BosWELL..” 


To the ſame. 
Edinburgh, March 12, 1778. - 


«© My DEAR SIR, 


« THE alarm of your lateillneſs diſtreſſed 
me but for a few hours; for, on the evening of 
the day that it reached me, I found it contra- 
_ dicted in © The London Chronicle,* which I 
could depend upon as authentick concerning 
you, Mr. Strahan being the printer of it. I 
did not ſee the paper in which the approach- 
ing extinction of a bright luminary' was an- 
nounced. Sir William Forbes told me of it; 
and he ſays, he ſaw me ſo uneaſy, that he did 
not give me the report in ſuch ſtrong terms as 
he had read it. He afterwards ſent me a letter 
from Mr. Langton to him, which relieved me 
much. I am, however, not quite eaſy, as I 
have not heard from you; and now I ſhall not 
have that comfort before I ſee you, for I ſet out 
for London to-morrow before the poſt comes 
in. I hope to be with you on Wedneſday morn- 
ing ; and I ever am, with the higheſt venera- 
tion, my dear Sir, | | 
| «© Your much obliged 
Faithful and affectionate 
Humble ſervant, 
% James BoswELL.“ 


On Wedneſday, March 18, 1 arrived in 
London, and was informed by good Mr. Francis 
be” that 
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that his maſter was better, and was gone to 
Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, to which place 1 
wrote to him, begging to know when he would 
be in town. He was not expected for ſome 
time; but next day having called on Dr. Tay- 
lor, in Dean's-yard, Weſtminſter, I found him 
there, and was told he had come to town for a 
few hours. He met me with his uſual kind- 
neſs, but inſtantly returned to the writing of 
ſomething on which he was employed when I 
came in, and on which he ſeemed much intent. 
Finding him thus engaged, I made my viſit 
very ſhort, and had no more of his converſa- 
tion, except his expreſling a ſerious regret that 
a friend of ours was living at too much expence, 


.. conſidering how poor an appearance he made: 


if (faid he) a man has ſplendour from his ex- 
pence if he ſpends his money in pride or in plea- 
ſure, he has value: but if he lets others ſpend | 
it for him, which is moſt commonly the caſe, * 
he has no advantage from it.“ 

On Friday, March 20, I found him at his 
own houſe, fitting with Mrs. Williams, and was 
informed that the room formerly allotted to me 
was now appropriated to a charitable purpoſe ; 
Mrs. Deſmoulins+, and I think her daughter, 
and a Miſs Carmichael, being all lodged in it. 

Such was his humanity, and ſuch his generoſi- 
ty, that Mrs. Deſmoulins herſelf told me, he 
allowed her half-a-guinea a week. Let it be 
remembered, that this was above a twelfth part 
of his penſion. | 

His liberality, indeed, was * all periods of 
bis life very remarkable. Howard, of 
Lichfield, at whoſe father's Ne Johnſon had 
in his early years been kindly received, told 


me, that when he was a boy at the Charter- 


4 Daughter of Dr. Swinfen, Johnſon's godfather, and wi- 
dow of Mr. Deſmoulins, a writing-maſter, © 


a. Houſe, 
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Houſe, his father wrote to him to go and pay a 1778. 


viſit ro Mr. Samuel Johnſon, which he accord- 
ingly did, and found him in an upper room, of 
poor appearance. Johnſon received him with 
much courteouſneſs, and talked a great deal to 
him, as a ſchool-boy, of the courſe of his edu- 
ation, and other particulars. When he after- 
wards came to know and underſtand the high 
character of this great man, he recollected his 
condeſcenſion with wonder. He added, that 
when he was going away, Mr. Johnſon preſent- 
ed him with half a-guinea; and this, ſaid Mr. 
Howard, was at a time when he . had 
not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to another 
room. Tom Davies ſoon after joined us. He 
had now unfortunately: failed in his circum- 
ſtances, and was indebted to Dr. Johnſon's 
Ekindneſs for obtaining for him many alleviations 
of his diſtreſs. After he went away, Johnſon 
blamed his folly in quitting the ſtage, by which 
he and his wife got five hundred pounds a year. 
I faid, I believed it was owing to Churchilbs 
n upon him, | 


_ He mouths a ſentence as curs mouth a bone.” 5 
6.2 _ 
Jornson. | 4 believe ſo too, Sir. Bat what 
a man is he to be driven from the ſtage by a 
line? Another line would have driven him from 
his ſhop.“ 
I told him, that I was a as Combe at 
the bar of the Houſe of Commons to oppoſe a 
_ road-bill in the county of Stirling, and aſked 
him what mode he would adviſe me to follow 
in addreſſing ſuch an audience. Jornson. 
Why, Sir, you mult provide yourſelf with a 
good deal of extraneous matter, which you are 
VoL. II, Oo ” 


54 oh 
15778. to produce occaſionally, ſo as to fill up the time; 


AÆtat 
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for you muſt conſider, that they do not liſten 


79) much. If you begin with the ſtrength of your 


cauſe, it may be loſt before they begin to liſten. 
When you catch a moment of attention, preſs 
the merits of the queſtion upon them.” He 
faid, as to one point of the merits, that he 
thought < it would be a wrong thing to deprive 
the ſmall landholders of the privilege of aſſeſſing 
themſelves for making and repairing the high 


roads; it was deftroying ſo much liberty without 


a good reaſon, which was always a bad thing,” 

When I mentioned this obſervation next day to 
Mr. Wilkes, he pleaſantly ſaid, What! does 
he talk of liberty ? Liberty 1 is as ridiculous in 
his mouth as Religion in mine.” Mr. Wilkes's 
advice, as to the beſt mode of ſpeaking at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons, was not more 


reſpectſul towards the ſenate, than that of Dr. 


Johnſon. © Be as impudent as you can, as 


merry as you can, and ſay whatever comes 


uppermoſt. Jack Lee is the beſt heard there 


of any Counſel; and he is the moſt impudent 


dog, and always abuſing us.“ 

In my interview with Dr. Johnſon this even- 
ing, I was quite eaſy, quite as his companion; 
upon which 1 find in my Journal the following 
reflection: © So ready is my mind to ſuggeſt 
matter for diſſatisfaction, that I felt a fort of 
regret that I was fo eaſy. I miſſed that awful 
reverence with which 1 uſed to contemplate 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon, in the complex magnitude 


of his literary, moral, and religious character. 
I have a wonderful ſuperſtitious love of my/tery ; 


when, perhaps, the truth is, that it is owing to 
the cloudy darkneſs of my own mind. I ſhould 
be glad that l am more advanced in my progress 
of Lg ſo that I can view Dr. Johnſon with a 

ſteadier 
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ſteadier and clearer eye. My diſſatisfaction to- 1778. 
night was fooliſh. Would it not be fooliſh to 9 
regret that we ſhall have leſs myſtery in a future — 
ſtate? That we now. ſee in a glaſs darkly,” 
but ſhall © then ſee face to face?” This re- 
flection, which I thus freely communicate, will 
be valued by the thinking part of my readers, 
who may have themſelves experienced ſimilar 
| ſtates of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. 
Thrale's; where, as Mr. Strahan once com- 
plained to me, he was in a great meaſure 
abſorbed from the ſociety of his old friends.” 
I was kept in London by buſineſs, and wrote to 

him on the 27th, that © a ſeparation from him 
for a week, when we were ſo near, was equal to 
a ſeparation for a year, when we were at four 
hundred miles diſtance.” I went to Streatham 
on Monday, March 30. Before he appeared, 
Mrs. Thrale made a very characteriſtical re- 
mark: —“ I do not know for certain what will 
pleaſe Dr. Johnſon: but I know for certain that 
it will diſpleaſe him to praiſe any thing, even 
What he likes, extravagantly.“ 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declama- 

tions againſt the age, on account of luxury 

increaſe of London — ſcarcity of proviſions— 
and other ſuch topick. Houſes (ſaid he) will 
be built till rents fall; and corn is more plen- 
tiful now than ever it was. 

I had before dinner repeated a Sohn | 
ſtory told me by an old man who had been a 
paſſenger with me in the ſtage- coach to-day. 
Mrs. Thrale, having taken occaſion to allude to 
it in talking. to me, called it * The ſtory told 

ou by the old woman.'”' —** Now, Madam, 

(ſaid I,) give me leave to catch you in the fact: 
it was not an old woman, but an old man, whom 
O o 2 I men- 
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I mentioned as having told me this.” I preſum- 
ed to take an opportunity, in preſence of John- 
fon, of ſhewing this lively lady how ready ſhe 
was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact 
authenticity of narration. 

Thomas i Kempis (he obſerved) muſt be a 
good book, as the world has opened its arms to 
receive it. It is ſaid to have been printed, in 
one language or other, as many times as there 
have been months ſince it firſt came out. | 
always was ftruck with this ſentence in it : © Be 
not angry that you cannot make others as you 
wiſh them to be, ſince you cannot make yourſelt 
as you with to be.” 

He ſaid, I was angry with Hurd about 
Cowley, for having publiſhed a ſelection of his 
works : but, upon better confideration, I think 


there is no impropriety in a man's publiſhing as 


much as he chooſes of any author, if he does 
not put the reſt out of the way. A man, for 
inſtance, may print the Odes of Horace alone.” 
He ſeemed to be in a more indulgent humour 
than when this ſubje&t was diſcuſſed between 


him and Mr. Murphy*. 


When we were at tea and coffee, there came 


in Lord Trimbleſtown, in whoſe family was an 


ancient Iriſh peerage, but it ſuffered by taking 
the generous fide in the troubles of the ll 
century. He was a man of pleaſing converſa- 
tion, and was accompanied by a young gentle- 
man, his ſon. 

I mentioned that I had in my poſſeſſion the 


Life of Sir Robert Sibbald, the celebrated 


Scottiſh antiquary, and founder of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians at nnn, in the 


$ See p. 364 of this Volume. Hh 
2 | FS: 
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original manuſcript in his own hand-writing; 
and that it was I believed the moſt natural and 
candid account of himſelf that ever was given 
by any man. As an inſtance, he tells that the 
Duke of Perth, then Chancellor of Scotland, 


preſſed him very much to come over to the 


 Roman-Catholick Faith ; that he reſiſted all his 
Grace's arguments for a conſiderable time, till 
one day he felt himſelf as it were inſtantaneouſly 
convinced, and .with tears in his eyes ran into 
the Duke s arms, and embraced the ancient 
religion; that he continued very ſteady in it for 
ſome time, and accompanied his Grace to 
London one winter, and lived in his houſehold ; 

that there he found the rigid faſting preſcribed 
by the church very ſevere upon him; that this 
| diſpoſed him to reconſider the controverly, and 
having then ſeen that he was in the wrong, he 
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returned to Proteſtantiſm. I talked of ſome 


time or other publiſhing this curious life. Mxs. 
Trrair. I think you had as well let alone 
that publication. To diſcover ſuch weakneſs 
expoſes a man when he is gone.” JoHNSON. 
** Nay, it is an honeſt picture of human nature. 
How often are the primary motives of our 
greateſt actions as ſmall as Sibbald's, for his re- 
converſion.” MRS. THRALE. * But may 
they not as well be forgotten?“ Jo--w8ox. 
* Madam, a man loves to review his own 
mind. That is the uſe of a diary, or journal.“ 
Lord TRIMBLESTOWN. © True, Sir. As the 
ladies love to ſee themſelves in a glaſs; fo a 
man likes to ſee himſelf in his journal.” Bos- 
WELL. A very pretty alluſion.” er gem 
40 Ves, indeed.” BoswW ELI. And as 


lady adjuſts her dreſs before a mirror, a * 45 


adjuſts his character by looking at his journal.” 
I next year found the very ſame thought in 


3 8 
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Atterbury's Sermon on Lady Cutts.” * In 
this glaſs ſhe every day dreſſed her mind.“ This 
is a proof of coincidence, and not of plagiariſm; 
for I had never read that ſermon before. | 
Next morning, while we were at breakfaſt, 
Johnſon gave a very earneſt recommendation of 
what he himſelf practiſed with the utmoſt con- 


ſcientiouſneſs: I mean a ſtrict attention to truth, 


—— w ee es ny —_—_— — 


even in the moſt minute particulars. Ac- 
cuſtom your children (ſaid he) conſtantly to 
this; if a thing happened at one window, and 
they, when relating it, ſay that it happened at 
another, do not let it paſs, but inſtantly check 
them; you do not know where deviation from 
truth will end.” BOoSWELL, It may come to 
the door; and when once an account is at all 


varied in one circumſtance, it may by degrees 


be varied ſo as to be totally different from what 
really happened.“ Our lively hoſteſs, whoſe 

ncy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, 
and ventured to ſay, © Nay, this is too much. 
If Mr. Johnſon ſhould forbid me to drink tea 
I would comply, as I ſhould feel the reſtraint 


only twice a day ; but little variations in narra- 
tive muſt happen a thouſand times a day, if 


one is not perpetually watching.” Joanson. 
„Well, Madam, and you ought to be perpe- 
tually watching. It is more from careleſſneſs 
about truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is ſo much falſehood in the world.“ | 

In his review of Dr. Warton's ©** Effay on 
the Writings and Genius of Pope, Johnſon 
has given the following ſalutary caution upon 


this ſubje&: © Nothing but experience could 


evince the frequency of falſe information, or. 
enable any man to conceive that ſo many 
groundleſs reports ſhould be propagated, as 
every man of. eminence may hear of _— 

| ome 
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Some men relate what they think, as what they 


know; ſome men of confuſed memories and 
habitual inccuracy, aſcribe to one man what 
belongs to another; and ſome talk on, without 
thought or care. A few men are ſufficient to 
broach falſehoods, which are afterwards in- 
nocently diffuſed by ſucceſſive relaters*.* Had 
he lived to read what Sir John Hawkins and 
Mrs. Piozzi have related concerning himſelf, 
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how much would he have found his obſervation 


illuſtrated! He was indeed, ſo much impreſſed 
with the prevalence of falſehood, voluntary or 
unintentional, that I never knew any perſon 
who upon hearing an extraordinary circum- 
{tance told, diſcovered more of the incredulus 
odi. He would ſay with a ſignificant look and 
deciſive tone, It is not ſo. Do not tell this 
again.” He inculcated upon all his friends the 
importance of perpetual vigilance againſt the 
ſlighteſt degrees of falſehood, the effect of 
which, as Sir Joſhua Reynolds obſerved to me, 
has been, that all who were of his ſchool are 
diſtinguiſhed for a love of truth and accuracy, 
which they would not have poſſeſſed in the 
fame degree, if they had not been known to 
Johnſon. | 

Talking of ghoſts, he ſaid, * It is wonderful 
that five thouſand years have now elapſed fince 
the creation of the world, and ſtill it is un- 
decided whether or not there has ever been an 
inſtance of the ſpirit of any perſon appearing 
after death. All argument 1s againit it; but 
all belief is for it.“ | | 

He ſaid, John Weſley's converſation is 
good, but he 1s never at leifure. He 1s always 


© 6 Literary Magazine, 1756, p. 37. 


obliged 
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. obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very 
diſagreeable to a man who loves to fold his 
legs and have out his talk. as I do.” 


n Friday, April 3, I dined with him in 


London, in a company where were preſent 


__ - ſeveral eminent men, whom TI ſhall not name. 


But diſtinguiſh their parts in the converſation 
by different letters. 

F. „I have been looking at this famous 
antique marble dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at 
a thouſand guineas, ſaid to be Alcibiades's 
dog.“ JohNSsõ N. © His tail then muſt be 
docked. That was the mark of Alcibiades's 
dog.” E. © A thouſand guineas ! The repre- 
ſentation of no animal whatever is worth ſo 
much. At this rate a dead dog would indeed 
be better than a living lion.” Johxusow. © Sir, 
it is not the worth of the thing, but the ſkill in 
forming it which is ſo highly eſtimated, Every 
thing that enlarges the ſphere of human powers, 
that ſhows man he can do what he thought he 
could not do, is valuable. The firſt man who 
balanced a ſtraw upon his. noſe : Johnſon who 
rode upon three horſes at a time; in ſhort, all 
ſuch men deſerved the applauſe of mankind, 
not on account of the uſe of what they did, 
but of the dexterity which they, exhibited. 5 
 BoswELL. © Yet a miſapplication of time and 
aſſiduity is not to be encouraged. Addiſon, in 
one of his © SpeQators* commends the judge- 
ment of a King, who as a ſuitable reward to a 
man that by long perſeverance had attained to 
the art of throwing a barley- corn through the 
eye of a needle, gave him a buſhel of barley.” 
Johxsox. © He has been a King of *Scotland, 
where barley is ſcarce.” F. © One of the 
molt remarkable antique figures of an animal 
is the boar at Florence.” JofHNnsoN. © 2 
| fir 
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firſt boar that is well made in marble ſhould be 1778. 
reſerved as a wonder. When men arrive at a ""# 
facility of making boars well, then the work 
manſhip is not of ſuch value, but they ſhould 
however be preſerved as examples, and as a 
greater ſecurity for the reſtoration of the art, 
ſhould it be loſt.” 4 
E. We hear prodigious complaints at 
preſent of emigration I am convinced that 
emigration makes a country more populous.” 
J.“ That ſounds very much like a paradox.“ 

E. © Exportation of men, like exportation of 
all other commodities, makes more be pro- 
duced.” JoHN SN. But there would be 
more people were there not emigration, pro- 
vided there were food for more.” E. No; 

leave a few breeders, and you'll have more 
people than if there were no emigration.” 
JonnsoN. © Nay, Sir, it is plain there will be 
more people, if there are more breeders. Thirty 
cows. in good paſture will produce more calves 
than ten cows, provided they have good bulls.“ 

E. There are bulls enough in Ireland.” | 
JoHNSON. (ſmiling,) “So, Sir, I ſhould think } 
from your argument.” BoswELL. © You faid —_ 
exportation of men, like exportation of other 4 
commodities, makes more be produced. But 
a bounty is given to encourage the exportation 
of corn, and no bounty is given for the expor- 
tation of men; though, indeed, thoſe who go 
gain by it.“ R. But the bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn is paid at home.” E. 
„That's the ſame thing.” JohNsoNW. No, 
Sir.” R. A man who ſtays at home gaing 
nothing by his neighbour's emigrating.” Bos- 
WELL. © I can underſtand that emigration 

may be the cauſe that more people may be 
produced in a country; but the country will 

| | | | not 
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not therefore be from that the more populous, 
for the people iſſue from it, It can only be ſaid 
' that there is a flow of people. It is an en- 


cCouragement to have children, to know that 


they can get a living by emigration.” R. 
Ves, if there were an emigration of children 
under fix years of age. But they don't emi- 
rate till they could earn their livelihood in 
— way at home,” C. „It is remarkable 
that the moſt unhealthy countries, where there 
are the moſt deſtructive diſeaſes, ſuch as Egypt 
and Bengal, are the moſt populous.” JohNSON. 
“ Countries which are the moſt populous have 
the moſt deſtructive diſeaſes. That is the true 
ſtate of the propoſition.” C. Holland is 
very unhealthy, yet it is exceedingly. populous.” 
OHNSON. © I know not that Holland is un- 
ealthy. But its population is owing to an in- 
flux of people from all other countries. Diſeaſe 
cannot be the cauſe of populouſneſs, for it not 
only carries off a great proportion of the 
people; but thoſe who are left are weakened, 
and unfit for the purpoſes of increaſe.” 
R. Mr, E. I don't mean to flatter, but 


when poſterity reads one of your ſpeeches in 


parliament, it will be difficult to believe that 
you took ſo much pains, knowing with certainty 
that it could produce no effect, that not one 
vote would be gained by it.” E. Wavin 
your compliment to me, I ſhall ſay in — 
that it is va well worth while for a man to 
take pains to ſpeak well in parliament. A man, 
who has vanity, ſpeaks to diſplay his talents; 
and if a man ſpeaks well, he gradually eſtabliſhes 
a certain reputation and conſequence in the 
eneral opinion, which ſooner or later will 
Rave its political reward, Beſides, though not 
one vote is gained, a good ſpeech has its effect. 
OL, , Though 
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Though an act which has been ably oppoſed 
paſſes into a law, yet in its progreſs it is 
modelled, it is ſoftened in ſuch a manner, that 
we ſee plainly the, miniſter has been told, that 
the members attached to him are ſo ſenſible of 
its injuſtice or abſurdity from what they have 
heard, that it muſt be altered.“ Joanson. 
* And, Sir, there is a gratification of pride. 
Though we cannot out-vote them we will out- 
argue them. They ſhall not do wrong without 
its being ſhown both to themſelves and to the 
world.“ E. The Houſe of Commons is a 
mixed body, -(I except the minority, which I 
hold to be pure [ſmiling] but I take the whole 
Houſe.) It is a maſs by no means pure; but 
neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a 
large proportion of corruption in it. There 
are many members who generally go with the 
miniſter, who will not go all lengths. There 
are many. honeſt * well-meaning country gentle- 
men who are in parliament only to keep up the 
conſequence of their families. Upon moſt of 
theſe a good ſpeech will have influence.” 
JoansoN. © We are all more or leſs governed 
by intereſt, But intereſt will not make us do 
every thing. In a caſe which admits of doubt, 
we try to think on the fide which is for our 
intereſt, and generally bring ourſelves to act 
accordingly. But the ſubject muſt admit of 


diverſity of colouring ; it mult receive a colour 


on that ſide. In the Houſe of Commons there 
are members enough who will not vote what is 
groſsly unjuſt or abſurd. No, Sir, there muſt 
always be right enough, or appearance of right, 
to keep wrong in countenance.” BoswWELL, 
«© There is ſurely always a majority in parlia- 
ment who have places, or who want to have 
them, and who therefore will be generally 


ready | 
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ready to ſupport government without requiring 
any pretext.” E. True, Sir; that majority 
will always follow | | 


« : ' | g * "ay 
Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium.“ 


BoswELL. © Well now, let us take the com- 


mon phraſe, Place-hunters. 1 thought they had 
hunted without regard to any thing, juſt as 
their huntſman, the miniſter, leads, looking 
only to the prey.“ J. But taking your 

metaphor, you know that in hunting there are 
few ſo deſperately keen as to follow without 
relerve. Some do not choole to leap ditches 


and hedges. and riſk their necks, or gallop over 


ſteeps, or even to dirty themſelves in bogs and 


mire,” BosweELL. I am glad there are ſome 


good, quiet, moderate political hunters-”” E. 


J believe in any body of men in England I 
ſhould have been in the minority; I have 
always been in the minority.” P. The 
Houſe' of Commons reſembles a private com- 
pany. How ſeldom is any man convinced by 
another's argument; paſſion and pride riſe 
againſt it. R. What would be the conſe- 
quence, if a miniſter, ſure of à majority in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſhould reſolve that there 
ſhould be no ſpeaking at all upon his fide.” 
E. He muſt ſoon go out. That has been 
tried; but it was found it would not do.” 

E. The Iriſh language is not primitive; it 
is Teutonick, a mixture of the northern tongues: 


7 Lord Bolingbroke, who, however deteſtable as a meta- 
fician, muſt be allowed to have had admirable talents as a 
zolitical writer, thus deſcribes the Houſe of Commons, in 
Pis Letter to Sir William Windham: —“ You know the 
nature of that aſſembly; they grow, like hounds, fond of 
men who ſhew them game, and by whoſe halloo they are 
uſed to be encouraged.” Doe, 


it 
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it has much Engliſh in it.“ JohNsOW. “ It 1778. 

may have been radically Teutonick ; but Eng- K e 
liſh and High Dutch have no ſimilarity „ 
eye, though radically the ſame. Once when 
looking into Low Dutch, I found, in a whole 

page, only one word ſimilar to Engliſh ; /troem, 
like ſtream, and it ſignified ide.“ E. © I re- 
member having ſeen a Dutch Sonnet, in which 
I found this word, roeſnopies. Nobody would, 
at firſt, think that this could be Engliſh ; bur, 
when we enquire, we find bes, roſe, and n 
knob; ſo we have ro/e-buds.” 

Jornson. have been reading Thickneſs 8 
travels which I think are entertaining.“ Bos- 
WELL. ** What, Sir, a good book?“ JotnsoN. 

„ Yes, Sir, to read once; I do not lay you are 

to make a ſtudy of it, and digeſt it; and I 
believe it to be a true book in his intention. 
All travellers generally mean to tell truth; 

. though Thickneſs obſerves, upon Smollet's 
account of his alarming a whole town in France 
by firing a blunderbuſs, and frightening a 

French nobleman till he had made him tie on 
his portmanteau, that he would be loth to ſay 
Smollet told two lies in one page; but he had 
found the only town in France Where theſe 
things could have happened. Travellers muſt 
often be miſtaken. In every thing, except 

where menſuration can be applied, they may 

honeſtly differ. There has been, of late, a 
ſtrange turn in travellers to be diſpleaſed. 

_ E. © From the experience which I have had 
—and I have had a great deal—l have learnt to 
think better of mankind.” Jornson. * From 
my experience I have found them worſe in 
commercial dealings, more diſpoſed to cheat, 
than I had any notion of; but more diſpoſed to 
do one * good than 1 had conceived.” 
J. © Leſs 
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J. © Leſs juſt and more beneficent.” JoRHNSO. 
And really it is wonderful, conſidering how 
much attention 1s neceffary for men to take care 
of themſelves, -and ward off immediate evils 


which preſs upon them, it is wonderful how 


much they do for others. As it is ſaid of the 


greateſt liar, that he tells more truth than falſe- 


hood; ſo it may be ſaid of the worſt man, that 


he does more good than evil.” BoswEtLL. 
«© Perhaps from experience men may be found 
happier than we ſuppoſe.” JohNSON. No, 
Sir; the more we enquire we ſhall find men the 
leſs happy.” P. As to thinking better or 
worſe of mankind from experience, ſome cun- 
ning people will not be ſatisfied unleſs they have 


put men to the teſt, as they think. - There is a 


very good ſtory told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
in his character of a Juſtice of the peace. A 
gentleman brought his ſervant before him, upon 
an accuſation of having ſtolen ſome mone 

from him ; but it having come out that he laid 
it purpoſely in the ſervant's way, in, order to 
try his honeſty, Sir Godfrey ſent the maſter to 
priſon.” JoHNSo W. To refiſt temptation 
once, is not a ſufficient proof of honeſty. If 
a ſervant, indeed, were to reſiſt the continued 
temptation of ſilver lying in a window, as ſome 


people let it lye, when he is ſure his maſter 


does not know how much there is of it, he 
would give a ſtrong proof of -honeſty. But 
this a proof to which you have no right to put 
a man, You know, humanly ſpeaking, there is 


- certain degree of temptation which will over- 


come any virtue. Now, in fo far as you ap- 
proach temptation to a man, you do him an 
injury; and, if he is overcome, you ſhare his 
guilt.” P. And, when once overcome, it is 
eaſter for him to be got the better of again.” 
: | 1 BoswEL I. 
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BosWELL., © Yes, you are his ſeducer; you 1778. 
have debauched him. I have known a man — 
reſolve to put friendſhip to the teſt, by aſking 69. 

a friend to lend him money, merely with that 
view, when he did not want it.” Joanson. 

*© That is very wrong, Sir. Your friend may 
be a narrow man, and yet have many good 
qualities: narrowneſs may be his only fault. 
Now you are trying his general character as a 
friend, by one particular ſingly, in which he 
happens to be defeQive, when, in truth, his 
character is compoſed of many particulars.” 
E. I underſtand the hogſhead of claret, 
which this ſociety was favoured with by our 
friend the Dean, is nearly out; I think he 
ſhould be written to, to ſend another of the 
fame kind. Let the requeſt be made with a ö 
happy ambiguity of expreſſion, ſo that we may di 
have the chance of his ſending it alſo as a | 
preſent,” Joanson. © I am willing to offer, # 
my ſervices as ſecretary on this occaſion.” P. | 
As many as are for Dr. Johnſon being ſecre- 1 
tary hold up your hands. Carried unant- 

' mouſly.” BosweLL. © He will be our Dicta- 
tor.“ JoHNns0N. © No, the company is to 
dictate to me. I am only to write for wine; 
and am quite diſintereſted; as I drink none; I 
ſhall not be ſuſpeQed of having forged the ap- 

_ plication. I am no more than humble /cribe.” 
E. © Then you ſhall preſcribe.” BosweLL. 
Very well. The firſt play of words to-day.” 
J. No, no; the bulls in Ireland.” Johxsox. 
„Were I your dictator you fhould have no 
wine. It would be my buſineſs cavere ne quid 
detrimenti Reſpublica caperet, and wine is dan- 

gerous. Rome was ruined by luxury,” (ſmiling). 
E. If you allow no wine as Dictator, you 
ſhall not have me for your maſter of _— 

| n 
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On Saturday, April 4, I drank tea with 
Johnſon ar Dr. Taylor's, where he had dined. 
He entertained us with an account of a tragedy 
written by a Dr. Kennedy, (not the Liſbon 
phyſician). The cataſtrophe of it (ſaid he) 


was, that a king, who was jealous of his Queen 


with his prime-miniſter, caſtrated himſelf. 'This | 
tragedy was actually ſhewn about in manuſcript 
to ſeveral people, and, amongſt others, to Mr. 


Fitzherbert, who repeated to me two lines of 
the Prologue: | 


Our hero's fate we ied but gently touch'd; 
The fair might blame us if it were leſs couch'd; N 


It is hardly to be believed what abſurd and 
indecent images men will introduce into their 
writings, without being ſenſible of the abſurdity 
and indecency. I remember Lord Orrery told 
me, that there was a pamphlet written againſt 
Sir Robert Walpole, the whole of which was 
an allegory on the PHALLICK OBSCENITY. The 
Ducheſs of Buckingham aſked Lord Orrery 
who this perſon was? He anſwered, he did not 
know. She ſaid, ſhe would ſend to Mr. Pulteney, 
who, ſhe ſuppoſed,” could inform her. So then, 
to prevent her from making herſelf ridiculous, 


Lord Orrery ſent her Grace a note, in which 
' he gave her to underſtand what was meant.” 


He was very ſilent this evening; and read in 
a variety of books; ſuddenly throwing down 
one, and taking up another 

He talked of going to Streatham that night. 
TayLoR. *© You'll be robbed if you do; or 
you muſt ſhoot a highwayman. Now I would 
rather be robbed than do that: I would not 


ſhoot a highwayman.” Joxnson. © But 1 


would rather ſhoot him 1 in the inſtant when he 
| is 
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is attempting to rob me, than afterwards ſwear 
againſt him at the Old-Baily ro take away his 
life, after he has robbed me. I am ſurer I am 


right in the one caſe than in the other. I may 


be miſtaken as to the man when J ſwear: I 


Beſides, we feel leſs reluctance to take away a 
man's life when we are heated by the injury, 
than to do it at a diſtance of time by an oath, 
after we have cooled“ BoswERLIL. So, Sir, 
you would rather act from the motive of private 
paſhon, than that of publick advantage.” JoHN- 
'SON. ©* Nay, Sir, when I ſhoot the highwayman 
I a& from both.” Boswerrt. © Very well, 


very well. —There is no catching him.” Jorn-' 


SON. © At the ſame time one does not know 
what to ſay. For perhaps one may, a year 
after, hang himſelf from uneaſineſs for having 
ſhot a -man*. Few minds are fit to be truſted 
with ſo great a thing.“ BoswsLL. © Then, 


Sir, you would not ſhoot him?” Joanson.. 


„ But I might be vexed afterwards for that 
too.“ * 8 | „ 

Thrale's carriage not having come for him, 
as he expected, I accompanied him ſome part 


of the way home to his own houſe. I told | 


The late Duke of Montroſe was generally ſaid to have 
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cannot be miſtaken if I ſhoot him in the act. 


been uneaſy on that account; but I can contradict the report 
from his Grace's own authority. As he uſed to admit me 


to very eaſy converſation with him, I took the liberty to in- 
troduce the ſubject. His Grace told me, that when riding 
one night near London, he was attacked by two highwaymen 
on horſeback,” and that he inſtantly ſhot one of them, upon 
which the other galloped off; that his ſervant, who was 
very well mounted, propoſed to purſue him and take him, but 
that his Grace ſaid, No, we have had blood enough: I 
hope the man may live to repent.” His Grace, upon my. 
.preſuming to put the. queſtion, aſſured me, that his mind was 


not at all clouded by what he had thus doge in ſelf- defence. 


Yor WM: „„ him, 


1 
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1778. him, that I had talked of him to Mr. Dunning 


Ear. 6y a few days before, and had faid, that in his 


69 company we did not ſo much interchange con- 


verſation, as liſten to him; and that Dunning 
obſerved; upon this, One is always willing 
to. liſten to Dr. Johnſon :” to which I anſwer- 
ed, That is a great deal from you, Sir.“ — 
10 Ves, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) a great deal indeed. 
Here is a man willing to liſten, to whom the | 
world is liſtening all the reſt of the year.“ 
BoswELL. ** I think, Sir, it is right to, tell one 
man of ſuch a handſome thing, which is ſaid of 
him by another. It tends to increaſe benevo- 
lence.” JohxsoN. Undoubtedly it is right, 
Sir. 929 0 

On Tueſday, April 7, 1 breakfaſted with him 
at his houſe. He ſaid, nobody was content.“ 
I mentioned to him a reſpeQable perſon. in 


Scotland whom he knew; and I aſſerted, that 


I really beheved he was. always content. JoHN- 
$ON, ** No, Sir, he is not content with the 
_ preſent; he has always ſome new ſcheme, ſome 
new plantation, ſomething which is future. 
You know he was not content as a. widower ; 
for he married again.” BoswzLL. © But he 
is not reſtleſs.” Joansonw. Sir, he. is only 
locally at reſt. A chymiſt is locally at reſt; 
but his mind is hard at work. This gentle- 
man has done with external exertions. It is 
too late for him to engage in diſtant projects.“ 
\BoswEsLL. © He ſeems to amuſe himſelf quite 
well; to have his attention fixed, and his tran- 
quillity preſerved by very ſmall matters. 1 
have tried this, but it would not do with me.” 
JonNsox. & No, Sir; it muſt be born with a 
man to. be contented to take up with little 
things, without diſgracing themſelves : a man 
cannot, except with fiddling. Had I learnt to 
_ fiddle, I ſhould * done nothing elſe.“ Bos- 
| WELL. 
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WEIL. Pray, Sir, did you ever play on any 1778. 
muſical inſtrument?” johNSõ!UR N. No, Sir. Meat. 69 
1 once bought me a flagelet; but I never made 
out a tune.“ Bosw ELI. A flagelet, Sir 
ſo ſmall an inſtrument? ? I ſhould have liked 
to hear you play on the violincello. That ſhould 
have been your inſtrument.” Jornsov. © Sir, 
I might as well have played on the violincello 
as another; but I ſhould have done nothing 
? | elſe. No, Sir; ; a man would never undertake 
great things could he be amuſed with ſmall. 1 
once tried knotting.* Dempſter's ſiſter under- 
took to teach me; but I could not learn it.” 
BoswsLL. © So, Sir, it will be related in 
pompous narrative, Once for his amuſement © 
he tried knotting; nor did this Heicules diſ- _ 
dain the diſtaff. Once for his amuſemet mY 
he tried knotting.” JohNSON. © Knitting of = 
ſtockings is a good amuſement. As a freeman RR 
of Aberdeen I ſhould be a knitter of ſtockings.” 
Hie aſked me to go down with him and dine 
at Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, to which I agreed. 
I had lent him An Account of Scotland, in 
1702,” written by a man of various enquiry, 
an Engliſh chaplain to a regiment ſtationed 
there. JoHN80N. © It is ſad ſtuff, Sir, miſer- | 
ably written, as books in general then were. . 
There is now an elegance of ſtyle univerſally 1 
diffuſed. No man now writes ſo ill, as Martin's | 
Account of the Hebrides is written. A man - 1 
could not write ſo ill, if he ſhould try. Set a mer- 5 1 
chant's clerk now to write, and he'll do better.” 
He talked to me with ſerious concern of a 
certain female friend's 10 laxity of narration, 


— ——— — 


* When 1 told this to Miſs Seward, ſhe ſmiled, and re- 
peated, wirh admirable readineſs, from“ Acis and Gajatea,”? 


" Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth, af 1 
« To make a pipe for my CAPAC10US MOUTH.” 1 
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and inattention to truth.” —* I am as much 
vexed (faid he) at the eaſe with which ſhe hears 


it mentioned to her, as at the thing itſelf, I 
told her, Madam, you are contented to hear 


every day ſaid to you, what the higheſt of 
mankind have died for, rather than bear. 
You know, Sir, the higheſt of mankind have 
died rather than bear to be told they had utter- . 
ed a falſchood. Do talk to her of it: I am 


4 weary.” 5 


BoswzlI. © Was not Dr. John Campbell a 


very inaccurate man in his narrative, Sir? He 
once told me, that he drank thirteen bottles of 
port at a ſitting.” JohNSsoN. Why, Sir, I 


do not know that Campbell ever lied with 
pen and ink; but you could not entirely de- 
nd on any thing he told you in converſation, 


if there was fact mixed with it. However, 
I loved Campbell: he was a ſolid orthodox man: 
he had a reverence for religion. Though de- 


fective in practice, he was religious in prineiple; 
and he did nothing groſsly wrong that I have 


FO, 7 7 EY 15 : 


I. told him, that I had been preſent the day 


before when Mrs. Montagu, the literary lady, 
ſat to Miſs Reynolds for her picture; and that 

- the ſaid, © ſhe had bound up Mr. Gibbon's 
Hiſtory without the laſt two offenſive chapters; 

for that ſhe thought the book ſo far good, as it 


gave, in an elegant manner, the ſubſtance of 


the bad writers medii @vi, which the late Lord 
Lyttelton adviſed her to read. JoHN SON. Sir, 


ſhe has not read them: ſhe ſhews none of this 
impetuoſity to me: ſhe does not know Greek, 
and, I fancy, knows little Latin. She is willing 


you thould think ſhe knows them; but the does 
not fay ſhe does.” BoswtLli. © Mr. Harris, 


who was preſent, agreed with her.” Jorunson. 
| Er es arri 
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e Haie was laughing at her, Sir. Harris is 


.. a ſound ſullen ſcholar; he does not like i inter- 
__ Harris, however, is a prig, and a bad 


prig I looked into his book, and thought he 


did not underſtand his own ſyſtem.“ Bos wELL. 
He ſays plain things in a formal and abſtract 


way, to be ſure: but his method is good: for 


: 5-50 have elear notions upon any ſubject we muſt 


have recourſe to analytick arrangement.” 


JonNsow. „Sir, it is what every body does, 


' 


whether they will or no. But ſometimes things 
may be made darker by definition, I lee a cow. 
I define her, Animal quadrupes ruminans cornu- 


tum. But a goat ruminates, and a cow may 
have no horns. Cow 1s plainer, 


35 


BoswELL. 
I think Dr. Franklin's definition of Man a 
good one —** A tool-making animal.” Joan. 
80N. © But many a man never made a tool: and 


ſuppoſe a man without arms, he could not 


make a tool.“ 


Talking of drinking wine, he ſaid, © I did 


not leave off wine becauſe I could not bear it: 


I have drunk three bottles of port without 
being the worſe for it. Univerſity College has 
witneſſed this.” Bosw ELI. Why then, Sir, 


did you leave it off?” Jonson.“ Why, Sir, 
becauſe it is ſo much better for a man to be 


ſure that he is never to be intoxicated, never 
to loſe the power over himſelf. I ſhall not 


| begin to drink wine again till I grow old, and 


want it.“ BoswWELL, * I think, Sir, you once 
faid to me, that not to drink wine was a great 


_ deduction from life*.” Jonnson, It is a 


e of pleaſure, to be ſure; but I do 


REY What my Sion meant by theſe words concerning the 
amiable philoſopher of Saliſbury, I am at a loſs to 9 | 
* gee p. 494 of this Winne. . 


not 
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1578. not fay a diminution of happineſs. There is 


| 2 more happineſs in being rational.” BOSwWELIL. 
e 79 6+ But if we could have pleaſure always, ſhould 


not we be happy? The greateſt part of men 
would compound for pleaſure.” JouNxsoN. 
* Suppoſing we could have pleaſure always, an 
intellectual man would not compound for it. 
The greateſt part of men would compound, 


- becauſe the greateſt part of inen are groſs.” 


BosWELL. © 1 allow there may be greater plea- 


ſure than from wine. I have had more pleaſure 


from your converſation. I have indeed; I 
aſſure you I have.” JohNSoNF. When we 
talk of pleaſure, we mean ſenſual pleaſure. 
When a man ſays he had pleaſure with a woman, 
he does not mean converſation, but ſomething 
of a very different nature. Philoſophers tell 
you, that pleaſure is contrary to happineſs. Groſs 


men prefer animal pleaſure. So there are men 


who have preterred living among ſavages. Now 
what a wretch muſt he be, who is content with 
ſuch converſation. as can be had among ſavages ! 


| You may remember an officer at Fort Auguſtus, 


who had ſerved in America, told us of a woman 
whom they were obliged to bind, in order to 


get her back from ſavage life.” BosweLL. 


* She muſt have been an animal, a beaſt.” 
Jonxson. “ Sir, ſhe was a ſpeaking cat.” 
1 mentioned to him that J had become very 


_ weary in a company where I heard not a ſingle 


intellectual ſentence, except that a man who 


had been ſettled ten years in Minorca was be- 


come a much inferiour man to what he was in 
London, becauſe a man's mind grows narrow 
in a narrow place.” JohNSsoNw. A man's 
mind grows narrow in a narrow place, whoſe 
mind is enlarged only becauſe he has lived in 
a large place: but what is got by books and 
9 thinking 
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thinking is preſerved in a narrow place as well 1778. 
as in a large place. A man cannot know modes = 


of life as well in Minorca as in London; 
but he may, ſtudy. mathematicks as well in 
Minorca.” BosweLL. © I don't know, Sir; 
if you had remained ten years in the Iſle of Col, 
you would not have been the man that you now 
are.” JoHNSON. © Yes, Sir, if I had been 
there from fifteen to twenty-five; but not if 
from twenty-five to thirty-five.” BoswELL. 
* I own, Sir, the ſpirits which I have in London 
make me do every thing with more readineſs 
and vigour, | can talk twice as much in Lon- 
don as any where elſe,” | 

Of Goldſmith he ſaid, © He was not an 
agreeable companion, for he talked always for 
fame. A man who does ſo never can be plea- 
fing. The man who talks to unburthen his 
mind is the man to delight you. An emi- 
nent friend of ours is not fo agreeable as the 
variety of his knowledge would otherwiſe make 
him, becauſe he talks partly from oſtentation.“ 
Soon after our arrival at Thrale's, I heard 
one of the maids calling eagerly on another, to 
go to Dr. Johnſon. I wondered what this could 
mean. I afterwards learnt, that it was to give 
her a Bible which he had brought from London 
as a Preſent to her. | C 
He was for a conſiderable time occupied in 
reading Memoires de Fontenelle; leaning and 
ſwinging upon the low gate into the court, with- 

out his hat. | | 
looked into Lord Kames's © Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man ;” and mentioned-to Dr, John- 
ſon his cenſure of Charles the Fifth, for celebrat- 
ing his funeral obſequies in his lite-time, which, 
I told him, I had been uſed to think a ſolemn 
and affecting act. JoRHN SON. Why, Sir, a man 
may diſpoſe his mind to think ſo of that act of 
Charles; but it is ſo liable to ridicule, that if 
One 
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have no ſermons addrefled to the patlions that 
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one man out of ten thouſand laughs at. it, he 'I 
make the other nine thouſand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine laugh too.“ 1 could not agree with 
him in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expreſſed a with that I 
would aſk Dr, Johnſon's opinion what were the 
beſt Engliſh ſermons for ſtyle. I took an op- 
portunity to-day of mentioning ſeveral to him. 
Atterbury? JoRxSsON. Yes, Sir, one of the 


\ beſt.” BoswerL. © Tillotſon?” JoaNs0N. 


Why not now. I ſhould not adviſe a preacher. 
at this day to imitate Tillotſon's ſtyle; though I 
don't know; 1 ſhould be cautious of, objecting 
uk at has been applauded by ſo many ſuffrages. 

uth 1s one of the beſt, if you except his 


| peculiarities, and his violence, and ſometimes 
coarſeneſs of language. — Seed has a very fine 


ſtyle; but he is not very theological. —Fortin's 
ſermons are very elegant.—Sherlock's ſtyle too 


18 very elegant, though he has not made it his 


principal ſtudy.—And you may add Smallridge. 


All the latter preachers have a good ſtyle. In- 
| deed, nobody now talks much of ſtyle: Every 
| body compoſes pretty well. There are no ſuch 


unharmonious periods as there were a hundred 
years ago. I ſhould recommend Dr. Clarke's 
ſermons, were he orthodox. However, it is 
very well known where he was not orthodox, 
which was upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as 


to which he 1 Is a condemned heretick; ſo one is 


aware of it.” BosweLL, © I like Ogden's 
fermons on prayer "ay much, both for neatneſs 

reaſoning.” JoRNsoN. 
J thould like to read all that Ogden has 
vritten,” BoswELL. “ What I with to know 
is, what ſermons afford the beſt {pecimen of 
% JokNSsoN. We 


are 
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are good for any thing; if you mean that kind 


of eloquence.” ACLErGyYMAN. (whoſe name 


I do not recollect) . Were not Dodd's ſermons 
addreſſed to the paſſions?” Joransox. © They 
were nothing, Sir, be they . to what 
they may.” 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale epd a with to 
go and ſee Scotland. Johnson. “ Seeing 
Scotland, Madam, is only ſeeing a worſe Eng- 


land. It is ſeeing the flower gradually fade 


way to the naked ſtalk, Seeing the Hebrides, 
indeed, is ſeeing quite a different ſcene.” 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was 
ſoon to have a benefit at Drury-lane theatre, as 
ſome relief to his unfortunate circumſtances, 
We were all warmly intereſted for his ſucceſs, 
and had contributed to it. However, we 
thought there was no harm in having our joke 
when he could not be hurt by it. I propoſed 
that he ſhould be brought on to ſpeak a Pro- 
logue upon the occaſion; and I began to mutter 


fragments of what it might be: as, that when 


now grown old, he was obliged to cry, Poor 
Tom's a-cold; * that he owned he had been 
driven from the ſtage by a Churchill, but that 
this was no diſgrace, for a Churchill bad beat the 
French; — that he had been ſatyriſed as © mouth- 
ing a CoD as curs mouth a bone,” but he 


was now glad of a bone to pick.—*< Nay, (fard 


Johnſon,) U would have him to fay, 
Mad Tom is come to ſee the world e 


He and I returned to town in the evening. 
Upon the, road ) endeavoured to maintain, in 
argument, that a landed gentleman is not under 
any obligation to reſide upon his eſtate; and 
that by Rant in London he does no injury to 


his 
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his country. Jonnson. ©* Why, Sir, he does 
no injury to his country in general, becauſe the 
money which he draws from it gets back again 
in circulation; but to his particular diſtrict, his 


particular pariſh, he does an injury. All that 


he has to give away is not given to thoſe who 


have the firſt claim to it. And though I have 


ſaid that the money circulates back, it is a long 
time before that happens. Then, Sir, a man of 
family and eſtate ought to conſider himſelf as 
having the charge of a diſtri, over which he 
is to diffuſe civility and happineſs.” _ | 

Next day I found him at home in the fore- 
noon. He praiſed Delaney's © Obſervations on 


Switr;” ſaid that his book and Lord Orrery's 


might both be true, though one viewed Swift 
more, and' the other leſs favourably; and that, 
between both, we might have a ys BE notion 
of Swift. | | 
Talking of a man's reſolving to deny himſelf 
the uſe of wine, from moral and religious con- 
ſiderations, he ſaid, * He myſt not doubt about it. 


When one doubts as to pleaſure, we know what 
will be the concluſion. I now no more think 


of drinking wine, than a horſe does. The wine 
upon the table is no more for me, than for the 
dog that is under the table. wy 

On Thurſday, April 9, I dined with him at 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, with the Biſhop of St. 


Aſaph, (Dr. Shipley,) Mr. Allan Rami; Mr. 
_ Gibbon, Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. 


Mr. Ramſay had lately returned from Italy, and 
entertained us with his obſervations upon 


Horace's villa, which he had examined with 


great care. I reliſhed this much, as it brought 
treſh into my mind what I viewed with great 
pleaſure thirteen years before. The Biſhop, 
Dr. —— and Mr. n joined with 


Mr. 
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1 Mr. Ramſay, in recollecting the various lines i m 1778. 


Horace relating to the ſubjeQ. 
Horace's journey to Brunduſium being men- 

tioned, Johnſon obſggved, that the brook which 

he deſeribes is to be feen now, exactly as at that 


time; and that he had often wondered how it hap- 


pened, that ſmall brooks, ſuch as this, kept the 
ſame fituation for ages, notwithſtanding earth- 


quakes, by which even mountains have been 


changed, and agriculture, which produces ſuch 
a variation upon the ſurface of the earth. 
CAMBRIDGE. * A Spaniſh writer has this 
f thought 41 in a poetical conceit. After obſerving 
that moſt of the ſolid ſtructures of Rome are 
totally periſhed, while the Tiber remains the 
ſame, he adds, 


Lo que era Firme huib i ſelanente, 
Lo Fugitivo per manece dura.“ 


Jones sow. “Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis; 


: | immota labeſcunt ; 
At que perpetud ſunt agitata manent.” 


The Biſhop ſaid, it appeared from n $ 


writings that he was a cheerful contented man. 
JonNsoN. We have no reaſon to believe that, 
my Lord. Are we to think Pope was happy, 
becauſe he ſays fo in his writings? We ſee in 
his writings that he wiſhed the ſtate of his mind 
to appear. Dr. Young, who ned for preter- 
ment, talks with contempt of it in his writings, 
and affects to deſpiſe every thing that he did 
not deſpiſe.” BizHop os Sr. As APH. © He 
+ was like other chaplains, looking for vacan- 
cies: but that is not peculiar: to the clergy. I 
remember when I was with the army, after the 


battle of Lat, the officers ſeriouſly grumbled 
that 
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1778. that no General was killed.” © Campringe, 


- ( W ma I; TT. þ 
SS... e N y believe brace more when he ſays, 


* Rome Tibur amem ventgfys Tibure Romam. 


BoswELL. © How hard is it that a man can 
never be at reſt.” Ramsay. © It is not in his 
nature to be at reſt. When he is at reſt he is in 
the worſt ſtate that he can be in, for he has 
nothing to agitate him. He is then like the 
man in the Iriſh ſong, d 


There was an old fellow at Ballanacrazy, 
© Who wanted a wife for to make him unaiſy.”? 


| Goldſmith being mentioned, Johnſon obſerved 
| that it was long before his merit came to be 
| acknowledged. That he once complained to 
1 him, in ludicrous terms of diſtreſs, When- 
ever I write any thing, the publick make a point 
to know nothing abaut it:“ but that his 
6 Traveller“ brought him into high reputation, 
1 LANGTON. “ There is not one bad line in that 
| poem; not. one of Dryden's careleſs verſes.” 
Sia Josuu A. I was glad to hear Charles Fox 
ſay it was one of the fineſt poems in the Eng. 
liſh language.” LANG To NW. Why was you 
glad? Vou ſurely had no doubt of this before.“ 
Joanson. © No; the merit of © The Traveller 
is ſo well eſtablifhed, that Mr. Fox's praiſe can. 
not augment it, nor his cenſure diminiſh it.“ 
Six Jos#VA. © But his friends may ſuſpe& they 
had a too great partiality for him.” Jou NsON. 
«© Nay, Sir, the partiality of his friends was 
all againſt him. It was with difficulty we could 
give him a hearing. Goldſmith had no ſettled 
notions upon any ſubject; ſo he talked always 
at random. It ſeemed to be his intention to 
þlurt out whatever was in his mind, and = 
5 What 
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what would become of it. He was angry too 


prevent him from falling into another the next © 
minute. I remember Chamier, after talking 
with him for ſome time, ſaid, Well, I do 
believe he wrote this poem himſelf: and, let 
me tell you, that is believing a great deal. 
Chamier once aſked him what he meant by /low, 
the laſt word in the firſt line of The Traveller,” 


e Remote, unfriendly, melancholy, flow.” 


Did he mean tardineſs of locomotion? Gold- 
ſmith, who would ſay ſomething without con- 
fideration, anſwered, * Ves.“ I was ſitting by, 

and ſaid, No, Sir; you do not mean tardineſs 
of locomotion ; ; you mean, that ſluggiſhneſs of 
mind which comes upon a man in ſolitude.” 
Chamier believed then that I had written the 
line, as much as if. he had feen me write it. 
Goldſmith, however, was a man, who, whatever 
he. wrote, did it better than any other man 
could do. He deſerved a place in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, and every year he lived, would have 
deſerved it better. He had, indeed, been at no 
pains to fill his mind with, knowledge. He 
tranſplanted it from one place to another; and 
it did not ſettle in his mind; ſo he could not 
tell what was in his own books. 1 

We talked of living in the country. Johx- 


SON. ©** No wiſe man will go to live in the 


country, unleſs he has ſomething to do which 
can be better done in the country. For in- 
ſtance; if he is to ſhut himſelf up for a year to 
ſtudy a ſcience, it is better to look out to the 
fields, than to an oppoſite wall. Then, if a 


man walks out in the country, there is nobody 5 


to keep him from walking in again: but 
if a man walks out in London, he is not 
fure when he ſhall walk in again. A. great 


city 
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| 4778. city is, to be fure, the ſchool for ſtudying life; 
E and © The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.” as 
a Pope obſer ves.“ BoswELL. I fancy London 
is the beſt place in the world for 3 tho? 
1 have heard that the very firſt fociety of Paris is 
ſtill beyond any thing that we have here.“ 
JoHNSON. „Sir, 1 queſtion if in Paris ſuch a 
company as is fitting round this table could be 
got together in leſs than half a year. They 
talk in France of the felicity of men and 
women living together: the truth is, that there 
the men are not higher than the women, they 
know no more than women do, and they are 
| not held down in their converſation by the 
| preſence of women.” Ransav. © Literature 
is upon the growth, it is in its ſpring in France. 
Here it is rather paſſze.” JoansoN. © Litera- 
ture was in France long before we had it. Paris 
was the ſecond city for the revival of letters: 
Italy had it firſt, to be fure. What have we 
done for literature, equal to what was done by 
| the Stephani and others in France? Our litera- 
1 ture came to us through France. Caxton 
| .printed only two books, Chaucer and Gower, 
that were not *tranflations from the French; 
and Chaucer, we know, took much from the 
Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in its ſpring 
in France, it is a ſecond ſpring; it is after a 
winter. We are now before the French in 
literature; but we had it long after them, In 
England, any man who wears a ſword and a 
powdered wig is aſhamed to be iliiterate. I 
believe it is not fo in France. Yet there is, 
- probably, a great deal of learning in France, 
| becauſe they have ſuch a number of religious 
1 eſtabliſhments; ſo many men who have nothing 
| elſe to do but to ſtudy. I do not know this; 
ll but 1 take it upon the common e 
| 8 DIY CHE 
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ſome will hit.“ 
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We talked of old age. Johnſon coed mn his Etat. 69. 


ſeventieth year) ſaid, It is a man's own fault, 


it is from want of uſe, if his mind grows torpid 


in old age.” The Biſhop aſked, if an old man 
does not loſe faſter Now: he gets. JoHNSON. 
„I think not, my Lord, if. he exerts himſelf.” 
One of the company raſhly obſerved, that he 
thought it was happy for an old man that inſen- 


ſibility comes upon him. JohNSON. (with a noble 


elevation and diſdain) <* No, Sir, I ſhould never 
be happy by being leſs rational.” Biswoe ve 
St. As APH. Your wiſh then, Sir, is Yeeuonaly 
deere ͤ s. JOHNSON. ©* Yes, my Lord.” 


His Lordſhip mentioned a charitable eſtabliſh 


ment in Wales, where people were maintained, 
and ſupplied with every thing, upon the condi- 
tion of their contributing the weekly produce 
of their labour; and he ſaid, they grew quite 
torpid for want of property. Jon SON. *© They 


have no object for hope. Their condition 


cannot be better. It is rowing without a port.“ 

One of the company aſked him the meaning 
of the expreſſion in Juvenal, unius lacertæ. 
JounsoN, I think it is clear enough; as 
much ground as one may have a chance to find 
a lizard upon. 

Commentators have differed as to the exact 
meaning of the expreſſion by which the Poet 
intended to enforce the ſentiment contained in 
the paſſage where theſe words occur. It is 
enough that they mean to denote even a very 

ſmall poſſeſſion, provided it be a man's ou. 


% Eft aliquid QUocungue loca quocungue ain, 


« Unius ſeſe dominum feeiſſe lacertæ. 


This 
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This ſeaſon there was a whimſical faſhion in 
the newſpapers of applying Shakſpeare's words 
to deſcribe living people well known in the 


world; which was done under the title of 


« Modern Characters from Shakſpeare;”* many 


of which were admirably adapted. The fancy 


took ſo much, that they. were afterwards col- 
lected into a pamphlet. Somebody ſaid to 
Johnſon, acroſs the table, that he had not been 


in thoſe characters. Yes (ſaid he) I have. 
1 ſhould have been ſorry to be left out.“ He 
then repeated what had been applied to 82 55 


I muſt borrow GARAGANTUA'S mouth,” 5 


Miſs Reynolds not pereeiving at once the 85 


meaning of this, he was obliged to explain it to 


her, which had ſomething of an aukward and 
ludicrous effect. Why, Madam, it has a 


reference to me as uſing big words, which re- 


quire the mouth of a giant to pronounce them. 
Garagantua is the name of a giant in Rabelais. 


BoswELL. But, Sir, there is another amongſt 
them for you: 


He would not flatter Neptune for his erident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder.“ 


J HNSON. © There is nothing marked: in that. 


No, Sir, Garagantua is the beſt.” Notwith- 


ſtanding this eaſe and good humour, when I, a 
little while afterwards repeated his farcaſm on 


Kenrick, which was received with applauſe, he 


_ aſked, « [Vho faid that?” and on my ſuddenly 


anſwering, Garagantua, he looked ſerious, which 


was a ſufficient indication * he I; not wiſh 
it to be kept a 


When 
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When we went to the drawing-room there 1778. 
was a rich aſſemblage. Beſides the company 
who had been at dinner, there were Mr. Garrick, 
Mr. Harris of Saliſbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney; 
Honourable Mrs. Cholmondeley, Miſs Hannah 
More, &c. &c. | | . 8 
After wandering about in a kind of pleaſing 
diſtraction for ſome time, I got into a corner, N 
with Johnfon, Garrick, and Harris. GAR- | | 
RICK. (to Harris) © Pray, have you read þ 
Potter's Zſchylus?” Harris. © Yes; and 4 
think it pretty.“ Garrick. (to Johnſon} * 
And what think you, Sir, of it?” Jonxsox. j 
« I thought what I read of it verbiage: but 
i 
| 


— ma 
tat. 69. 


upon Mr. Harris's recommendation I will read 
. - a play. (To Mr. Harris.) Don't pteſcribe nl 
two.” Mr. Harris ſuggeſted one, I do not re- 
member which. Joanson. © We muſt try its 
effect as an Engliſh poem; that is the way to 
judge of the merit of a tranſlation. Tranflations 
are, In general, for people who cannot read 
the original.” I mentioned the vulgar ſaying, 
that Pope's Homer was not a good repreſenta- 
tion of the original. Jo+-Neon. “ Sir, it is the 
greateſt work of the kind that has ever been 
produced.“ BOS WELL. The truth is, it is 
impoſſible perfectly to tranſtate poetry. In a 
different language it may be the ſame tune, but = 
it has not the ſame tone. Homer plays it on a | 
baſſoon ; Pope on a flagelet.” Hargis. © I 
think heroick poetry is beſt in blank verſe; 
yet it appears that rhyme is eſſential to Engliſh 
poetry, from our deficiency in metrical quanti- -B 
ties. In my opinion, the chief excellence of | ; | 
our language is numerous proſe.” Johxsox. | | 
„Sir William Temple was the firft writer who 
gave cadence to Engliſh proſe. Before his 
time they were careleſs of arrangement, and 
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mended Clarendon. JoxNsoN. © He is ob- 
jected to for his parentheſes, his involved 
clauſes, and his want of harmony. But he is 


ſupported by his matter. It is, indeed, owin 
to aplethory of matter that his ſtyle is ſo faulty. 


Every ſubſtance (ſmiling to Mr. Harris) has ſo 
many accidents.—To be diſtinct, we muſt talk 
analytical. If we analyſe language, we muſt 


Tpeak of it grammatically; if we analyſe argu- 


ment, we muſt ſpeak of it logically.” Garrick. 


© Of all the tranſlations that ever were attempt- 


ed, 1 think Elphinſton's Martial the moſt ex- 
traordinary. He conſulted me upon it, who 
am a little of an 1 myſelf you 


know. I told him freely, You don't ſeem to 


have that turn.” _ 1 aſked him if he was ſerious ; 
and finding he was, I adviſed him againſt pub- 
liſhing. Why his tranſlation is more difficult 


to underſtand than the original. I thought 


him a man of ſome talents; but he ſeems crazy 
in this“ Joznson. © Sir, you have done 


what I had not courage to do. But hedid not 
aſk my advice, and I did not force it upon him 


to make him angry with me.” GarRick. 
But as a friend, Sir—” Joxnson. © Why 
ſuch a friend as I am with him—no.” GaAR- 
RICK. But if you ſee a friend going to tumble 


over a precipice?” JoHns0N. That is an 


extravagant caſe, Sir. You are ſure a friend 


will thank you for hindering him from tum- 
bling over a precipice: but, in the other caſe, I 


ſhould hurt his vanity, and do him no good, He 


would not take my advice. His brother-in- 
law, Strahan, ſent him a ſubſcription of fifty 
pounds, 
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pounds, and ſaid he would ſend him fifty more; 1978. 


if he would not publiſh.” Garrick. © What! 
eh! is Strahan a good judge of an Epigram? 
Is not he rather an ob7u/e man, eh??? JoHNSON. 
«© Why, Sir, he may not be a judge of an 
Epigram : but you ſee he is a judge of what-is 
not an epigram.” BosweLL. © It is eaſy for 
you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to an author as you 
talked to Elphinſton: you who have been fo 
long the manager of a theatre, rejecting the 
plays of poor authors. You are an old Judge, 
who have often pronounced Tentence of death. 


You are a practiſed ſurgeon, who have often 


amputated limbs ; andthough this may have been 


for the good of your patients, they cannot like 


you. Thoſe who have undergone a dreadful ope- 


ration are not very fond of ſeeing the operator - 


again.” GaRRICK. Ves, I know enough of 


that. There was a reverend gentleman (Mr. 


Hawkins) who wrote a tragedy, the fiege of 


ſomething, which I refuſed. Harris. 80 
the ſiege was raiſed.“ JonvsoN. “ Aye, he 


came to me and complained; and told me, that 
Garrick ſaid his play was wrong in the concoc- 
tion. Now, what is the concoction of a play?“ 

(Here Garrick ſtarted, and twiſted himſelf, and 


ſeemed ſorely vexed; for Johnſon told me he 


believed the {tory was true.) Garrick, 1 
 —[—I—faid fir concottion. JoHNSON. (ſmil- 
ing) “ Well he left out rſt. And Rich, he 
ſaid, refuſed him in fulſe Engliſh : he could 
ſhew it under his hand.” Garrick. © He 


wrote to me in violent wrath for having refuſed 


his play:p Sir, this is growing a very ferious 
and terrible affair. I am reſolved to publiſh 


wy play. I will appeal to the world; and how 
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will your judgement appear?” I anſwered, © Sir, 
notwithſtanding all the ſeriouſneſs, and All the 
terrours, | have no objection to your publiſhing 
your pl a; and as you live at a great diſtance, 
(Devonſhire, I believe,) if you will ſend me it, 
I will convey it to the preſs.“ I never heard 
more of it, ha! ha! ha!” 


On Friday, April 10, I found Johnſon at 


home in the forenoon. We reſumed the con- 


verſation of yeſterday. . He put me in mind of 


ſome of it which had eſcaped my memory, and 


enabled me to record it. more perfectly than 1 


otherwiſe could have done. He was much 
pleaſed with my paying ſo great attention to his 
recommendation in 17023, the beginning of our 


acquaintance, to keep a journal; and I could 
perceive he was ſecretly pleaſed to find ſo much 


of the fruit of his mind preſerved; and as he 
had been uſed to imagine and ſay that he always 
laboured when he ſaid a good thing—it delight- 


ed him, on a review, to find that his converſa- 


tion teemed with point and imager. 

I ſaid to him, ©* You were yeſterday, WET in 
remarkably good humour: but there was no- 
thing to offend you, nothing to produce irrita- 
tion or violence. There was no bold offender. 
There was not one capital conviction. It was a 


maiden aſſize. You had on your white gloves.” 


He found fault with our friend Langton for 
having been too ſilent. © Sir, (ſaid I,) you will 
recollect, that he very properly took up Sir 
Joſhua for being glad that Charles Fox had 
praiſed Goldſmith's Traveller, and you join- 


ed him.“ JohN som. Yes, Sir, I knocked 


Fox on the head, without ceremony. Reynolds 


is too much under Fox and Burke at preſent. 


He is under the Fox far and the Iriſh conſtella- 


tion. He i is always under ſome planet.” Bos- 
2 WELL. 
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EL. There is no Fox ſtar. JornsoN, 1778. 
But there is a dog ſtar.” BoSWw EIL. They © 
ſay, indeed, a fox en a dog are the lame e 
animal.“ | 
I reminded him of a Eben 80 Mrs. 
: Cholmondeley ſaid, was firſt talkative from 
affectation, and then filent from the ſame cauſe; | 
that he firſt thought, << I ſhall be celebrated as | 
the livelieſt man in every company; and then 
all at once, O! it is much more reſpectable to | 
be grave and look wiſe.“ He has reverſed 
the Pythagorean diſcipline, by being firſt talka- | 
tive, and then ſilent. He reverſes the courſe of | 
Nature too: he was firſt the gay butterfly, and | 
then the creeping worm.“ Johnſon laughed | 
Aloud and long at-this expanſion and. illuſtration | 
of what he himſelf had old me. | 
We dined together with Mr. Scatt (now Sir ö 
William Scott, his Majeſty's: Advocate) at his 
chambers in the Temple, nobody elſe there. The 
company being ſmall, Johnſon was not in ſuch | 
ſpirits as he had been yeſterday, and for a con- 
ſiderable time little was ſaid. At laſt he burſt * 6 
forth, Subordination is ſadly broken down in 
this age. No man, now, has the ſame authority 5 
which his father had except à gaoler. No [1 
maſter has it over his ſervants: it is diminiſhed FE 
in our colleges; nay, in our grammar-ſchools.” KF 
:BoswELL. -<* What is the cauſe of this, Sir?“ 
JoHNsoV. . Why the coming in of the Scotch.” 
(laughing ſarcaſtically). BoswELL. © "That is 
to ſay, things have been turned. topſy turvey. — | 
But your ſerious. cauſe:”” JoHNSoN. Why, 


Sir, there are many cauſes, the chief of which 
is, I think, the great inereaſe ef money. No 
man now depends upon the Lord of a Manour, 
when he can ſend to another country, and fetch 
The ſhoe-black at the entry of my 

S | 
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court does not depend on me. I can deprive 
him but of a penny a day, which he hopes 
ſomebody elſe will bring him; and that penny 
I muſt carry to another ſhoe- black, ſo the trade 
ſuffers nothing. I have explained in my * Jour- 
ney to the Hebrides, how gold and ſilver 
deſtroy feudal ſubordination. But, beſides, 


there is a general relaxation of reverence. No 


ſon now depends upon his father as in former 
times. Paternity uſed to be conſidered as of 
itſelf a great thing, which had a right to many 
claims. That is, in general, reduced to very 
ſmall. bounds. My hope is, that as anarchy 
produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will 
produce freni ſtrictio.“ i 8 
Talking of fame, for which there is ſo great 
a deſire, I obſerved how little there is of it in 
reality, compared with the other objects of hu- 


man attention. Let every man recollect, and 


he will be ſenſible how ſmall a part of his time is 
employed in talking or thinking of Shakſpeare, 
Voltaire, or any of the moſt celebrated men that 
have ever lived, or are now ſuppoſed to occupy 
the attention and admiration of the world. Let 
this be extracted and compreſſed; into what 


a narrow ſpace will it go!” I then ſlily intro- 


duced Mr. Garrick's fame, and his aſſuming 


the airs of a great man. JoHNSoN. Hir, it is 


wonderful how little Garrick aſſumes. No, Sir, 
Garrick fortunam 'reverenter: babet. Conſider, 
Sir: celebrated men, ſuch as you have mention- 


ed, have had their applauſe at a diſtance; but 


Garrick had it daſhed in his face, ſounded in 
his ears, and went home every night with the 
plaudits of a thouſand in his crauium. Then, 


j Sir, Garrick did not nd, but made his way to 


the tables, the levees, and almoſt the bed-cham- 


bers, of the great. Then, Sir, Garrick had 
12 | under 
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under him a numerous body of people; who, mm 8. 


from fear of his power, and hopes of his favour, 
and admiration of his talents, were conſtantly 


ſubmiſſi ve to him. And here is a man who 


has advanced the dignity of his profeſſion. 
Garrick has made a player a higher character.“ 

ScoTT. © And he is a very ſprightly writer 
too.” JokNsON. © Yes, Sir; and all this ſup- 
ported by great wealth of. his own acquiſition. 


If all this had happened to me, I ſhould have 


had a couple of fellows with long poles walk- 
ing before me, to knock down every body that 
ſtood in the way. Conſider, if all this had hap- 


pened to Cibber or Quin, they'd have jumped 


over the moon. — Yet Garrick ſpeaks to vs.” 
(ſmiling). BoswELL. And Garrick is a very 


good man, a charitable man.” * JoHNSON. Sir, 


a liberal man. He has given away more money 
than any man in England. There may be a 
little vanity mixed: but he has ſhewn, that 
money is not his firſt object. Bos WELL. 
Vet Foote uſed to ſay of him, that he walked 
out with an intention to do a generous action; 
but, turning the corner of a ſtreet, he met with 


the ghoſt of a halfpenny, which frightened him.““ 


| JoynsoN. © Why, Sir, that is very true, too; 
for I never knew a man of whom it could be 
ſaid with leſs certainty to-day, what he will do 
to-morrow, than Garrick ; it depends ſo much 
on his humour at the time.” Scorr. *I am 
glad to hear of his liberality. He has been 
repreſented as very ſaving.” JohN SON.“ With 
his domeſtick ſaving we have nothing to do. I 


remember drinking tea with him long ago, when 


Peg Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her 
for making it too ſtrong*. He had then begun 


When Johnſon told this little anecdote to Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, he mentioned a circumſtance which he cmitted 
to-day ;—** N (faid e it is as red as blood.“ 


to 
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to feel money in his ale and did not know 
when he ſhould have enough of it.“ 

On the ſubject of wealth, the proper uſe of 
it, and the effects of that art which is called 
economy, he obſerved, © It is wonderful to 
think how men of very. large eſtates not only 


ſpend their yearly i income, but are often actually 


in want of money. It is clear, they have not 
value for what they ſpend. ', Lord Shelburne 

told me, that a man of, high rank, who looks 
into his own affairs, may have all that he ought 
to have, all that can be of any uſe, or appear 


| with any advantage, for five thouſand pounds a 
year. Therefore, a great proportion muſt go 


in waſte; and, indeed, this is the caſe with moſt 


people, whatever their fortune is,” Bos w ELI. 


have no doubt, Sir, of this. But how is it? 
What! is waſte?” Jonms om. 77 Why, Sir, break- 
ing bottles, and a thouſand other things. Waſte 
cannot be accurately told, though we are ſen- 
ſible how deſtructive it. is. Economy on the 
one hand, by which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waſte on the 
other, by which, on the lame 1 income, another | 
man lives ſhabbily, cannot be defined. It is a 
very nice thing: as one man wears his coat out 
much ſooner than another, we cannot tell how.“ 
We talked of war. johNso N. Every man 
thinks meanly of himſelf for not having been a 
ſoldier, or not having been at ſea,” BoswsLL. 
Lord Mansfield does not. my johxsoN, ? Sir, 
if Lord Mansfield were in a company of Gene- 
ral Officers and Admirals who have been in 


| ſervice, he would ſhrink; he'd wiſh to creep 


* 


under the table.“ BogswzLL. « No; he'd 
think he could try them all,” JoRHNSONM. © Yes, 
if he could catch them!: but they'd try him 
much ſooner. © No, Sir; were Socrates and 


Charles the Twelfth of Sweden both preſent in 


any 
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any. company, and Socrates to lay, Follow me, 1778. | 
and hear a lecture in philoſophy ;* and Charles, Tut ch. 4 
laying his hand on his ſword, to ſay, Follow . . 4 
me, and dethrone the Czar; a man would be | 
aſhamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the impreſſion 
is univerſal; yet it is ſtrange. ' As to the failor, 
| when you, look down from the quarter-deck to 
_the ſpace below, you ſee the utmoſt extremity of 
"human miſery : ſuch crouding, ſuch filth, ſuch 
ftench!” BosweLL. © Yet ſailors are happy. 
JoHNSsõ NW. They are happy as brutes are 
happy, with a piece of freſh. meat, with the 
groſſeſt ſenſuality. But, Sir, the profeſſion of 
ſoldiers and ſailors has the dignity of danger. 
i Mankind reverence thoſe who have got over 
fear, which is ſo general a weakneſs.” Scorr. 
But is not courage mechanical, and to be 
e acquired ?” JohxsoN. “ Why yes, Sir, in a 
collective ſenſe. Soldiers , conſider themſelves 
only as parts of a great machine,” Scorr. 
We find people fond of being failors.” 
Jounson. © I cannot account for that, any 
more than I can account for other, ſtrange per- 
verſions of 1 imagination.” | 
His abhorrence of the profeſſion of a failor 
was uniformly violent; but in converſation he 
always exalted the profeſſion of a ſoidier. And 
. yet I have, in my large and, various colleQion 
| of his writings, a letter to an eminent friend, 
in which he expreſſes himſelf thus: My god⸗ 
ſon called on me lately. He is weary, and ra- 
tionally weary, of a military life. If you can 
place him in ſome other ſtate, I think you may 
increaſe his happineſs, and ſecure his virtue. 
A. ſoldier's time is paſſed in diſtreſs and danger, 
or in idleneſs and corruption.” Such was his 
cool reflection in his ſtudy ; but whenever h 
was warmed and animated by the preſence of 
company, he, bike other n whoſe 
7 minds 
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32 minds are impregnated with poetical fancy, 
Ea 3, caught the common enthuſiaſm for ſplendid | 


renown. 


He talked of Mr. Charles Fox, of whoſe 
abilities he thought highly, but obſer ved, that 


he did not talk much at our club. I have 


heard Mr. Gibbon remark, that Mr. Fox 
could not be afraid of Dr. Johnfon; yet he 
certainly was very ſhy in ſaying any thing in 
Dr. Johnſon's preſence.” Mr. Scott now 
quoted what was faid of Alcibiades by a Greek 
poet, to which Johnſon aſſente. 

le told us, that he had given Mrs. Montagu 
a catalo ue of all Daniel Defoe's works of 
imagination ; moſt, if not all of which, as well 
a8 of his dcher works, he now enumerated, 
allowing a conſiderable ſhare of merit to a man, 
who, bred a ſilverſmith, had written ſo yariouſly 


and fo well. Indeed, his © Robinſon Cruſoe” 


is enough of itſelf to eſtabliſh his reputation. 

| He expreſſed great indignation at the impoſ- 
ture of the Cock-lane Ghoſt, and related, with 
much ſatisfaction, how he had aſſiſted in detect- | 
ing the cheat, and had publiſhed an account of 
it in the newſpapers. Upon this ſubje& 1 in- 
cautiouſly offended him, by preſſing him with 
too, many queſtions, and he ſhewed his diſplea- 
ſure. I apologiſed, faxing that I aſked queſ- 
tions in order to be in ructed and entertained; 

1 repaired eagerly to the fountain; but that the 


moment he gave me a hint, the moment he put 


a lock upon the well, I deſiſted. ”—< But, Sir, 
(ſaid he,) that is forcing one to do a diſagreeable 
thing:” and he continued to rate me. Nay, 


Sir, (ſaid I,) when you have put a lock upon the 


well, ſo that I can no longer drink, do not make 
the fountain of. your wit play upon me and wet 
A 


He 
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He ſometimes could not bear being teazed 
with queſtions. I was once preſent when a 
gentleman aſked ſo many, as, What did you 
do, Sir?” „What did you ſay, Sir?” that he 
at laſt grew enraged, and ſaid, I will not be 
put to the queſtion. Don't you conſider, Sir, 
that theſe are not the manners of a gentleman? 
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J will not be baited with what, and why; what 


is this? what is that? why is a cow's tail long? 
why is a fox's tail buſhy ?” The gentleman, 
who was a good deal out of countenance, ſaid, 
Why, Sir, you are ſo good, that I venture to 
trouble you.” Jornson. © Sir, my. being ſo 
good is no reaſon why you ſhould be ſo 1. 

Talking of the Juſtitia hulk at Woolwich, in 


which criminals were puniſhed, by being con- 


fined to labour, he ſaid, I do not ſee that they 
are puniſhed by this: they muſt have worked 
equally had they never been guilty of ſtealing. 
They now only work; ſo, after all, they have 


gained; what they ſtole is clear gain to them; 


the confinement is nothing. Every man who 
works is confined : the ſmith to his ſhop, the 
tailor to his garret.” BoswELL. © And Lord 
Mansfield to his Court.” JotnsoN. * Ves, 
Sir. You know the notion of confinement may 
be extended, as in the ſong, © Every iſland is a 
priſon.“ There is, in Dodſley's collection, a 
copy of verſes to the author of that ſong.” _ 
Smith's Latin verſes on Pococke, the great 
traveller, were mentioned. He repeated ſome 
of them, and ſaid they were Smith's beſt 
verſes. _ | = 5 
He talked with an uncommon animation of 
travelling into diſtant countries ; that the mind 


was enlarged by it, and that an acquiſition of 


_ dignity 
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2778. dignity of character was derived from it. He 


expreſſed a particular enthuſiaſm. with reſpect to 


> viſiting the wall of China. Ecatched it for the 


moment, and ſaid J really believed I ſhould go 
and fee the wall of China had I not children, 
of whom it was my duty to take care. Sir, 


(aid he,) by doing ſo, you wauld do what would 


be ef importance in raiſing your children to 
. eminence. There would be a luſtre reflected 
upon them from your ſpirit and curioſity. They 
would be at all times regarded as the children 
of a man who had gone to view the. wall of 
China. I am ſerious, Sir.“ | 
When we had left Mr. Scot!” s, he aid fa: 
„ Will you go home with me?” Sir, ( 1 
I,) it is late; but I'll go with you for three 
minutes.“ ſonnsox. „Or four.“ We went 
to Mrs. Williams's room, where we found Mr. 
Allen the printer, who was the landlord of his 
houſe in Bolt-court, a worthy obliging man, 
and his very old acquaintance; and what was 
exceedingly amuſing, though he was of a very 
diminutive ſize, he uſed, even in Johnſons 
preſence, to imitate the ſtately periods and ſlow 
and ſolemn utterance of the great man. I this 
evening boaſted, that although I did not write 
what is called ſteno raphy, or ſnort-hand, in 
appropriated characters deviſed for the purpoſe, 
I had a method of my own of writing half 
words, and leaving out ſome altogether, ſo, as 
yet to-keep the ſubſtance and:language of any 
diſcourſe which I had heard ſo much in view, 
that I could give it very completely ſoon alter ; 
taking it down. He defied me, as he had once 
_ defied an actual ſhort-hand writer; ; and he made 
the experiment by reading flowly and diſtinctly 
2 ä of 3 s Hiſtory of . 
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while I endeavoured to write it in my way of 1778. 
taking notes. It was found that I had it very 22 
imperfectly; the concluſion from which was, oy 
that its excellence was principally. owing to a 

ſtudied arrangement of words, which could not 


be varied or abridged without an eſſential 
mjury.. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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